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THERE is, we believe, a sect in this country which still puts faith 
in human perfectibility, and teaches that we have all of us long 
been on the high road to angelic completeness. It is just within 
the limits of possibility that it may be right; Godwin, if we 
remember well, had a notion of that sort, and there are sundry 
gentlemen beyond the Atlantic, encouraged by the high state of 
morals in Pennsylvania and other repudiating states, who re-echo 
the sentiments of the perfectionists on this side of the water. 

If diligently sought for, more than one philosopher of this school 
might, no doubt, be found also in Spain, where things have been 
wearing so promising an aspect for the last century or so. The 
rare merit of the theory of perfectibility is, that it is founded on 
experience. 

All history shows that men were exceedingly demonaical at 
their first starting on this globe, and that they have gone on im- 
proving their tempers and their practices from that day to this, so 
that at present there is scarcely an ounce of the old man left in 
them. There are no tyrants or cannibals in the world now. None 
who persecutes for conscience sake, no thirst of conquests, no 
appetite for war or bloodshed. We all of us sit down under our 
vines and under our fig-trees, and there is no such thing as faction 
or an union workhouse in the land. Gentlemen in white waistcoats 
legislate for us, gentlemen in hair-cloth shirts preach to us at the 
universities, and take charge of our ethical habits, and determine 
the relations in which we are henceforward to stand to the Bishop 
of Rome. Clearly we have very few steps to take to reach that 
supercelestial state towards which the advocates of perfectibility 
assure us we are hastening ; a state in which there will be no cir- 
culating libraries, in which gentlemen will buy books for them- 
selves and read them; the millennium of printers and paper-makers, 
the holiday of soldiers, the long vacation of lawyers. 

Meanwhile, there is a slight jarring of the system in Spain, 
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where General Narvaez, the Pythagoras of the Peninsula, has for 
some time been endeavouring to inculcate into the press, the neces- 
sity of preserving a five years’ silence. He considers free discussion 
a very pernicious thing, and objects to juries, because they are apt 
to take views of political errors and delinquencies somewhat differ- 
ent from those oft the government. There was a time when similar 
fancies possessed gentlemen in office here, in our own island, 
though they had exceedingly few converts among the people. 
There is therefore progress, 1t may be said, or in other words, a 
tendency towards perfection. b~| O 
We fancy the human race very much resembles a traveller, who 
progressing perpetually has sometimes to traverse long level plains, 
steppes or downs, and sometimes to climb steep acclivities, or to 
ascend the pinnacles of mountains ; but sometimes also, when he 
has got up as high as he can go or as there is a rock or a glacier 
to stand upon, it becomes his duty, painful or pleasant as the case 
may be, to descend, to plunge into sombre valleys or toil drearily 
along over morasses and swamps. Civilisation, at its best, cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. It is the greatest possible 
mistake to suppose that man is as yet an unhatched perfectibility, 
and that he will by and by break his shell, put forth a sound 
air of wings, and soar away after some transcendental fashion 
into what Mr. Shelley calls the ‘ intense inane.’ At all events the 
upholders of this notion act so as to excite in us but little hopes ; 
they philosophise as the witch repeats her prayers—backwards, 
and imagine that the best means of fitting us for mounting up- 
wards is to strip our nature of every thing ethereal and spiritual. 
Our own opinion is, that modern society does not intend to 
climb much higher. It seems to be rapidly becoming practical, 
to be surrounding itself with conveniences, in one word, to be 
making itself comfortable,—a temper of mind highly adverse to 
ambitious speculation. Nations which look up the plane of 
possibility, which contemplate a high and distant level, and are 
resolved to reach it, gird up their loins and prepare for a 
struggle. They think Tittle of ordinary enjoyments, present or 
prospective. ‘Their delight is in intellectual and moral activity, 
in building up systems of philosophy or government, in subduing 
the actual by the speculative, in mounting over the steps of their 
own theories to the loftiest regions of thought. But throughout 
Christendom humanity is evidently in the attitude of Lot’s wife. It 
regrets the circle of traditions, emotions, creeds, and philosophies 
out of which it has blundered, and longs passionately to re- 
enter it. We live in an age of re-actions. But as time never 
retraces its steps, so neither can mankind. In endeavouring to 
reproduce what formerly existed, they are impelled by irresistible 
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rinciples into something new, inferior, or superior to what has 
een, but not at any rate the same. 

With respect to Spain, the great point of interest is to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether its progress towards constitutional freedom 
is to be pacific or bloody, or, in other words, whether moral objects 
are to be effected by moral and intellectual means, or by exhibi- 
tions of physical force, and a perpetual cycle of revolutions. 
Some appear to think, that because the action of society has there 
for many years past been greatly disturbed, we are to look for a 
constant recurrence of the same phenomena. It may be however 
that it has now passed through the period of turbulence and 
anarchy, and entered upon that of repose. Many features in the 
aspect of the country would appear favourable to this conclusion. 
The masses seem weary of violence, of pronunciamentos, of bootless 
insurrections, of street fights and fierce personal struggles in coffee- 
houses. They have made the discovery that little 1s to be gained 
by such doings. No thanks to Narvaez, or Senor Pidal, or Senor 
Mon, or the Bank of San Fernando. The tranquillity of the 
present period is the offspring of events, as was the confusion of 
that which preceded it. General Espartero and his colleagues 
were the martyrs of circumstances. ‘They aimed at bestowing in- 
stitutions on Spain, but failed; because the passions of the people 
kindled by civil war could not be suddenly allayed or reduced to 
order. 

Should matters in the Peninsula take a fortunate turn, infinitely 
more credit will be given to the Narvaez administration than it 
has any claim to. Since its accession to power, which took place 
under very peculiar circumstances, no formidable attempt has been 
made to renew the state of anarchy, not so much owing to the 
unsparing policy of the government, which however has evinced 
its determination to purchase quiet at any sacrifice, as owing to a 
new turn taken by the public mind. The fierier and more de- 
structive passions had burnt themselves out, and whoever had 
remained in power, or succeeded to it, the effect had been nearly 
the same. After the exhaustion of the public and private resources 
of the country, the necessity of renewing them was universally 
felt, so that the minds of all classes were turned towards commerce 
and industry. They perceived that while they were knocking each 
other in the head the rest of Christendom was enriching itself, 
submitting new lands to the plough, calling forth fresh harvests, 
building new factories, constructing new ships, founding new 
colonies, or establishing new institutions calculated to promote 
public prosperity. The knowledge of these facts slowly surmounted 
the Pyrenees, or stole in with contraband cotton goods over the 
sea-bord of Andalusia. Among other revolutions there was then 
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effected a revolution of opinion, which, at the outset, enabled the 
moderados to triumph over their rivals, but in the end will prove 
fatal to their power. 

Up to this moment the Spaniards have entertained but crude 
notions of civil government. When they had an absolute king, 
they thought it their duty to practise the most complete abnega- 
tion of self, to deposit their estates, and even their reputations, 
at the foot of the throne, and, with a sort of practical idolatry, to 
worship the prince. All Spanish history may be regarded as a 
realisation of this feeling. The proudest nation in Europe was 
of nothing so proud as of its complete subjection to the throne, 
which by degrees undermined its energy, corrupted its morals, 
extinguished all love of industry, and gave universal currency to 
a barbarous taste for display and gross physical excitement. When 
the state had, through these means, been reduced to the lowest 
pitch of weakness and degradation, a reaction took place, mo- 
narchy became the object of general aversion, and the secret of 
national prosperity was sought for in the opposite extreme of that 
which had once been regarded as the supreme good. 

Hence the ‘rise of the republican party, whieh supposed that 
society could be turned inside out, like a coat, and that names 
were a sort of talisman, which could effect miracles by mystical 
processes, unknown to political science. The leaders of this party 
in Spain, as everywhere else, were generally honest and able 
men, who, deeply versed in theory, sometimes disdained to 
study the occasions and modes of its application. They refused 
to believe that political constitutions are slower of growth than 
the oak, that they are but the complete expression of the national 
character, that they are planted in a country with the first germ 
of its population, and that though they may at different times 
assume different phases, they are essentially among any given 
people, one and the same, till the utter extinction of nationality. 

Still, whatever degree of freedom Spain may hereafter enjoy, 
she will be indebted for it to the republican party, who, though 
they aimed at too much, actually created something. They 
infused into the public mind the belief that the Spanish mo- 
narchy, like an old house, required to be pulled down and built 
up again; and if they had been chosen to superintend the opera- 
tion, and could have freely acted according to their own plan, 
would have taken care it should have had more than one 
chimney. 

But the elements of political change are seldom homogeneous 
in any country. If there was in one quarter a powerful tendency 
towards democracy, in another there was a counteracting impulse, 
and the result was a compromise, a recognition of the popular 
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principle, a limitation of the royal prerogative, in one word, a 
sort of constitution, which, however imperfect, was rather in ad- 
vance of the age. 

It is now a matter of the utmost difficulty to discover the con- 
dition of the public mind in Spain. We cannot trust safely to 
the interpretation which may appear to be given by events. 
These are rather the result of material forces, more or less nicely 
balanced, than of that curious and delicate mechanism of thought 
which the leading statesmen and politicians of the country 
have been endeavouring to introduce, and on which we bestow 
the name of public opinion. Neither, unfortunately, can we 
trust to those who have travelled there and undertaken to report 
on the existing state of things, their wishes being much too 
obviously the parents of their theories. Few minds are suffi- 
ciently capacious to take in all the multiplied relations of a 
great people. Still fewer are capable of basing a sort of divi- 
nation on their experience, and foretelling what is to be from 
what is, We approach the subject with diffidence. Our own 
leanings and partialities are all on the side of freedom, and, 
therefore, when we desire to satisfy ourselves respecting the future 
destiny of any people, our hopes are apt to preponderate over our 
fears. It must not, however, be dissembled that there exist in 
the case of Spain many causes of apprehension, and that the most 
patient, laborious, and conscientious inquiry may possibly lead 
to a too fuvourable conclusion, when the tendencies of the mind 
are such as we confess ours to be. 

In the process of regenerating a people, there is work for all 
classes of statesmen, and all kinds of administrations. Without, 
therefore, believing in the doctrine of political necessity, or ima- 
gining that certain men are born to effect certain purposes and no 
others, we may affirm, upon the whole, that as Espartero was 
well fitted to manage the public affairs of Spain during a certain 
critical period, so Narvaez is aptly qualified to remain in the 
ascendant during another phasis of public opinion, in its nature, 
perhaps, transitory. The Progresista party, though essentially 
— in its principles, had highly unpopular work to perform; 
or while a great majority of the Spanish people were vehement 
Papists, swayed by all the prejudices of Romanism, and habitually 
directed by their clergy, it was found necessary for the promo- 
tion of national prosperity, to take measures highly unpalatable to 
the pope, as will as to the great body of the clergy. The par- 
tisans of the movement in Spain would appear to be situated 
nearly as the commonwealth’s men were in England, during the 
contest for liberty under Charles I. Possessing superior know- 
ledge, superior principles, and superior personal character, they 
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are yet inferior in the essential requisite of numbers, and are 
disliked by the many, because the cure of the state is not to be 
effected without occasioning considerable pain and discomfort. 
They took the lead for a time, because, as a party, they displayed 
more intelligence and greater energy than their opponents, but 
were overthrown because, by undertaking church reform, they 
enlisted against them the prejudices of the majority, and even 
appeared to be inimical to religion itself. It is not at all impro- 
bable, moreover, that being accidentally placed in opposition to 
the Church, they may in some instances have misunderstood the 
necessities of their position, and have really become irreligious 
from imagining that it was requisite for the antagonists of the 
clergy to be so. At any rate, we discover in this antagonism 
the weak point of the Progresistas, who have now discovered 
their error, and, yielding to their natural impulses as Spaniards, 
have reconciled themselves to the Church, and are seeking to 
work in conjunction with it. 

Nor is there any reason to doubt the sincerity of their recon- 
ciliation. From the very nature of things, the advocates of 
political progress are impassioned and imaginative, prone to subtle 
theorising, addicted to speculation, and more inclined to seek 
their happiness in the worship of abstractions, in gratifying the 
sense of duty in the lofty domains of ideal truth, than in the 
bleak and chilly mazes of scepticism. To all such men religion is 
a necessity and an enjoyment, not, however, the religion of shows 
and ceremonies, not a literal faith in arbitrary creeds, but that high, 
— spiritual belief, which burns like a pure flame upon the 
oftiest summits of the intellectual world, and lights up the inter- 
space between earth and heaven. No men have so much need of 
religion as the votaries of popular institutions. All the force of 
worldly principles is with their enemies. Power has an affinity 
with power. Church establishments may support despotism, but 
religion never does or can. It is the last resource of the op- 
pressed, the comfort of the afflicted, and persecuted. It takes refuge 
at the hearth of the poor, travels from cottage to cottage, sits on the 
highway with the beggar, accompanies the victim to his dungeon, 
stands beside him on the scaffold, supporting and strengthening 
his soul under all trials, the greatest as well as the least. 

We say then that the Progresistas in Spain must be a religious 
party; though it may be long before the Siaants Catholic clergy 
become friendly to them. Still some steps have already been 
taken towards so desirable a consummation. The secret of the 
Moderados has transpired. It has been discovered that they are 
a cold, calculating faction, inimical at heart to the Church, not 
because it is the depository of doctrines, which when properly 
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understood are hostile to their principles, but because it stands 
up as the rival of the state, for the affections and resources of the 
country. 

Narvaez and his colleagues are far more unfriendly to the pope 
than the Progresista leaders ever could be. It is only because the 
queen’s Camarilla is a sort of petty vestibule of the Vatican, that 
they consent to hold communication with His Holiness. They are 
possessed, no less than their predecessors, by the conviction that the 
clergy must submit to reformation before there can be any inter- 
nal peace for Spain; that they must be subjected to a double 
discipline, that, in the first place, of involuntary poverty, which by 
degrees may possibly bring them to their senses; and, secondly, that 
of education, the expense of which must be defrayed by the state. 
To be really useful in his calling, the priest must pamper less his ap- 
petite and cultivate infinitely more his intellectual faculties and 
the affections of his heart. He must cease to be a gross worshipper 
of the table and the bottle, and familiarise himself with that practice 
which ‘ with gods doth diet.’ He must be poor in spirit asin purse, 
the friend and companion of the indigent, the lowly inhabitant of 
a lonely dwelling. He must rescue his divinity from the worms, 
and once again pore diligently over those pages, into which neither 
he nor his predecessors can truly be said to have looked for 
centuries. No body of men ever stands in so invidious a light as 
that of a priesthood squabbling for temporalities. It is impos- 
sible to ward off from it, under such circumstances, the blighting 
suspicion of hypocrisy, the fear that the golden key of the Scrip- 
tures is only used to unlock the treasury of mammon, and that 
little appetite is felt for those riches which are laid up ‘ where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through or steal.’ 

We have said that the Moderados look with no kindliness 
either towards Rome or the clergy, and it is equally certain that 
His Holiness is of this opinion, for which reason the mission of 
Senor Castillo y Ayense has hitherto been productive of little 
fruit. 

It is true that Maria Christina, like many other personages of 
corrupt manners, is ready to do penance for sensual indulgences by 
the grovelling practices of superstition. Having nearly exhausted 
the irregular pleasures of this world, and, in the intemperate pur- 
suit of them, weakened her understanding, never too strong, she 
now fancies that the road to Paradise lies between files of priests 
and monks, and that the odour of incense and the sonorous chant- 
ings of the mass will be accepted in lieu of the perfume of a good 
life and the harmonies of virtuous deeds. The court, therefore, is 
a mixture of frivolity and fanaticism, of trivial shows and mechanical 
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austerities, regarded with supreme contempt by every member of 
the cabinet. Narvaez is a careless and dissipated man, who has 
no serious thought, save how he may rise in the world; Martinez 
de la Rosa is a French philosopher, who looks upon the Church 
asa necessary part of the state machinery, and the clergy as 
convenient instruments ; and M. Mon is a pragmatical economist, 
whose highest speculations never rise above questions of revenue, 
whose whole creed is comprehended in his new scheme of finance, 
and who, probably, watches with more anxiety the operations of 
the Bank of San Fernando, than the growth of piety or upright 
principles among his countrymen. 

One little trait in the history of this precious cabinet deserves 
to be mentioned, not as being calculated to illustrate its serious 
opinions or tendencies, but as betraying the innate frivolity of 
its leading members. All the world 1s familiar with the sad 
condition of Spain for many years past; with the frequency of 
its sanguinary revolutions; with the unsettling, throughout its 
whole extent, of the very foundations of society. If it possessed 
any statesmen, therefore, alive to the duties of their place, soli- 
citous to heal the wounds which a protracted anarchy had 
inflicted, they would assuredly apply themselves in the first 
instance to the grave necessities of the times; and afterwards, 
when they had composed the troubles of the kingdom, restored 
the finances, re-established public credit, and reconciled class 
with class, would probably bestow some attention on those arts 
which constitute the most graceful ornaments of a tranquil and 
flourishing state. But Narvaez and his colleagues, taking an 
original view of these matters, fancied it would argue superior 
serenity of mind, to be able, in the midst of political semmilliiaiae 
to meditate on the correct orthography of the Spanish language. 
They accordingly published a sage decree on this subject, directing 
the instructors of youth to watch over the spelling of their pupils, 
and to see that they conformed in so grave an affair to the rules of 
the academy. If they neglected this duty, they were to be 
deprived of their diplomas. With authors, whether philosophers 
or political economists, or poets, or novelists, or journalists, they 
did not interfere. These refractory, but unimportant classes, were 
abandoned to the error of their ways. If they spelled —s it 
was their own fault, and they must abide the consequences. But 
in the case of students it was wholly different; they were to be 
examined with peculiar severity, not only by the commission of 
public instruction, but by the political chief of Madrid. This 
brilliant idea must, we think, have originated with Senor Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa, who has brought all the pedantry of a dramatic 
coxcomb into the gravest affairs of state. He fancied, no doubt, 
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that ruin was impending over his valuable works, and that it 
could only be averted by interesting the government of the 
country in the great question of orthography. Possibly he may 
have. dreaded the revolutionary spirit in the serious business of 
style. Swift, we know, during the excitement and uncertainty 
of Queen Anne’s reign, addressed a letter to Lord Oxford, ex- 
pressing his deep anxiety, lest the English language should fall 
to pieces for want of an academy. But Spain is not in this pre- 
dicament; it has enjoyed the rare advantage of which Swift 
regretted our being deprived; and yet has, we find, been visited 
by so great a confusion in the matter of orthography, that serious 
apprehensions have come at length to be entertained, lest the most 
important public documents should cease to be intelligible. 

But enough of this: the Narvaez ministry hasa dim percep- 
tion of the truth, that ignorance lies at the root of all the recent 
troubles in Spain, but in attempting to remedy the evil, has 
thought proper to begin at the wrong end. What the Spaniards 
require to be taught is, that nations cannot possibly be regene- 
rated by the mere exercise of physical force, and that it is 
altogether useless to overthrow even a bad government, unless 
you know how to set up something better in its place. We by 
no means maintain that nations are never to take up arms against 
their oppressors, and engage in civil wars. It is, on the a 
our firm conviction, that of all wars, civil wars are generally the 
most just, though infinitely the most terrible. All we would 
insist on is this, that the leaders of parties ought never to plunge 
their countrymen in civil strife, before they have calmly and 
deliberately convinced themselves, that there exists no other 
means of establishing or restoring public liberty. Spain is the 
slave of instinct and impulse. She finds herself uneasy, and is 

ersuaded that bad government is the cause of her discomfort. 
he, therefore, puts forth her energies, gathers together her popu- 
lations, arms them with mortal instruments, precipitates them 
against each other, overthrows the men in power, and oblite- 
rates all traces of their errors or their crimes with blood. 

A free stage is thus produced. A brilliant —— for 
starting de novo, but where are the statesmen ? ere are their 
enlightened supporters? Where are the legislators? Where are 
the firm, honest, and patriotic electors? Alas! nowhere! Spain 
has them not. The dreadful cycle, therefore, of misrule, discon- 
tent, agitation, insurrectionary movements, civil wars, revolutions, 
is always in progress, and the fruit we see before us, in the utter 
Ravin of the country. Still misfortune is a school, as 
well to nations as to individuals, and afflictions and disasters shed 
by degrees a bitter enlightenment upon the mind. Under these 
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stern instructors, the Spanish people would appear to have 
profited something, even though they should only have made 
the discovery, that acts of violence do not necessarily lead to 
freedom, but may, under certain circumstances, prove rather the 
harbinger of despotism. 

Endeavouring to conjecture the character of the future from 
the past, we are led to think it probable that there will not soon 
again be a general breaking up of the established order of things 
in Spain. Attempts may be made, and we troubles may arise, 
but it would very greatly surprise us to behold the Peninsula tra- 
versed again by hostile Spanish armies, each representing a par- 
ticular theory of government. The attachment to families and 
dynasties, which is almost indestructible, because it springs rather 
from instinct than from reason, may yet occasion civil wars, 
though there would seem to exist among all ranks a considerable 
abatement of dynastic fanaticism. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
quite safe to reason upon the movements of a people among whom 
loyalty develops itself in so extravagant a manner as it does in 
Spain. No feeling is so dangerous and objectionable as this, 
because none is so liable to abuse. Men glory in committing acts 
of folly, in proof of their attachment to princes; which, instead of 
entitling them to the respect of the rational part of their species, 
ought to render them the subjects of unmitigated scorn. It is 
quite right to treat with respect the first magistrates of a free 
state, if they conduct dheniedives in an honest and upright man- 
ner; but it is beyond measure silly and absurd to suffer that 
respect to assume an impassioned character. In politics there 
should be no passion whatsoever, save the love of liberty; every- 
where the parent of whatever is excellent or noble in human 
institutions. 

Loyalty too frequently resembles the attachment of the canine 
race for man, not being eradicated by ill usage, or contempt, or 
the incessant assumption of superiority. It is, consequently, the 
most degrading of all feelings. It places one class of persons 
below the proper level of humanity, in order to place others 
above it. It can properly, therefore, have no existence in con- 
stitutional states, where, in order to be an object of affection, the 
sovereign must habitually display good and popular qualities; or, 
in other words, deserve the attachment which he imspires. In 
Spain it is not so. They who are interested in reviving the 
puerile devotion of the people to the old monarchy, seek by all 
manner of trivial arts to invest the person of Isabella IT. with a 
net-work of political superstition. When she appears on the Prado 
of Madrid, all the ladies rise in their carriages, all the gentlemen 
stand uncovered. This may, by some writers, be traced to the 
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old fantastic gallantry of the Spanish people, and on that ground 
justified. But we cannot admit such a defence. If this kind of 
civil idolatry were paid only to a queen, we might be induced 
to tolerate it as significative of the homage paid by strength to femi- 
nine gentleness. It is not so, however. Had Spain a king, the 
same ceremonies would be practised, the same devotion felt or 
affected. It is not to the woman, therefore, but to the wearer 
of the crown; not to the sex, but to the situation, that the com- 
pliment is paid. 

Again, when the young Queen of Spain goes to the theatre, 
through what an ordeal is she compelled to pass! We have 
not the vanity to suppose that our own queen ought to be set 
up as a model for the imitation of all other princes upon earth; 
but in these questions of state, and parade, and show, we think 
they might most of them profit considerably by observing what 
she does. For example, when she goes to the theatre, we believe 
she would gladly be permitted to enjoy the spectacle like any 
other lady, without being every now and then saluted with the 
national air, and compelled to rise and bow, and return the salutes 
of the audience, till what was meant for pleasure, is converted into 
a mere toil. Princes should be suffered to taste the same quiet, 
harmless enjoyments as other people; to pass unnoticed through 
the street, to appear unnoticed at the theatre, or on the race- 
course, or wherever else they go in search of amusement. If they 
act so as to deserve the affection of the people, they will be sure 
to discover they are beloved by a thousand silent tokens, by the 
air of satisfaction, and looks of delight exhibited by the people 
wherever they appear. Noisy demonstrations, hurrahs, vivas, 
are as deceptive as they are ridiculous, since they would be as 
profusely lavished on a Caligula or a Nadir Shah, as on an Alfred 
or a Victoria. 

One nation, it is true, is seldom competent to pass judgment on 
the practices of another. We are cold, moreover, here in the 
north; in us reason predominates. We calculate, we institute 
laborious comparisons. We weigh our opinions in a balance, we 
enter philosophically into the rationale even of our dissipations. 
Not so in the south; there, habitually, impulse is the incentive 
to action, for which reason they have more need than we of well- 
organised institutions. We could govern ourselves almost without 
a central government, being political animals, as it were, by na- 
ture. To us, public business stands in the place of all other 
amusement. We are sufficiently entertained by the art of governing 
ourselves, and take more interest in a parliamentary debate, than in 
the finest drama, or in any other work of art; we have, in fact, made 
the great discovery that the government of a state is the noblest 
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of all arts, the most intensely interesting of all occupations, and 
as we become absorbed by it, grow indifferent to amusements of 
every kind. This is the reason of the neglect into which the 
stage has fallen in England, together with almost every other 
variety of public entertainment. Thousands upon thousands rush 
to Covent Garden to hear speeches on political economy, whom 
the ability of the greatest actor could not tempt to spend a 
shilling or walk a hundred yards. Nay, to share in the gratifi- 
cation of political excitement, even for a few hours, men travel to 
London from the remotest corners of the empire in the midst of 
frost and snow, and all the inclemencies of the winter. Just 
so has it always been in free states. 

Hitherto, however, Spain has exhibited but little of this taste, 
though from many indications, there appears to be good ground 
for hoping that she is now in the act of acquiring it. She throws 
less intensity than formerly into her passion for bull-fights, and 
even into the milder madness of the stage, which will probably 
long survive the grosser and more animal enjoyment of the arena. 
Yet the good people of Madrid seem quite intoxicated with joy 
when their little queen condescends to share with them the 
recreations of the theatre, and express their rapture by throwing 
forth garlands of flowers from their boxes, and letting loose doves 
and other birds, adorned with bunches of ribbands, to flutter 
through the open spaces of the building, and be caught perhaps 
by some enthusiast in pit or gallery. Among the worshippers of 
pleasure of former ages, a similar practice prevailed, only among 
them the birds thus let loose were sprinkled with fragrant essences, 
a by fluttering to and fro, they diffused agreeably through 
the air. 

Another practice which the Moderados seem anxious to establish 
is that of consecrating in their families the portrait of the queen, 
among those of the saints of the Roman Catholic calendar. 
Possibly Isabella II. may be quite as worthy of admiration as 
many of those saints, though if her canonisation were proposed, 
and we were required to perform at Rome the part of the devil’s 
advocate in lieu of the reverend cardinal who on such occasions 
plays that part, we might possibly be able to point out some flaws 
in her character which would prevent the completion of the 
ceremony. She is indeed as yet too young to be either a saint or 
asinner. But if she be the daughter of Maria Christina, whom 
she herself, by way of paying her a particular compliment, has 
made a colonel of dragoons, we can reasonably anticipate nothing 
very exemplary from her, being brought up as she is under the 
tutelage of that mother, and in the society of those profligates by 
whom during her whole life she has been surrounded. 
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Among the better meaning persons who had charge of Isabella 
during her chi'dhood, there were some who deemed it advisable to 
inspire her with pity for the poor, and in the execution of this 

raiseworthy — = proof of an ingenuity which deserves to 
be commemorated. It probably occurred to them that it might 
offend the senses of the royal child to be brought in contact with 
actual humanity, deformed, and rendered loathsome by the 
accidents of wretchedness. They therefore ‘erected a cottage in 
the palace gardens of the Buen Retiro, and placed in it an inha- 
bitant to co-operate in bringing to maturity the charitable feelings 
of Isabella. As she entered this lowly dwelling, she beheld b 
the dim light which pervaded it, a solitary wretch stretched on his 
pallet of straw. As she advanced reluctantly towards him, he 
made several ineffectual efforts to get up, either to implore her 
aid, or to thank her for the interest she seemed to take in him. 
But then, as through debility or sickness, sank back upon his 
miserable bed and remained speechless. The exhibition must 
have been truly edifying. It was an automaton thrown into all 
the aforesaid attitudes by springs upon which her little majesty’s 
feet pressed as she moved the floor. 

It is not stated to what party the authors of this valuable inven- 
tion belonged, but they were probably Moderados of the same 
school with that celebrated “preacher who refused to mention hell 


to ears polite. No doubt the effect on the child’s mind was striking 
enough at first, especially if she had not previously been made 
aware of the nature of the dumb mechanism. But was real 
indigence so rare in the vicinity of the palace and throughout 
Madrid, as to compel the courtly teachers of the qounk queen to 


have recourse to so costly a representation? Would not the 
genuine hovel of some half-famished Castilian peasant have afforded 
her majesty as true and impressive a lesson? And might not the 
money laid out on this useless toy have been better spent even in 
indiscriminate charity? Surely there is a blight upon the dwellers 
in palaces which prevents their minds from ripening, and keeps 
them for ever in a state of crude infancy. 

But there is no necessity to enlarge on the extravagances of the 
palace, to illustrate the nature of the state of things towards which 
the Moderados would lead back the Spanish nation. They have 
inscribed the characteristics of their system on the whole face of 
the country, in ruined towns and villages, in stormed cities, 
in battle fields, whitened by the bones of the dead. They have 
employed as their instruments the worst men to be found in the 
Peninsula, men to whom assassination is a pastime, who rejoice 
at beholding the streets and churches crowded with widows and 
orphans, and old men rendered childless by the sword. Yet, as 
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generally happens, the great masters of cruelty have found imi- 
tators ambitious of practising on their masters the lessons learned 
from them. Thus assassins have a, been found to post 
themselves at night along the streets of Madrid, under the porches 
of doors, and behind the pillars of churches—whence they have 
fired at Narvaez as he passed to the opera, riddled his carriage, and 
picked off some of his outriders and attendants, though hitherto 
without once touching his person. This is how parties advance 
their views in Spain. They have no time for arguments, for regis- 
tering, ae voting, for constitutional agitation, and years 
of parliamentary debate. They see the opponent of their schemes 
before them, and shoot him ; or, missing their aim, are perhaps 
shot. The crime gives birth to revenge, and the victors of to-day 
are perhaps to-morrow victims ; the courage of all parties being 
kept up by the number of deaths it is able to occasion, or of ven- 
geances which it has on its hands. _ 

A highly characteristic anecdote is related of one of the revolu- 
tionary chiefs, who still figure in the Cortés. Having been de- 
spatched by his province at the head of a small army to assist in 
besieging the central government in the capital, he found himself 
compelled, while yet at some distance, to halt and enter into ne- 
| gg His force was weak, and likely to become weaker by 

elay, unless he could hit upon some device for at once raising the 
courage of his followers, and justifying the confidence of those who 
intrusted him with command. He felt the necessity of a military 
execution, but knew not whom to execute, as there was not amon 
his friends a single delinquent, and it was just then no easy task 
to get hold of one of the enemy. In this dilemma he bethought 
himself of a splendid stratagem. He invited the central govern- 
ment to send him an agent with whom to treat, and secretly re- 
solved to seize him as soon as he should arrive, form his troops 
into a hollow square, and shoot him immediately, to keep up their 
spirits. Not being at all aware of his humane — the mi- 
nisters despatched a gentleman to his camp, and along with him a 
person who happened to be the friend of the energetic chief, a cir- 
cumstance which entirely deranged the plans of the latter. For, 
notwithstanding his most pathetic entreaties, the general’s friend 
would not consent te have the person for whose safety he was 
pledged, shot like a dog, in order to establish an influence wholly 
unintelligible out of Spain. 

The tactics of this chief were by no means peculiar. Most of 
those who have found themselves in the possession of power, 
during the last thirteen years of confusion and anarchy, have 
sought to excite in themselves the consciousness of being some- 
body by putting other people to death. It is said that certain 
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idiosyncracies are gratified by sitting round a cheerful fire, and 
hearing the footsteps of less fortunate mortals trudging by in the 
splashing rain, or through the drifting snow. And so it appears 
to be with Spanish political adventurers, who never fancy them- 
selves quite safe but when they are engaged in cutting off their 
enemies, or persons who might — ripen into enemies if left 
quietly in possession of their heads. Themultiplication of enmities 
under the influence of such a system could not fail to be great. 
Every person in office must of necessity be the foe of many, not 
eae of those whom his party had ousted, but of those still more 
resolute and determined individuals whose friends and relations 
— remorselessly sacrificed. 

hilst things are moving in this vicious circle, exhausting the 
moral energies and paralysing the material resources of the coun- 
try, it cannot be matter of surprise that the middle classes should 
be nearly all of them Progresistas, ever ready and eager to engage 
in the work of revolution. The opinion of those, however, is quite 
erroneous, who imagine that the middle classes love revolution 
for its own sake. If they desire to pull down, it is that they may 
build up more firmly. ‘They _~ be weary of change, but they are 
still more weary of stagnation. By a sort of instinct implanted by 
Providence in man they perceive that the establishment of freedom 
is necessary to the success of industry, and hence they have been 
the enemies of every administration, with one single exception, 
that has been formed in Spain for many years past, and will be 
the enemies of every one that is formed till the nghts of industry 
shall be properly recognised. 

Scarcely an event has happened since the overthrow of Espar- 
tero which may not be adduced to prove the strong enmity of 
the middle classes of Spain to the Moderado party. The evidence 
of this truth is supplied by the population of all the great towns ; 
for in Spain, as in England, the agricultural classes are centuries 
behind the rest of the community in enlightenment, and therefore 
attached to oligarchy. It is generally felt,—in the towns of 
course we mean—that for the proper development of its resources 
industry has need of freedom and tranquillity. The conviction is 
unbroken and is the same now as it was twelve years ago; but ex- 
perience has taught it to make use of different tactics and different 
weapons. With the exception of Catalonia, where industrial acti- 
vity and skill in manufacturing processes run hand in hand with 
political ignorance, all Spain appears now to be a that 
oligarchy is to be combated and overcome by intellectual and not 
by physical weapons. In the production of this feeling the revo- 
lutions of Spain seem to have resulted and they cannot therefore 
be said to have happenedin vain. Even those members of the 
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Narvaez administration whose studies have led them to bestow 
some attention on the interests of the national industry, have there- 
by been in some measure liberalised and set at variance with the 
military dictator and his thick and thin upholders. Mon and 
Pidal, possessing some administrative skill and knowledge of the 
relation in which all governments ought to stand towards the 
people, form a sort of opposition, as it were, in the cabinet, from 
which therefore they seem likely to be ejected. 

Yet, like all other finance ministers, Mon is unpopular. He is 
necessarily the ringleader in the war against the purse, and his 
manner of conducting operations is often to the last degree vexa- 
tious and arbitrary. ie instance occurred in the beginning of the 
present year. In casting his eye over the whole frame-work of 
society to discover every chink through which reals might be 
made to ooze, he observed the water-carriers of Madrid, and 
fancied that they had not been made to contribute enough 
towards the maintenance of Queen Isabella II. and her govern- 
ment. This laborious class of men is composed entirely of 
Gallicians who from time to time leave their rugged mountains 
and proceed to the capital, in the hope of realising a little 
fortune by their brawny strength. They are in some sort the 
Beeotians of Spain, being as remarkable for the bluntness of their 
wit as for the herculean proportions of their frames. Neverthe- 
less, if they are dull, they can boast of moral qualities for which 
the inhabitants of many other provinces would perhaps be glad to 
be equally celebrated. They are industrious and honest, and, 
therefore, whether as porters or water-carriers, generally contrive 
to earn a comfortable livelihood, save money, and return to their 
native mountains, where they spend the remainder of their days 
in comparative ease and independence. 

Such are the Gallegos upon whom Senor Mon, in January last, 
fastened his financial fangs. ‘The condition of this fraternity may 
serve to throw some light on the habits and manners of the people 
of Madrid. Into every house, great and small, they are allowed 
to enter unquestioned with their water-pails, to pass from court to 
court, and descend or mount according to the locality of the 
cisterns which it is their duty. to fill. This privilege they obtain 
through the- purchase of a licence from the government, which 
costs somewhere about twenty pounds. Until Senor Mon took 
their affairs into his hands, they were permitted to dispose of 
this licence to their successors in the craft and mystery of water- 
carrying, and thus escape a loss which to such persons must be a 
heavy one. Mandeville long ago made the discovery that private 
vices are public benefits, and Senor Mon, with equal perspicacity, 
has descried the great truth, that the prosperity of a whole commu- 
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nity is augmented by the oppression and ruin of its various parts, 
or something approaching very nearly to that consummation. 
He applied this to the water-carriers, and at once increased 
the price of their licences, while he took away the right to dis- 
pose of them. His excuse was this: bad characters, he said, under 
pretence of desiring to supply their neighbours with water, 
purchased the licences from the retiring Gallegos, and obtaining 
thus an entrance into the greatest houses, perpetrated there all 
manner of crimes. This single hint of the great finance minister 
throws open a world of mystery to the imagination. Fancy a 
man in possession of a Gallego’s licence, and determined to make 
the most of it in such a city as Madrid. The ring of Gyges 
itself could hardly lay open to daring villany a wider field of 
operations. We trust some of our novelists who have, long been 
wofully in want of new materials for their fictions, will act upon 
the suggestion here thrown out, and be very careful not to make 
the slightest allusion to us. 

With respect to the water-carriers, being impatient of oppres- 
sion, yet thoroughly ignorant of all political manceuvres, they 
determined on having recourse to a very extraordinary form of 
Pronunciamento. They piled up their pails, and sitting still with 
folded arms, resolved to kill the aiden with thirst. For 
whole days the fountains were unvisited, the cisterns unfilled. 
No coffee could be made, no lemonade manufactured. The 
lips of the prettiest Madrilenas began to look parched and dry, 
and crowding round their husbands and fathers, with many soft 
imprecations against Senor Mon, they besought them to appeal to 
the humanity of the Gallegos, and entreat them not to extinguish 
all the beauty of Spain at once. The gentlemen adopted a 
different method, Instead of appealing to the feelings of the 
injured party, they went to the Corregidor, who on their repre- 
sentation, published a banda, commanding the water-carriers 
immediately to return to their work on pain of fine and im- 
prisonment. This produced the desired effect, the unfortunate 
mountaineers observing four of their companions seized and put in 
confinement by way of example, became terrified, and succumbed 
to authority, only muttering, as they resumed their labours, the 
ineffectual threat that they would alee their charges. 

While we were engaged in celebrating this great achievement 
of the Asturian financier, intelligence arrived that the cabinet of 
which he formed a part had been broken up, and for a reason 
which, if it be the true one, reflects much credit on Senor Mon, 
It has long been known that the Narvaez ministry was divided 
into two parties on the subject of the Trappani marriage, and that 
while Narvaez adopted the views of the court, and was favourable 
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to the union of the uncle with the niece, Senors Mon and Pidal 
took a wholly different view of the matter, and agreed with a 
great body of the Spanish people in deprecating such an alliance. 
The court party has camel, and there has been a new distri- 
bution of offices, though without those accompaniments of riot 
and disturbance, which formerly were sure to occur on every 
change of administration. ‘This circumstance bespeaks some im- 
provement in the condition of Spain. At the same time we must 
not omit to take into account one fact, which may go far towards 
explaining it, without presupposing any material advance in civi- 
lisation. Hitherto the principal agents of insurrection have been 
those multitudes of empleados who, thrown out of employment by 
each successive cabinet, have immediately swelled the ranks of the 
disaffected ; and while their wounds were yet fresh and smarting, 
have incited them to acts of violence. As the ministers now goin 
out and coming in, belong equally to the Moderado faction, an 
have, therefore, for the most part, the same dependants and adhe- 
rents, there no longer exists any particular necessity for a complete 
changeofunderlings. The disturbance, therefore, of the upper strata, 
in the political world does not always unsettle its foundations, and 
ministries are formed or dissolved without occasioning a revolution. 

It may be necessary to touch briefly on the circumstance 
which has nominally thrown General Narvaez out of office, though 
his influence at court remaining undiminished, and his appoint- 
ment to be generalissimo of all the forces of Spain, giving him 
more power than ever, he may again become minister whenever 
he pleases ; and will irresistibly sway the decisions of whomsoever 
may happen to fill that post. All Europe is of course aware that 
the little Queen of Spain, though still almost a child, requires to be 
married ; which, according to the views taken of such matters by 
the wisdom of our age, is a thing that ought to interest the whole 
civilised world. Its consequences, in fact, may produce much good 
or harm. Maria Christina has a brother in the kingdom of 
Naples, who, under the name of the Count di Trappani, has of late 
been frequently mentioned in the journals. Of his character we 
have been able, after the most diligent inquiry, to learn nothing. 
It is not exactly known whether he be tall or ne fair or brown, 
young or old. All that seems well ascertained is, that he is 
Christina’s brother, and that she is desirous of marrying him to her 
daughter. People of strict morals may be startled by this design. 
But they should remember who and what Christina is ; should 
recall to mind the incidents of her life, her history since the death 
of Ferdinand, her marriage with Munoz, and what preceded 
and oc it. After which their surprise will be considerably 
abated. 
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Christina has now one grand purpose to accomplish, which is 
despotically to sway the mind of ed daughter, and through her 
to govern Spain. In childhood, she is said systematically to have 
subdued and weakened her mind, in order to insure her own 
ascendancy, and now she hopes to reap the fruits of that maternal 
policy. The Count di Trappani is, probably, an instrument whose 
stops she understands, and, therefore, she strenuously advocates 
his interests, in opposition to those of her nephew, Don Enrique, 
son of the Infante Don Francisco de Paula. The Moderados 
for the most part side of course with her, while the Progre- 
sistas, being more national in their feelings, are favourable to 
the pretensions of Don Enrique, who in politics, moreover, is said 
to have adopted their principles. Now without being Progre- 
sistas, Mon and Pidal were on this point agreed with them. Not, 
however, being able, from their position, as ministers openly 
to offer opposition to the court, in their places in the Cortes the 
are said to have incited others to do so. No doubt the look 
with apprehension on the unnatural alliance, and fear lest it 
should prove a source of many woes to Spain. Hence those 
altercations and contests in the cabinet, which led to its dissolu- 
tion, and will probably exercise a powerful influence on the 
relations of parties in the legislature. 

At present the opinions in the Cortes by no means represent 
those prevailing out of doors; the people, but more especially 
the middle classes, belong in nine cases perhaps out of ten to 
the liberal party; while in the Congress there is but one Pro- 
gresista member, and in the Senate extremely few. So anoma- 
lous a state of things can scarcely be expected to last. Senor 
Orense, the Progresista, who stands alone in the Congress, feels 
himself supported by much more than his own individual strength, 
and when he speaks, evidently expresses the convictions of a 
great party. He knows that his words will produce an echo 
throughout Spain, for which reason he does not hesitate at times 
to set the whole government and Cortes at defiance, and give 
rise to scenes of tumultuous agitation, which would speedily 
prove fatal to him, but for the critical situation of the public 
mind throughout the country. The war of words which recently 
took place between Senor Orense and General Narvaez shows 
that the former is regarded as the representative of a party which 
may soon be dangerous. The triumph of the Moderados in the 
late elections proves nothing, for when ministers have a point to 
carry, and can reckon confidently on the army, they coerce the 
various constituencies of the kingdom, in the most audacious 
manner. Thus, on one occasion, at Badajoz, a whole battalion 
of soldiers was distributed among the voters, and compelled to 
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bear down the public by its mercenary suffrages. Similar events 
are of perpetual recurrence; there is no freedom of election in 
Spain. What is denominated the constitution, is as yet a mere 
contrivance for passing power from hand to hand, by a sort of 
decent juggle, which appears not to implicate the court, while it 
seems to consult the wishes of the people. 

Senor Galeano, an apostate from the liberal cause, once dis- 
closed in the Cortes the secret of Spanish parties. He acknow- 
ledged that the Moderados were attached to France, and acted 
under French influence, and this because, as he said, they were 
detested in England, He was mistaken. Our leanings are in 
favour of the Progresistas, because their opinions and policy 
appear to us better calculated, than those of their political opponents, 
to bestow prosperity upon Spain. We do not detest the Mode- 
rados, we only differ from them in opinion. Of many of their 
practices it is impossible to approve. We cannot commend the 
zeal and activity with which they have fabricated conspiracics at 
Madrid in order to have a pretext for putting to death their poli- 
tical rivals. Nor can we praise the servility with which they 
have long been doing the work of _France, to the detriment of 
their own country. To be pleased with such proceedings, would 
argue little conscience or julie on our part. Both feeling and 
common sense imperatively require us to condemn them, not 
because they are hostile to Great Britain, since under certain cir- 
cumstances that may be their duty, but because they are bad 
Spaniards. At the same time, we do not advocate their overthrow 
by violence. The Progresistas we trust will bide their time, and, 
wisely taking advantage of circumstances, gradually remove the 

round from beneath the fect of their adversaries. Until this 
shall be effected, Spain must continue to be a very inferior power, 
despised by the rest of the world, as a pitiful appendage to the 
French monarchy. Its middle classes, however, seem to be bent on 
delivering it from this humiliating state of dependence. Even 
by Moderado members questions have lately been put in the 
Cortes which indicate how uneasily the F nnd yoke sits upon the 
shoulders of Spain. The middle classes at length desire to have 
an industry of their own, a commerce and a commercial navy of 
their own, and ships and steamers of war the property of Spain. 
In obedience to this national impulse, even the Moderado cabinet 
has consented to make an effort, and is having several steamers 
built in England. These, should Spain ever escape from her 
present state of tutelage, may form the nucleus of a future navy 
to be employed for or against us, according to circumstances. 
Meanwhile, we desire it to * most distinctly understood, that the 
people of this country would view with extreme satisfaction the 
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revival of industry and the establishment of freedom in the 
Peninsula. We regard it without a particle of jealousy, standing 
as we do too high for rivalry, too far advanced in the race to be 
overtaken by any other people, unless we voluntarily relinquish 
our own abana, and sit still while others make progress. 
Taken altogether, we cannot be the rivals of any people; our 
destinies are peculiar—we stand alone. Our very situation on 
the globe renders us the masters of its commerce. Our centre is 
everywhere, and our circumference nowhere. We are at home 
in our colonies, and our colonies as yet have no boundaries. They 
are spreading, they are acquiring strength, they are approximating 
towards each other, they may touch some day, and coalesce into 
one prodigious whole, the like of which it has not fallen to the 
lot of history to describe. From such a position it is quite im- 
possible that we should look upon Spain with any other than a 
friendly eye. We desire to behold her flourishing and free, our 
friend, if possible, but at any rate her own friend, and not the 
slavish handmaid of another state. 


Art. IL—1. Jeanne. Suivi de Procope le Grand. 2 vols. 
Bruxelles. 1844. 

. Isidora. 1 vol. 1845. 

. Le Meunier d Angibault. 3 vols. 1845. 

. Teverino. Fantasie. 1 vol. 1845. 

. Le Péché de M. Antoine. 2 vols. 1846. 


WE have been somewhat remiss with Madame Sand ; and yet 
certainly from no disrespect to her. Having, about two years 
ago,* devoted a paper to an examination of her works, we thought 
that, in our efforts to keep pace with the rapid publications of the 
day, we might safely leave her new novels to trust to the magic 
influence of her name, and give our space to works less likely to 
force attention. But several inquiries y wahes been made respect- 
ing what George Sand has written since ‘ Consuelo,’ we gladly un- 
dertake to answer them. 

‘Jeanne’ is a story which has excited considerable differences 
of opinion. Some speak rapturously of its — and ideality ; 
others regard it as feeble. The cause of this, we take it, lies in the 


fact of its being the most Gothe-like story she has written. By 
this epithet we do not mean to imply that the work resembles 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ or the ‘ Wahlverwandschaften ;’ not in the 
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least ; we mean that it is Githe-like in having so much light with- 
out heat. It is bright, but cold; clear, plastic, but unexciting. 
To certain critics, therefore, it will appear a chef-d’euvre. ‘To 
the generality of readers it must be a work easily read and as soon 
forgotten. For ourselves, greatly as we admire some portions, we 
must confess the second category is that in which we should place 
it ; the more so as we too well know with what a witching pen 
George Sand can write—with what marvellous power she can join 
heat with light. 

The character of Jeanne herself we conceive to be a failure. 
Madame Sand is peculiarly fond of painting chaste women; but 
the chastity of Jeanne is so completely identified with ignorance, 
that it ceases to be ideal, and sinks, in our estimation, into mere 
brute insensibility. We should as soon think of adoring a statue 
for its chastity as Jeanne. Where there is no passion to combat 
there is no honour inremaining pure. In fact, the ideal ignorance 
of Jeanne is a philosophical fiction, in which we see more fiction 
than philosophy. Ignorance in its naiveté may be touching ; and 
when handled by such a consummate artist as our author, may be 
full of interest; but it is a serious mistake to idealise ignorance 
into grandeur. It cannot be dignified, it cannot be impressive, it 
cannot be enchanting. Naive, it may be ; and may awaken pity 
because of its helplessness; but in this very helplessness there is 
something which destroys all ideality. 

‘ Jeanne’ betrays not only a want of that profound truth which 
generally characterises George Sand’s creations, but also a want of 
that animation and passion which irradiates them. There is some- 
what of languor in the style, very unusual with her; which may pro- 
bably arise from the false conception she is struggling to make real; 
a suspicion which seems confirmed by the vigour of some of the 
scenes, in which secondary persons anh real passions come into play. 
On the whole, ‘Jeanne’ may be recommended as a work which 
even girls may read: it contains nothing to ruffle the most delicate 
fastidiousness, nothing toscandalise the most inquisitive ‘ propriety.’ 

‘Isidora’ is rightly called a fragment. It isa careless aflair ; 
written probably for some feuilleton, and written in such haste, or 
with such carelessness, that no regard whatever has been paid to 
the most ordinary rules of construction. It begins by pretending 
to be extracts from two journals kept by a poor, ambitious youth, 
who lives in a garret communing with his thoughts. This stale 
device is quickly forgotten, and the narrative pursues its course, 
as if nothing of the kind had preceded. By the time we get to 
the second part, the narrative changes again, and is no longer told 


by the hero, but by the author. All this without a word of ex- 
planation, 
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The careless novel reader little heeds such inadvertencies; but 
the critic cannot shut his eyes to them; he is forced by other 
considerations to signalise them. This negligence, trivial in itself, 
is important as an indication of the state of literature. Of all the 
abuses of the press none need more vigilant repression, than the 
growing irreverence of Art manifested by the ‘ Free Pencils,’ all 
over Europe. To write much is daily becoming a greater ambition 
than to write well. The demand is for quantity. Instead of ex- 
quisite stories in one or two volumes, carefully meditated, slowly 
written, we are now confronted on all sides with stories sprawlin 
over ten volumes, written recklessly—or rather not written at all, 
but dictated ; in which plan, probability, characterisation have to 
shift for themselves: if they can be improvised, so much the better; 
if not, we must put up with the loss. 

It is a bad state of things. Literature has for some time past 
been rapidly sinking into journalism; it is fast becoming periodi- 
cally printed talk. Rapidity is consequently as valuable as genius. 
If this be true of serious literature—of politics, criticism, his- 
tory, and philosophy, how much more strongly will the evil be 
felt in fiction? Ifthe solid is to be frittered. away, what fate 
awaits the light and frivolous? When thinkers waste themselves 
upon the journal or review, the novelists, of course, will fall a prey 
to the feuilleton. In France this is but too much the case. 
the names, however great, are gradually appearing in the feuilleton. 
In England the same tendency manifests itself. It is enough to 
allude to the favourite practice of monthly publication, whether in 
magazines or in separate fragments. This is but another form of 
the feuilleton mania; and even this imitation would seem insuffi- 
cient, since Dickens, Knowles, and James have recently taken to 
publish in newspapers. 

The manifold evils of this hasty and piecemeal publication have 
been often pointed out; we shall not touch upon them here. Suffice 
it to say that some compensation is afforded by the steady per- 
severance of all men conscious of the dignity of literature and 
willing to uphold it ; so that while on the one heoll it is true that 
all the evils frequently deplored do certainly exist, in our current 
literature ; it is, on the other hand, no less true, that at no period 
have more numerous or more important works appeared than 
those which are produced—if we except the great epochs in litera- 
ture, which were great, because of the happy conjunction ot 
several remarkable men. In this age of rapid writing there are 
men growing old over the composition of a single work. That 
truly monumental work, ‘ Mill’s System of Logic,’ occupied no 
less than fifteen years ; to be sure as many yearsseem from all ap- 
pearances likely to elapse, before any one will arise and grapple 
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with it. Mr. Grote’s ‘ History of Greece’ has, we believe, been still 
longer in gestation. Twenty years were given to the elaboration 
of Mr. St. John’s ‘ Hellenes.” Mr. Macauley’s‘ History of England 
has stolen many years of his active life. Carlyle’s ‘ Cromwell’ 
was certainly no —_~ work. Lord Mahon’s ‘ Life of Condé,’ 
originally written in French, and his ‘ History of England,’ do 
not belong to la littérature facile. Not to degenerate into the 
catalogue style, we may sum up with the assertion, that in spite of 
the countless ‘ gentlemen writing with ease,’ there is also a goodly 
band of grave and earnest writers, ready to uphold the cause of 
sound literature, and to transmit examples to succeeding times. 

If this be true, we owe the more honour to the select few, for their 
disdain of vulgar arts; and we must regret the more deeply any de- 
rogation from their high position. Such a regret oppresses us in the 
case of George Sand. Above all existing novelists, she is the last 
who should succumb. There is not one, in any country, who can 
compete with her as an artist, or as a painter of passion and 
character. Few have had her deep and varied experience of 
life; none have had her power of pourtraying it. And she— 
placed by general consent at the head of French prose writers— 
she is to enter the lists of the feuilleton against the improvisatort 
Dumas, Soulié, and Sue; the matchless author of ‘ Indiana,’ and 
‘ Lélia,’ to cope with ‘ Le Comte de Monte Cristo,’ *‘ Les Drames 


Inconnus,’ and ‘ Le Juif Errant!’ Genius to contend against dic- 
tation, when sr is the goal. Did Madame Sand ever ask 


herself what effect she could produce in the feuilleton? Did she 
ever consider how her exquisite style was thrown away in a 
journal, read so rapidly, that the style of Eugéne Sue could suf- 
fice for it? Did she ever reflect that in those novels of hers, in 
which she pours forth that impassioned philosophy which she is 
so anxious should get a hearing, are wasted on a feuilleton, where 
readers have only time to scramble through and glance at the 
story? Evidently the feuilleton is the last place she should 
choose; and hers is the last sort of talent to succeed there. 

We have been led into these remarks by the small fragment, 
entitled ‘ Isidora,’ which is quite unworthy of its author, being 
nothing more than a reproduction of old materials. Isidora her- 
self is a fusion of ‘ Lélia’ and ‘Pulcherie’-—but somewhat feeble ; 
and the hero is one of those pale aspiring young men, without 
character, without force, whom the author has recently taken 
an affection to, but for whom we have no respect, in spite of 
their love of poetry, their reveries, and their purity. Madame 
Sand has seldom been happy in her heroes. Hitherto almost all 
her well-drawn young men were rascals ; her pencil seemed to 
delight in drawing women and old men; her lovers were heartless 
or weak; now they are drivellers. Pierre in ‘ Le Compagnon’ was 
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a noble prolétaire; he wasa man. Why does she not oftener 
draw such characters—she who can touch them with so unrivalled 
a pencil! Instead of this, we have now a melancholy pale-faced 
youth, dreaming of social regeneration, aspiring to an ideal state 
because he cannot fitly accommodate himself to the real; vague, 
restless, discontented,—useless, coxcombical, unmanly. We feel 
no sort of sympathy with such sickly creatures, and very readily 
hand them over to one of Balzac’s femmes de trente ans: they 
would form a pretty pair! 

Let us add, however, that Madame Sand does not seem much 
to sympathise with them. Her better instincts constantly turn 
her elsewhere and force her, as it were, to ridicule her own crea- 
tion. Thus in ‘ Le Meunier d’Angibault, Grand Louis is the real 
hero; the man after her heart; and in ‘ Le Péché de M. Antoine,’ 
the effervescence of Emile is contrasted with the practical head of 
Cardonnet, and the patient calmness of Boisguilbault. We should 
be happy to see these better instincts gaining complete predomi- 
nance; for we are heartily tired of the dreamy ineffectual young 
gentlemen. Sténio was admissible, as a type; besides, he was a 

oet. But Sténio turned Humanitarian is fatiguing; or worse. 

We had begun to despair of George Sand. The feebleness of 
the ‘Comtesse de Rudoldstadt,’ and ‘ Jeanne,’—the carelessness and 
nothingness of ‘ Isidora’—though all contained occasional passages 
such as no one else could pen—led us to suspect that the cry of 
‘George Sand has written herself out,’ might not be one of envy, 
but of regret. Many were the moralising reflections this sus- 
picion aroused in us; and we were beginning to accustom our- 
selves to the idea; for, said we, why should she not write herself 
out? has she not already presented an immense variety of cha- 
racters—has she not given us the rich experience of a life, the 
profound thoughts of an extraordinary mind? The source must 
be dry some day ; why not suppose it dry at present? Having 
consoled ourselves as we best could, there came ‘ Le Meunier 
d’Angibault’ to overthrow all our conclusions and once more to 
awaken our enthusiasm. How much of the rapture which this 
work roused may be owing to the force of contrast with the three 
preceding novels, we cannot determine; certain it is that in the 
* Meunier,’ we recognised with delight the hand that wrote 
‘Valentine,’ ‘Simon,’ ‘Le Compagnon du Tour de France; 
which is not saying little. 

‘Le Meunier d’Angibault’ has its scene laid in Le Berry: a 
spot which always inspires George Sand. In Le Berry she was 
brought up; and with its wild romantic scenery her thoughts 
were early imbued. The affection she bears the country, exer- 
cises a hapvy influence over her writings; and nowhere, except, 
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perhaps, in speaking of Venice, does the witchery of her style 
exert a more potent spell, than in bringing before you the en- 
chanting scenery of la Vallée Noire. It is then we would say, 
with Theocritus, that her music is more lulling than the sound of 
water flowing from a rock.* It is then that all the vague, 
exquisite sensations which lovely scenes awaken, are excited in 
us by the mere force of words. It is then especially that, as we 
said formerly, her love is the love of a poet, and her pen is the 
pen of a lover. 

‘Le Meunier d’Angibault’ is dedicated to her daughter 
Solange (the name of the patron saint of Le Berry, by the way) 
and has these words by way of epigraph, ‘ Mon enfant, cher- 
chons ensemble” To all who, like ourselves, prefer George Sand 
as an artist to George Sand as a philosopher, this epigraph will 
be ominous. Nor does the opening chapter in any way re-assure 
us. Marcelle de Blanchemont, the heroine, belongs to the ancient 
aristocracy of France, but has fallen in love with one of the 
people. Again the old contrast! There is something very like 
exhaustion in this perpetual reproduction of the same subject. 
The more so as it becomes weaker and weaker, and loses more 
and more of its individuality, as it becomes more and more in- 
fected with social theories. We have had a prolétaire hero in 
love with an aristocratic heroine, in ‘ Valentine,’ in ‘ Simon,’ 
in ‘ La Derniére Aldini,’ in ‘ Le Compagnon,’ and in ‘ Isidora.’ 
The four first were full of life; the fifth was pale and languid; 
but the last is worse than all. This iteration opens curious trains 
of speculation. We are tempted to see in it a sort of compro- 
mise between her instincts and her philosophy. The royal blood 
that flows in her veinsf is perhaps the cause of her aristocratic 
heroines; the romantic theory she has embraced, respecting all 
_ grandeur residing in the people, is the cause of her prolétatre 

eroes. 

To return: Marcelle de Blanchemont’s husband has been re- 
cently killed in a duel for some other woman; he was a baron, 
consequently a blackguard. She being thus left a widow, offers 
her hand to him who has her heart: Henri Lémor. He is a 
prolétaire, consequently a pure, chaste, enthusiastic, generous, de- 
licate nature, whose pale face bespeaks an ardent and a dreamy 
soul. This Lémor inherited, from his father, a tolerable fortune, 
which, instead of spending on himself and family, as egotists 
would have done, he divides amongst his father’s workmen. This 
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is taking Christianity au pied de la lettre; but this is only halfhis 
sacrifice. He had received from nature a rare and puissant orga- 
nisation, which had been cultivated by a brilliant education. 
With a mind stored with the riches of philosophy and science, and 
capable of becoming one of what Shelley grandly calls ‘ the unac- 
knowledged legislators of the world,’ he sets all these advantages 
aside, and in more than Christian humility turns workman! He not 
only thinks that all men are brothers, but, apparently, that all 
men should be labourers ; social equality is to be obtained not by 
raising the people, but by descending to their level. ‘ Such being 
Henn Lémor’s character and opinions, the reader will not be sur- 
prised to find that he energetically refuses the hand Marcelle 
offers him. He loves her, adores her, thinks her saint enough to 
be a prolétaire, virtuous enough to be poor. But she has one 
fault in his eyes; only one, yet that is indelible : she is rich! she 
is young, she is beautiful, she loves—but she is rich. In vain 
she entreats him to marry her; he will not accept the sacrifice. 
Apparently he wishes to on the réle to himself: sacrifices are for 
him alone to make. That this is anything but real generosity we 
need scarcely remark. Admitting the repugnance of a poor man 
to accept the hand of a patrician to be the natural repugnance of 
a delicate mind, we still think that George Sand has exaggerated 
and somewhat misplaced it. The scene in which this refusal takes 


place is the worst in the book; and, unfortunately, it is the opening 
chapter. 

Marcelle loves him if possible the more for his inflexibility, and 
writes thus to him: 


“ You are right, and I comprehend your motives. I am not worthy 
of you; but I will strive to become so. I am about to set off on a long 
voyage. Do not be anxious about me, and continue to love me. In 
one year from this you will hear from me. Dispose of yourself in 
such a manner that you shall be free to come to me in whatever spot I 
may call you to. If then you do not think me properly converted, you 
must give me another year. One year, two years, with hope, is almost 
happiness for two beings who have loved each other so long with- 
out hope.” 


She then quits Paris for Blanchemont to ascertain the state of 
her husband’s affairs. From the moment of quitting Paris the 
interest ceases to centre in Marcelle and her lover, and passes to 
the more charming Meunier. The air of towns is oppressive to 
Sand’s poetical genius ; she only breathes freely when she is in 
the country, inhaling the fresh atmosphere of the mountain or the 
valley. Marcelle’s journey is beautiful Some parts of her way 
through the Vallée Noire remind one of that exquisite ride 
through the lanes in ‘ Valentine.’ She loses her way, and as the 
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night deepens her fears awaken. A pleasant help is at hand, in 
the shape of Grand Louis the Meunier, whom she had seen and 
conversed with at the inn, and for whom her child had conceived 
a sudden liking. Grand Louis offers her the hospitality of his 
Mill, which she gratefully accepts. She rises early in the morning 
and rambles about the pleasant grounds belonging to the Miller. 
There she is startled by the sight of ‘ Henri,’ recently cut on the 
bark of a tree. This leads to inquiries. Grand Louis cannot 
quite satisfy her. He conjectures that the person who cut that 
name must be a young man who passed a few hours at the mill 
some days before. Marcelle suspects that it was Henri Lémor; 
and the reader is sure of it. 

By this time Marcelle and the Meunier are great friends, and as in 
novels, confidences are soon exchanged; Grand Louis and Marcelle 
soon know each other’s secrets. That of Grand Louis is soon told. 
He loves Rose Bricolin, the daughter of the rich farmer of Blanche- 
mont ; his love is returned by the damsel, but scouted by the 
parents, who deem him too poor. Marcelle resolves to assist her 
new friend in his love affair. She departs for Blanchemont, to 
inspect the state of her property, and the Bricolin family. She 
finds the former in a desperate state ; the latter a true picture of a 
rich, vulgar, and ambitious family, with the charming Rose as a 
flower springing up amidst the weeds, with the grandfather and 
grandmother forming a picturesque background. ‘This is a Dutch 
— for life-like effect ; with a deeper meaning than any 

utch painter ever cared for. Bricolin is a masterly portrait, some- 
what in the manner of Balzac, without his excessive minuteness. 
The vulgarity, avarice, ignorance, ambition of this rusé peasant 
as to become a landed proprietor, are finely pourtrayed. 

arcelle is disgusted with him ; but she is forced to treat with 
him. Forced to sell Blanchemont, she is induced to consider his 
offer of 250,000 francs. She knows he is cheating her, but sees 
no escape. Her ruin does not afflict her, as may be seen by this 


commencement of a letter which she immediately writes to her 
lover : 


“Henri, what happiness! what joy! I am ruined. You can no 
longer reproach me with my riches ; you will no longer hate my golden 
chains. Iam become a woman whom you can love without remorse, 


who has no longer need to make any sacrifices for you,” et cetera et 
cetera! 


Is not this slightly ridiculous? That a woman should be glad 
of any event which removed an obstable to her union is natural 
enough ; but what are we to think of the pale-faced coxcomb who 
‘brought her to this pass ? 

Grand Louis undertakes to put her letter in the post, and to 
dispose of her travelling-carriage. He arrives at the town of three 
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stars, with that intent. There he meets Henri Lémor. He re- 
cognises him with the perspicacity of a diplomatist; gives him 
the letter; draws him into conversation ; quarrels with him; 
becomes his friend, and concludes by taking him to the mill, where 
he may conceal himself under the disguise of an assistant, and so oc- 
casionally see Marcelle. All this is narrated with considerable 
jnterest, and the socialist discussions mingled with the rest are well 
enough conducted, whatever we may think of the ideas. 

The lovers being brought thus together, the reader expects that 
the tale is soon toclose. But Grand Louis and Rose Bricolin now 
occupy the scene ; and little else occurs that is not episodical, 
except the endeavours of Marcelle to soften Bricolin. Finding 
this hopeless, she determines to buy his consent. He wishes to 
purchase Blanchemont, but will not give full value for it. Mar- 
celle consents to accept his price on condition that he allow Rose 
to marry Grand Louis. He is somewhat incredulous at first, but 
seeing her bent upon it, he decides. We should have said that 
his eldest daughter has been driven mad, having had her affections 
blasted by parental avarice : she loved one poorer than herself ; 
her father refused his consent ; her lover enlisted, was shot, and 
the shock was so great that she lost her senses. Several of the 
episodes concern la Bricoline ; they are written with extraordinary 

ower. The reader will now understand Bricolin’s soliloquy upon 
Marcelle’s offer: 


“ That will be a famous bit ofeconomy. That devil of a dowry, which 
I must some day or other have given to Rose, would have prevented 
my purchasing Blanchemont. No dowry—and Blanchemont for 250,000 
francs—that makes at least a 100,000 francs’ profit. Come, I must 
not hesitate. And with all this, if Rose were to become mad, like her 
sister, I must then give up all idea of finding a son-in-law....and be- 
sides, I should have to pay a doctor so much annually ... . and, moreover, 
it would be too sad to see her grow ugly and dirty, like her sister. 
It will be a disgrace to us to have two children insane. Rose will be 
curiously settled, it is true, but the domain of Blanchemont will 
cover all. People will criticise her position ; but they will envy mine, 
Allons ! soyons bon pére. The affair is not a bad one.” 


There you have Bricolin entire. His avarice, his heartless- 
ness, his ambition, his calculation, and his respect for ‘ what the 
world says.’ The contract signed, the reader is now prepared 
for the happiness of the lovers, since every obstacle is removed. 
But patience! we have not done yet. The money is paid and 
set aside. The family are all asleep, except Bricolin, who is 
alone, and getting quietly drunk, in satisfaction at the contract 
he has just made; there is also one other awake, with fearful 
thoughts hurrying across her brain, with long meditated ven- 
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geance about to explode: it is Za Bricoline. The poor maniac is 
about to take reprisals. A brand ‘s in her grasp; the farm burns, 
burns; the family awake in terror; the cattle and servants yell; 
the drunken Bricolin is half sobered; Marcelle exerts herself, and 
saves their lives; and it is with difficulty that the fire is subdued, 
after having executed but a portion of its destined work. That 
— is, however, enough to exasperate Bricolin, and to ruin 

farcelle: the money paid her for her domain is burned; the 
last remnant of her wealth is gone; she is a beggar. The power 
and truth with which all this is sketched are truly wonderful; 
the reader’s excitement is carried to the highest pitch, and the 
more so on account of the curious traits of character which the 
author manages to elicit in the hubbub. ‘The exasperated Bri- 
colin accuses Grand Louis of the deed, and orders his arrest. The 
truth is, however, soon discovered. The chapel is on fire. Bri- 
colin rushes in, but soon falls back upon one of the servants, 
aghast at the sight of his maniac daughter, who appears with a 
lantern in one hand, anda wisp of straw in the other. She 
retires slowly, after having lit the last bundle. She walks so- 
lemnly, her eyes fixed on the _—— seeing no one, and entirely 
absorbed in the satisfaction of a vengeance long meditated, and 
calmly executed. A gen-d’arme marches up to her, and seizes 
her by the arm. Perceiving that she is surrounded, she dashes 
her brand in the face of the gen-d’arme, who, thrown off his guard, 
quits his hold, and lets her escape. She flies through the flames 
with strange rapidity—reaches the roof of the chapel, and there, 
standing amidst the flames that roar around her, sings snatches of 
anair to which she was accustomed to dance with her lover, and with 
a fearful sarcasm launched at her father, expires in the flames. This 
ghastly scene concludes the novel. There is, indeed, a final chapter, 
in which affairs are hurriedly wound up. A large sum of money, 
originally stolen from Bricolin’s father, by Cadoche, a picturesque 
vagabond of whom we have hitherto made no mention, because 
he was episodical, and restored, at the death of the robber, removes 
all difficulties. Grand Louis and Rose are married. As for Mar- 
celle and Henri, being poor enough to be virtuous, they are mar- 
ried also, and, we presume, ‘ lived happy ever afterwards.’ 

On reading over our meagre analysis of this interesting work, 
we become sensible how little the charm depends upon the story, 
and how much upon the characters. Grand Louis is the genuine 
ideal of a prolétaire, because he has the characteristics of his 
class. He is a man: a strong, generous, hearty, intelligent man. 
Henri Lémor is at the best but a theory, and a sickly one. Just 
what his pale face is to Grand Louis's hearty robustness, are the 
unhealthy Utopian reveries of the one to the sterling good sense 
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of the other. Ina word, Grand Louis is a man of the people; 
Henri is a collegian of eighteen, smitten with melancholy, and 
dreaming of social regeneration. The one is a portrait from life, 
somewhat idealised; the other is an exaggeration from the circu- 
lating library. La folle is terrific; and Cadoche is one of those 
picturesque beggars in which the author delights as much as Scott 
did in picturesque hags. So interesting are all these personages, 
that we could bear with them without fatigue for several volumes; 
but it must be confessed, that they throw Marcelle and Henri 
very much into the shade. There is a good deal of discussion 
in the course of the work, and those who are ready to revile the 
author for her ‘ social theories,’ will do well to consider the 
calm and temperate wisdom which reigns in several of these dis- 
cussions. Whatever may be her hopes for the future, it is 
plain enough that she regards as puerile and premature any 
attempt to introduce new institutions before the mind of the 
nation has grown fitted to receive them. She knows, no one 
better, that a doctrine requires time before it can be realised; 
that all sudden changes are fatal. 

The only fault with which we would reproach ‘ Le Meunier 
@ Angibault’ is that false conception of Marcelle and Henri, of 
which we previously spoke. All the rest is excellent in concep- 
tion and execution; the style generally worthy of her pen, 


though sometimes more diffuse and vague than befits the author 
of ‘ Lélia’ and ‘ Jacques.’ It may not be uninteresting to add, that 
the present novel is quite unexceptionable on the score of mo- 
rality; and may be read by any female of any ages provided she 


have no objection to an occasional Utopian tira 
cratic young lady may open it without hesitation. 

‘ Teverino’ came next. It is entitled ‘ une fantaisie,’ and 
appeared in the feuilleton of Za Presse. Here again the lovers 
are thrown into the shade, and the whole affair of their love is 
somewhat feeble and uninteresting. Teverino himself is a re- 
markable sketch, and though exaggerated, yet consistent. The 
Bird-catcher is a genuine bit of poetry; and the old Curé is well 
hit off. We see the traces of the author’s genius; but we see 
also the fatal effects of the feuilleton. When one is gifted with 
a mind like that of George Sand, it is lese-littérature to abuse 
such gifts by squandering ee upon trivialities. One who can 
create, should not descend to trifle. A ‘ fantaisie’ is very well; 
but if the poet’s imagination take such vagabond flights, it should 
at least be artistic in its plan. ‘ Teverino’ is ‘ une fantaisie;’ or 
rather let us call it a caprice. The pen that traced it, wandered 
‘at its own sweet will careless of plan, indifferent of truth; 
now and then sketching a charming scene; now falling into the 
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common-places of fiction; always wandering at hazard. There 
are passages in it which fix attention, and haunt the imagination 
long afterwards. Here is one that has curiously affected us:— 

“Striking into a wild gorge, Leonce walked rapidly to relieve his 
over-excited and tumultuous feelings. 

“ His ill-humour soon melted away before the charms of nature. 
Pursuing a winding path that skirted the bases of the cliffs, he came 
to the margin of a miniature lake, or rather of a crystalline disk of 
water, deep-set, and almost hidden in a hollow cone of granite. The 
deep pool, gleaming like the azure sky and golden clouds it reflected, 
seemed the very emblem of quiet happiness. Leonce sat down on the 
bank in a recess of the rock, which formed a flight of natural steps, as 
if to invite the traveller down to the verge of the still waters. He 
gazed a long while on the insects coated in turquoise and ruby mail, 
that hovered about the aquatic plants; and then te saw in the mirror 
of the lake a flock of wood-pigeons darting through the air, and dis- 
appearing like a vision with the speed of thought. ‘So pass away,’ 
said Leonce to himself, ‘the joys of life, with a flight as swift and as 
inexorable ; and like that reflection of the careering image, they, too, are 
but shadows.’ Then he was struck with the absurdity of thus fabricating 
German metaphors, and he envied the tranquillity of soul of the cure, 
in whose eyes that beautiful lake would have been nothing more than a 
capital reservoir for trout. 

“A slight sound above him struck his ear, and for a moment he 
thought it was Sabina coming to meet him; but the beating of his 
heart quickly subsided at the sight of a person who was descending the 
rocky staircase, on the last step of which he himself was seated. 

“This was a tall, strapping fellow, worse than meanly clad, with a 
small bundle tied up ina red and blue pocket-handkerchief, and hung by 
a stick over his shoulder. His rags, his long hair falling over his pale 
and sharply-marked features, his thick inky beard, his easy, careless 
bearing, and a certain jeering expression that plays about the countenance 
of the vagabond when he meets the rich man alone and face to face,— 
all this marked the new comer for an arrant scamp. 

“It flashed across the mind of Leonce that he was in a very lonely 
spot, and that the advantage of the ground was all on the side of the 
unknown ; for the path was too narrow for two, and it would need but a 
very brief contest for it, to send into the silent depths of the lake which- 
ever of the combatants should prove to have the weaker fists and the 
worse position. 

“Contemplating this contingency, which however did not give him 
much concern, Leonce assumed an air of indifference, and awaited the 
stranger's approach in philosophic composure. Still he could not help 
counting with some little impatience the footsteps that sounded on the 
rock, until the vagabond had reached the lowest stair, and was just at his 
side. 

* «Beg pardon, sir, if I incommode you,’ said the stranger, in a sono- 
rous voice, and with a very decided southern accent, ‘but mayhap your 
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worship would have the civility to make way for me a bit, that I may 
get a drink.’ ‘ By all means,’ said Leonce, allowing him to pass, and 
going back a step higher so as to be immediately behind him. 

“ The stranger took off his tattered straw hat, knelt down on the rock, 
and eagerly plunged his rough beard and half his face into the water. 
Then he began to suck in a long draught with a noise like that made 
by horses in drinking, which suggested to Leonce the facetious idea of 
whistling to him, as grooms do to amuse their impatient and irritable 
animals on the like occasions. But he abstained from this piece of 
pleasantry, and envied the superb confidence with which the ragged 
rascal thus placed himself at his feet, with his head and body thrown 
heedlessly forward, in a ¢éte a téte, which, in case of a dispute, might 
easily have proved fatal to one of them. ‘This is the poor man’s only 
blessing,’ thought Leonce, again resuming his reflections; ‘he feels at 
ease in encounters like this. Here are we, two men equally matched 
perhaps in strength ; yet one of us could not venture to drink thus under 
the nose of the other without looking a little behind him, and the one 
who can thus quench his thirst gratis with such zest is not the rich man.’ 

“ When the vagabond had drunk enough, he drew himself up and re- 
mained seated on his heels. ‘It’s very warm for drinking, is this water,’ 
said he, ‘and is likely to cool one’s thirst a deal more in passing through 
the pores than down the throat. What’s your worship’s opinion?’ ‘ Have 
you a fancy to take a bath?’ said Leonce, who hardly knew whether the 
other’s words did not convey a threat. 

“*Yes, sir, I have a fancy that way,’ replied the man, quietly begin- 
ning to undress ; an operation which did not occupy much time as he 
was not superabundantly clad, and had scarcely one button-hole in his 
apparel that was not burst. 

“<¢You know how to swim, I hope,’ said Leonce. ‘This is a wide 
pool, there is no beach on this side, But the rock runs straight down ap- 
parently to a great depth.’ 

“ Oh, never fear, sir ; trust an ex-professor of the art of natation in the 
Gulf of Baja,’ replied the stranger; and whipping off the rag that 
served him for a shirt he threw himself into the lake with the ease of a 
waterfowl. 

“ Leonce took pleasure in watching him dive down, disappear for some 
moments, and then come to the surface again at a more distant point, 
swim across the whole breadth of the little lake in the twinkling of an 
eye, float on his back, place himself erect as if he trod the bottom, 
and then gambol about, flinging up waves of foam around him, and 
going through all these performances with native grace and admirable 
vigour. 

“ He soon however returned to the foot of the rock, and as the bank 
was indeed very steep, he requested Leonce to lend him a hand and help 
him to climb it. The young man complied with a good grace, at the 
same time keeping a wary eye to avoid being pulled in by surprise ; and 
when the swimmer sat down on a stone heated by the sun, Leonce could 
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not help admiring the strength and beauty of his frame, the fairness of 
which contrasted with his somewhat tanned face and hands. 

«This water is colder than I thought,’ said the swimmer, ‘it is 
warm only on the surface, and it is not till I take a second dip, that I 
shall rightly enjoy it. Now is the time by the by to see to my toilet a little.’ 
And he took out of his scanty bundle a large shell that served him for 
a cup, but which he had disdained to make use of when he drank. He 
filled it again and again with water, which he poured over his head and 
beard, washing and scrubbing, with extreme care and exquisite zest, 
that ample black fleece which dripped at every point, and gave him 
the appearance of a wild river deity. Then beginning to feel himself 
incommoded by the rays of the sun, that fell vertically on his head and 
neck, he gathered enilee of rushes and flaggers, twisted them together, 
and made himself a hat, orrather a crown, of verdure and flowers. 
Whether it was the effect of chance, or of a certain natural taste, it 
happened that this head-dress was arranged in so artistic a fashion, 
that it completed the idea of an antique Neptune, which his appearance 
otherwise suggested. 

“He leaped again into the lake, swam to the opposite side, and run- 
ning about the shore, which there shelved gently, and was covered with 
vegetation, he gathered some splendid white water-lilies, and placed 
them in his diadem. Finally, as if aware of the real admiration with 
which Leonce beheld him, he made himself a sort of garb with a girdle 
of reeds and aquatic leaves; and then, free, stately, and beautiful 
as the first man, he stretched himself out on a patch of fine sand, and 
seemed to dream or sleep in the sunshine, in a majestic attitude. 

‘¢ Struck by the perfection of such a model, Leonce opened his album, 
and attempted a sketch of that strange being who, as he lay, reflected 
in the limped water, half naked and half clad in leaves and flowers, pre- 
sented the most beautiful type that ever artist had the good fortune to 
behold in such a scene:—the accessories, dark rocks, glistening foliage, 
and silvery sands, all admirably harmonising with the subject. The 
broad masses of light, broken by the deep shadows of the rock, and 
the reflection cast by the water on that moist and Titian-toned form, 
all combined to give Leonce one of the most complete artistic enjoy- 
ments, and one of the most vivid poetic perceptions, he had ever 
experienced ; for though a statuary, he was equally susceptible of the 
beauty of colour as of that of form. 

“ All at once he shut up his album and cast it from him, exclaiming: 
‘Shame upon me to think of pourtraying a scene, the contemplation of 
which Raphael or Paul Veronese, Giorgione, Rubens, or Poussin would 
have envied! Yes, the great masters of painting would alone have 
been worthy of reproducing what I have casually discovered, and almost 
filched from the favour of chance. It is quite enough for me, who 
cannot handle a pencil, to behold it, feel it, and engrave it on my 
memory.’ ” 


It would be impertinent to dwell upon the picturesque fancy of 
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this sketch. There are others not much inferior to it: such, for 
example, are the scenes of the impetuous drive of Teverino ; and 
that between Teverino and Lady G....on thetower. And yet, 
in spite of these , on closing the book, we are dissatisfied. e 
have revelled in the fantastic caprices of a dream; we awake to 
find it a baseless fabric which ‘ leaves not a wrack behind.’ The 
whole plot is weak and vacillating. ‘The lovers are feeble and 
fatiguing. It is one of those books which will not stand the 
slightest criticism ; and, in spite of the momentary spell exercised 
by occasional passages, we must all admit that it is a work deficient 
in purpose and interest. 

‘Le Péché de M. Antoine’ is the last on our list, and has the 
merit at least of being a serious work. It is enough for us to say 
that the scene is laid in Le Berry, to assure all readers of our 
author that they will find there fine descriptions, picturesque cha- 
racters, genial feeling, and a certain freshness which belongs only 
to the country air. We have Jean Jappeloup, a picturesque 
peasant, somewhat errant and vagabondish in his ways, rude in man- 
ner, but delicate in feeling ; with fine solid good sense and strong 
prejudices, warm affections and warm hatreds; M. Antoine himself 
the gentleman turned campagnard, careless, abstracted, free, and 
familiar, without altogether losing his dignity; Janille, an old 
clear-sighted domestic, somewhat tyrannical, as is the wont of 
favoured servants, somewhat shrewish as befits the old woman, but 
hearty and loveable enough; M. de Boisguillaut, a marvellous 
sketch, not to be characterised in an epithet ; Cardonnet, the 
cold, hard-headed, and obstinate manufacturer ; together with 
some subordinate characters all well drawn. ‘The lovers are as 
insignificant ag young gentlemen and ladies in romance are allowed 
to be. Emile is ardent, poetical, and imbued with socialism. 
Gilbert is very handsome, and possesses all the virtues under 
the sun—except an individuality. 

The story is full of interest and the mystery well kept up. But 
we remark here, as elsewhere, how very pale are the colours in 
which George Sand now paints the passions she once depicted with 
such unrivalled energy and truth. The impassioned author of 
‘Indiana,’ ‘ Jacques,’ ‘ Valentine’ and ‘ Mauprat,’ isscarcely to be re- 
cognised in ‘ La Comtesse de Rudoldstadt,’ ¢ i. eanne,’ ‘ Teverino,’ ‘ Le 
Meunier’ and ‘ M. Antoine.’ The fire thatglowed with such energy 
is exhausted. Timid readers are no longer startled by the vehe- 
ment impetuosity and daring truth with which the human heart 
was laid bare; it beats feebly now; and if the timid be not startled, 
neither are they led away by irresistible fascination. Many worthy 
people will applaud the change; it makes the works more moral, 
as they say. We cannot but deplore it, for it makes the works 
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commonplace. We cannot forget that the author was once a 
great poet, uttering in harmonious language the deep experience 
of life. It is a sad fall this poet makes an dropping into the 
— agonies and unreal passions of the circulating 
ibrary. 

Whence arises this feebleness? Is her genius exhausted? We 
can hardly think it. The early parts of ‘Consuelo’ and the in- 
tense passion of ‘ Horace’ are too recent for us to suppose their 
author exhausted. But she had not descended into the feui/leton 
in those days. It is in the vain attempt to rival Dumas and Sue 
that we should place the cause of her late failures. Works that 
are written rapidly must be defective; but works written to supply 
the daily wants of a newspaper can only possess the merit of im- 
provisation. Careless writing will do for careless readers; and for 
them only. But has George Sand the requisite talent for such a 
task? No; and she spoils her own talent in the attempt; throws 
aside her own pen, without being able to manage the pen she 
grasps at. In Dumas we have plenty of incident; breathless sus- 
pense; rapid dialogue; outlines for figures. These suffice for their 
purpose; reflection would be an impediment; — can be dis- 
- with, or if needed, rant will do as well, as Eugéne Sue 

as abundantly testified. 

We may be wrong; but we venture on this friendly warning 
to Madame Sand: to quit the noisy feuilleton and to write once 
more slowly and exquisitely. 

‘Le temps n’épargne pas ce qu’on fait sans lui,’ as she well 
knows, and she must also see from the preceding remarks that we 
are too much her admirers to bring forward idle or captious objec- 
tions. We have two incontestable facts before us from which we 
argue. Her recent novels are far inferior to their predecessors, 
and this inferiority coincides with her entrance into the feuilleton. 
The conclusion is obvious: either she has written herself out, or 
the feuilleton is fatal to her genius. 


Art. I1].— Le Peuple. Par J. MicHELeT. Paris, 1846. 


‘L’Evropg,’ says M. Michelet, ‘ depuis longtemps peu inventive, 
receives with avidity the productions of our literature. The English 
scarcely put forth any thing beyond articles in reviews.—As for 
German books,’ he proceeds with the inimitable assurance of a 
Frenchman— who reads them out of Germany?” Leaving the land 
of the Teut to take her own part in this new version of the old con- 
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troversy, whether ‘un Allemand peut avoir de I’esprit,’ we pro- 
ceed, in the exercise of the function allotted to Englishmen, to give 
some account of this curious and amusing product of French lite- 
rature, without any wish to check the eagerness with which a 
hungry Europe may receive it. It isnot very easy to include this 
present work in any particular class of composition ; but those 
who have read the author's historical publications, may easily 
imagine the devious course which he follows when expatiating on 
the external position of France, on the social conditions of town 
and country populations, on his own biography, on religion, on 
children, on animals, on friendship, and even on the feelings with 
which birds sing to the setting sun. The delightful variations 
which he has been accustomed to execute in following out a nara- 
tive theme, become the theme itself when he writes on the people; 
and as almost every part of the composition is separately agreeable, 
end as one part has nearly as much to do as another, with a 
disquisition on things in general, the want of unity and of 
regularity of plan is little felt by the reader. 

The nearest parallel in our own recent literature to ‘ Le Peuple,’ 
is perhaps offered by Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Chartism,’ or his ‘ Past and 
Present.’ Both writers complain of the existing state of their re- 
spective countries, both abstain from proposing specific remedies, 
both urge increased study of the national history. In execution 
also, both Carlyle and Michelet are desultory, brilliant, and highly 
picturesque ; and the French writer gives some indication of 
understanding the great principle which our countryman is never 
weary of - and enforcing, that the true remedy for all 
political evil, is the discovery of the true superior, and the esta- 
blishment of just subordination ; ro xpdros r@ xpeirrou.* It is, 
however, still more easy to contrast than to compare them. The 
sombre, melancholy earnestness, which forms the basis of Carlyle’s 
irony, his universal discontent, and almost universal contempt, 
above all his ridicule of popular prejudices and nostrums, place 
him as much in opposition to the French declaimer, as we think he 
is above him in genius. Not that Michelet is without genius, as 
far as it can exist in the apparent absence of humour—but his 


* Michelet declares that the true principle of political subordination is to be 
found in the natural harmony of the faculties in a well-ordered mind; and this, 
he says, is not, as in Plato, a mere similitude, but a different exemplification of the 
same law. He seems to have misunderstood the scheme of Plato in the Republic, 
which is founded on the exact converse of his own proposition. Michelet inquiring 
for political harmony, finds it in the internal harmony of the mind. Plato ex- 
amining the quality of justice in the individual mind, transposes the problem, to 
use his own immortal comparison, into larger type, and inquires into the due sub- 
ordination of an ideal polity, on the assumption that it will be identical with the 
internal harmony which constitutes j ustice, 
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spirit is of the light bubbling kind, which is always ready for an 
emotion, or for a piece of stage effect ; and his feeling, though na- 
tural and graceful, is not deep enough to preserve itself from the 
temptation to become sentimental. Above all, we find that, when- 
ever he professes fearless originality, he is swimming with the full 
stream of popular opinion or folly, urging his countrymen to do 
what they are most inclined to do, and to sacrifice themselves by 
indulging in their favourite fancies. In a France full of national 
vanity, and of love of guns, drums, trumpets, and tri-coloured 
flags, he would arrest the downward progress which he laments, 
by more bluster, more boasting, more guns, drums, trumpets, and 
tri-coloured flags. The condition of France, he says, is grave; it 
is almost too late for her to claim the ranks of a second-rate power. 
‘I cannot any longer be silent, the people must become more 
united and more powerful ; and for that end, let them be edu- 
cated to think of, and talk of, and believe in, nothing but the sacred 
name of France.’ 

It must not be supposed that M. Michelet seriously desponds of 
his country. On the contrary, he is singularly cheerful and 
buoyant in tone, wherever the necessity of his eloquence does not 
lead him to a melancholy strain. He assures his countrymen 
with truth, that France has a great army and vast resources, and 
with or without truth, that England and Russia are feeble and 
bloated giants, whose strength is merely an imposition. His 
immediate occasion, however, for writing.Js the duty of coun- 
teracting the impression as to the French people, which he 
thinks has been produced in Europe by the overwhelming genius 
of French writers, who have given unfavourable pictures of their 
countrymen. They have sought their models, as he truly says, 
in wine-shops and gaols, and the world has supposed that the 
people were drunkards and reprobates. We suppose he alludes 
amongst others to the illustrious Eugéne Sue; and certainly, if 
any part of the inhabitants of Europe, above the milliners’ 
apprentices, have supposed that the ‘ Mysteries of Paris,’ and the 
Wendie Jew,’ gave true pictures of life in France, or of life 
anywhere else, except on the boards of suburban theatres, the 
sooner they are disabused of their error, for their own sakes, the 
better: but does M. Michelet really think that these books ‘ qui 
ont tant de popularité en Europe, tant d’autorité,’ make France 
herself in the smallest degree weaker than she really is? We 
almost fear he thinks so. ‘ This mania’ he says, ‘ of slanderin 
oneself, of exhibiting one’s sores, and going as it were to look 
for shame, would be mortal in the long run * * * Take care, take 
care. If we call ourselves contemptible, Europe will be quite 
capable of believing us. Italy had great vigour still remaining 
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in the sixteenth century. The country of Michael Angelo and 
of Christopher Columbus was not devoid of energy. But when by 
the mouth of Machiavel she proclaimed herself wretched and 
infamous, the world took her at her word, and marched upon her.’ 
And this is the use of history. This isthe stubbornness of facts. 
Facts are stubborn things, for in ingenious hands they will prove 
any thing, even the most opposite propositions, and still remain as 
facts. Was it Machiavel who prevented the Italians from resist- 
ing Charles VIII., after he had tempted him to come? Or would 
Eugéne Sue discourage the French from defending the heights of 
Montmartre? For our part, we feel certain, that if France 
is ruined by her novels, it will not be by the effect of them on 
the minds of foreigners. 

If Englishmen may be allowed a share of national vanity, we 
confess some satisfaction in thinking of the total indifference of 
our countrymen to the abuse of foreigners. When it tends to 
actual results, such as war, or commercial exclusion, we begin to 
listen attentively; but as far as general criticism is concerned, 
when we are told that we are stupid, vulgar, grasping, ambitious, 
perfidious, or that we are feeble and bloated giants, the national 
feeling is compounded of indifference, and of gratitude to our 
neighbours for paying us the compliment of talking about us. 
As to the abuse indeed, which imputes no moral defects, Mr. 


Carlyle well remarks, that ‘ John Bull has often been told that 
he is an ass and an ox, and witha — indifference almost 


believes it.’ M. Michelet may depend upon it, that the French 
nation and the French army will never be talked out of exist- 
ence, even by Europe, guided by the novelists of France. If 
diplomatists are sometimes hostile to France, it is not from 
contempt but from jealousy, which will scarcely be diminished 
by increased ostentation of her strength and warlike disposition. 
As M. Michelet’s interest in Europe is concentrated on France, 
so at home it is confined to the people; a term in which he some- 
times includes the middle classes (bourgeois), though he more 
particularly regards those who work with their hands—‘I 
myself,’ he repeatedly says, ‘ have been one of those workmen, and 
although I have risen into a different class I retain the sympathies 
of my early condition.’—‘ I have never told you,’ he observes to his 
intimate friend M. Quinet,‘ the history of my own family: we have 
had more interesting matter to talk of—philosophy and politics—an 
irresistible impulse urges me to relate it to you now,’ and accordingly 
not only his friend, but the world, is admitted to his confidence. 
The historian’s father migrated from Laon to Paris, and obtained 
employment during the Revolution asa printer of assignats. ‘I 
was born in 1798, in the choir of a church of a nunnery, then 
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occupied by our printing establishment; occupied and not pro- 
faned ; what is the press in modern times but the holy ark?” 
When a check came to the holy manufacture of assignats (docu- 
ments, we respectfully suggest, which, though in the nature of 
prophecies, were not remarkable for the completeness of their ful- 
filment) the press still continued to flourish for a time, till it fell 
under the displeasure of the child and champion of the Revolution. 
In 1800, all the journals on which the Citizen Michelet was 
engaged were suppressed with the exception of one. In 1810, the 
emperor suppressed the printing presses also, with the exception 
of the larger establishments— Les petits sont supprimés.’ It 
seems, however, that the printers were allowed still to execute 
certain classes of works, and the Michelet family continued to 
support themselves by their trade, under the pressure of extreme 
poverty, the son at twelve years old setting the types, while his 
aged grand-father struck off the sheets. Nevertheless, with a 
heroism and self-denial which it seems was hereditary in the 
family, the father and mother determined that their son should 
have a liberal education, and contrived, when he was about 
fifteen, to send him to the College of Charlemagne. He describes 
his sufferings from poverty and from the ridicule which he met 
with, as having been severe; but his talents and exertions met with 
their reward. Ina few years he was able to get a livelihood by 
tuition, and to enter on the literary career in which he has succeeded 
so well. We give a pleasing extract from this part of the book 
which will convey an accurate impression of Michelet’s peculiar 
vein of sentiment. ‘I remember how, in this utter misery, 
amid present privations and fear for the future, the enemy 
close at hand (1814), and my own enemies ridiculing me every 
day; one day, one Thursday morning, I fell back on myself (je 
me ramassai sur moi-méme), without fire—every thing covered 
with snow, scarcely knowing whether bread for the evening would 
come, all appeared to be at an end with me—I remember that I 
had, without any mixture of religious hope, a pure stoical senti- 
ment; I struck my hand, all cracked with cold, on my oak table 
(which I have always kept), and I felt a manly joy in youth and 
in the future. What, my friend, tell me, should I fear now—I 
who have died so often in myself and in history? And what 
should I desire? God has given me by history to share in every 
thing. Life has but one hold on me, the hold of which I was 
reminded the last 12th of February, about thirty years later, I 
found myself on a similar day, equally covered with snow, before 
the same table. One thought came into my head—you are 
warm, others are cold—this is not just. Oh! who shall console 
me for the hardship of inequality. Then looking at one of my 
hands, which has retained the marks of cold since 1813, I said to 
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myself, to comfort myself, ‘If you worked with the people, you 
would not be working for it. Come, if you give your country 
its history, I will absolve you from being happy.’ ” 

We have no doubt of the sincerity either of M. Michelet’s love 
of equality, or of his constant reclamations on behalf of the people; 
but we should attach more value to his democratic enthusiasm, if 
it was not the easiest and pleasantest mode of obtaining public 
applause. Earnest and reflecting men are generally more zealous 
for every other object than for that which the whole world joins 
with them in extolling at the moment. There are many English- 
men who, in 1846, care for nothing but the repeal of the corn-laws, 
asin 1831 they would have cared for nothing but the reform bill, and 
in 1834 only for the appropriation clause. What their whole souls 
will be absorbed in, two years hence, depends on the will of a few 
leading statesmen, and on other circumstances over which they 
have no control. In the same way we cannot but think that, 
forty years ago, M. Michelet would have been possessed exclusively 
by the love of glory, and that, under Louis XIV., he would have 
come to the conclusion, that whatever might be said in favour of 
liberty and property by seditious islanders, or of local inde- 
pendence by the great feudatories of Germany, he, for his part, 
stood by the principle of monarchy, as exhibited in the greatest 
of kings, the patron of the arts, the protector of religion, the 
pride of France, and the terror of Europe. 

The writer’s judgment is probably more independent and ori- 
a when he compares the different classes of the French popu- 
ation in a series of striking pictures and disquisitions. The 
— result of his researches or prepossessions 1s a marked pre- 
erence for the occupation of cultivating the land, as the true 
basis of the strength of France. He does not, however, treat 
trade and manufactures with neglect, though he laments the evils 
which attend them. The mechanic or operative (owvrier indus- 
triel) is French and ‘ peuple,’ and therefore entitled to respect; 
but M. Michelet seems to think his calling ill-suited to the na- 
tional genius. He speaks of competition, which drives manufac- 
turers to the verge of bankruptcy, of their harshness to their 
workpeople, of the moral injury resulting from crowded factories, 
of the weariness of attending, hour by hour, on the inevitable 
movement of machines. It seems that the first manufacturers 
after the war closed many markets against them by their want of 
commercial honesty, false weights, false measures, false dyes, and 
devil’s dust. England too, of course, is to blame. France 13 
blockaded, shut in by the hostility of Europe; and the manufac- 
turing system (I'industrialisme), which has calculated strangely on 
the friendship of England, finds itself disappointed and ruined. 
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has failed in receiving, we are wholly at a loss to understand. 
England is always relaxing restraints at home on the admission of 
French goods; and in other markets, only injures them by the 
superior goodness or cheapness of her own. China has been 
opened to France by us, and no part of the world has been closed. 
However, in some way or other, it seems our hostility has been 
carried on, and has succeeded. ‘ Assuredly the great agricul- 
tural and warlike France, of 25,000,000 of men, which has been 
willing to believe the manufacturing interest, which has kept 
itself immovable at their word, and which, from kindness to 
them, has not retaken the Rhine, has now a right to deplore 
their credulity. More sound in judgment than they, it has always 
believed that the English would remain English.’ 

It must not be supposed that even here France concedes the 
victory to England without reservations. There are some who 
have nobly continued the war against England. When the most 
brilliant faculties have come into play, when richness and origi- 
nality of invention have been required, though defeated in utility, 
they have conquered by art. Alsace and Lyons, ‘ regardless of 
expense,’ have elienel all means of art and science to achieve 


the production of beauty. ‘And what shall we say of this fairy 


of Paris (the dressmaker ?) who from minute to minute meets the 
most unexpected flights of fancy: Chose inattendue, surprenante ! 
la France vend! ... cette France exclue, condamnée, interdite. 
Ils viennent malgré eux, malgré eux ils achétent ; ils achétent— 
but what ? at once to the glory and loss of France they buy—pat- 
terns—and then basely go and copy them as well as they can at 
home.” ‘An Meaiidensn declared before a commission, that he 
had a house at Paris to secure patterns. A few pieces of goods 
bought at Paris, Lyons, or in Alsace, supply the Enolish or Ger- 
man pirate with the means of inundating the world. It is, as in 
the publishing trade, France writes, Belgium sells.’ 

On the whole, therefore, the French genius is more fittingly 
employed in tilling the soil than in contending with the vagaries 
of ‘un tissu ingrat, rebelle,’ as the author imaginatively calls that 
harmless material, cotton wool. M. Michelet attaches great moral 
value to the influence which the possession of land, so infinitely 
subdivided in France, exercises on the individual and national 
character : ‘ Que la propriété soit grande ou soit petite, elle reléve 
le cceur.’ He states that the disposition to acquire land has always 
been characteristic of the French peasantry, and that their en- 
deavours have in all times been to some extent successful. Dis- 
astrous times, he says, when land was sold cheap, have always 
been followed by bursts of extraordinary prosperity arising from 
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the industry of the small proprietors who bought it. About 1500, 
the nobility sold, the peasantry bought, and a prosperous time 
followed, which is called, ‘in the style of monarchical history,’ the 
good Louis XII. So after the wars of the League came the good 
Henry IV., and the great Richelieu. Small farms and hard work 
supplied both the goodness and the grandeur. 

We have no doubt that in this generalisation, the effect is at- 
tributed too exclusively to a single cause; but the fact of the 
ancient subdivision of property is curious and important. What- 
ever may be the value of the theory founded upon it, there can 
scarcely be a difference of opinion as to the merit of the picture 
which we proceed to quote of the love of a small freeholder for 
his patch of land. 


“If we want to know the inmost feeling, the passion of the French 
countryman, it is very easy—let us take a walk in the country on Sun- 
day. Down yonder he goes before us. It is two o’clock ; his wife is at 
afternoon church, he is in his Sunday’s best; I warrant he is going to 
see his mistress. What mistress? His land. I don’t say he goes straight 
there. No; to-day he is free ; he is at liberty to goor not to go. Does 
he not go there enough every day in the week? So he turns out of 
the way, he goes elsewhere, he has business elsewhere. . . And, neverthe- 
less, he goes—It is true he happened to be passing very near it: it was 
an accident—he looks at it, but evidently he won’t go in. What should 
he do there? And nevertheless in he goes.—At any rate it is probable 
he will not work ; he is in his Sunday clothes, in a clean blouse and 
aclean shirt. Still there is nothing to hinder his picking up a weed, or 
throwing that stone out of the way. That troublesome stump is still 
there, but he has not got his pickaxe, he will do that to-morrow. Then 
he folds his arms and stops and looks, seriously and anxiously. Long, 
long does he look, and seems to be in a fit of: absence. At last, if he 
thinks he is observed, or sees a passer-by, he goes slowly away. Then 
again thirty yards off he stops, and turns, and throws a last look on his 
field—a deep and mournful look. But to him who knows how to see, that 
look is all passion, all heart, all devotion. If there is no love there, by 
what sign will you recognise love anywhere in this world? It is love 
—do not laugh at it. The land, tobe productive, requires it thus, other- 
wise it would bear nothing—this poor land of France, almost without 
_— as it is and without manure. It bears crops, because it is be- 

Vv Ly 


Nevertheless there are drawbacks to the happiness.even of the 
freehold cultivator of the land. The natural passion of land- 
owners extends to him—his little boundary requires rounding, 
and he is tempted to mortgage his own land to the village notary, 
to enable himself to acquire more. Once in debt, it is in vain 
that he toils from morning to night; interest accumulates while 


his strength diminishes—‘ the land brings two per cent., usury 
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demands eight;’ and as the system has spread, it seems that the 
light and cheerful spirit of the French peasant has given way to 
gloom and surliness, unknown in the happy days ‘ When every 
rood of ground maintained its man.’ M. Michelet, justly appre- 
ciating the moral and social advantages enjoyed by an independent 
agricultural population, would relieve the cultivator from his 
burdens, apparently by sacrificing the capitalist; and more rea- 
sonably he would assist him by diminishing his taxation, and by 
the removal or modification of protective duties on manufactures. 
We fear, however, that all the remedies which he could suggest 
would be merely palliatives to a tendency of a population of small 
— to decay, which in itself may be a matter of regret. 
ixperience teaches us more and more that economical laws will 
prevail in the end over any arbitrary rules which can be dictated 
by considerations of moral or social advantage. The subdivision 
of land among poor cultivators occasions an enormous waste of 
labour and of wealth. As M. Michelet says, the land produces 
something because the owner loves it, and labours incessantly 
upon it; but, without stock or capital, he works at the short arm 
of the lever, and will always become poorer and poorer. One 
English labourer produces as much as three Srench fesbelent 
because his strength is employed in restoring to the land the sub- 
stances which it has parted with in the crops, in making use of 
machines and domestic animals for their proper purposes, and 
generally in availing itself of the laws of nature, and not in 
compensating for the neglect of them. It is true, that wealth is 
not the only object of mankind, and that political economy is 
only a part of politics—yet it isa part far too important to be neg- 
lected. To diminish the amount of mechanical and servile labour 
required, is the first condition for elevating and liberalising the 
great body of the population; and if European labourers would 
rise to the level of Grecian freemen they must let skill, and capi- 
tal, and machinery, do the work of slaves. It is true that none of 
these causes has yet produced such a result, but M. Michelet’s 
plans would preclude the possibility of it. 

There is another reason, however, which induces the author to 
view the landed interest with peculiar favour. He sees in the 
peasant population of France the basis of her military power, not 
enfeebled by the life of towns, 

‘Sed rusticorum mascula militum 
Proles, sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare glebas—” 
and we regret to say that war is always in his thoughts—above all 
things, of course, war with England, but incidentally war with 
Russia or any other power, and, as a training-school for the army, 
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the war in Africa. We believe that his reasoning is erroneous; 
that a more moveable population, supported by greater masses of 
capital, would supply even greater resources for foreign war than 
the present cultivators of the soil. At home, either way, France 
is invincible, unless the madness of popular leaders should first ex- 
haust her strength in conflicts with Europe, and, finally, disgust 
even the nation itself with unnecessary losses and sacrifices. We 
by no means blame the writer for an anxiety to maintain the mi- 
litary fame and power of his country; but, however useless re- 
monstrances may be, we cannot but lament that he should en- 
courage the perpetration of that fearful crime, the commencement 
from light or worthless motives of another European war. What 
the immediate excuse is to be we are at a loss to discover. The 
English it seems always remain English; and no doubt they will 
always extend their trade where opportunity offers, even though 
France may lose by it; but as we have said, they ask no foreign 
nations to exclude France from its ports; they would at this moment 
willingly offer France their own market, which is well worth that 
of the rest of Europe. Mere successful competition is no more a 
ground of war between nations, than a cause of action between 
individuals. 

But we are told that France is the defender of Europe against 
the barbarians, who we suppose are the Russians, as we never 
heard of a barbarian nation of shopkeepers. France must protect 
Germany (pauvre Allemagne!) against the barbarians. Be it so, 
though Germany is, we believe, far more in danger from the west 
than from the east ; but what becomes then of England, which is 
certainly not friendly to Russia? Would the French war-party 
assist us in checking Russia on the Danube or in the Caucasus ? 
We believe they would rather ally themselves heart and soul with 
the barbarians, on the same principle which was acted upon at 
Tilsit. There is no greater danger impending over Europe than 
a coalition of Russia with France, of which England would be the 
object, and Germany (pauvre Allemagne!) the victim. Napoleon 
broke with Alexander rather than give him peg a ; but 
the war-party of the present day have to win what Napoleon pos- 
sessed, before they can stipulate for equally favourable terms. The 
Rhine may be the price of the Dardanelles. It seems that it is 
neither treaties nor prescription, but deference for the interest of 
manufacturers and artisans, which has restrained France from re- 
taking the Rhine—retaking it on the true barbarian principle of 
setting might and will over right. From the first dawn of history, 
through the whole course of events, down to the revolutionary 
war, both banks of the Lower Rhine have belonged to Germany, 
as they are still inhabited by Germans. A thousand years have 
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elapsed since the boundaries of the eastern and western kingdoms 
of the Franks were fixed at Verdun, and yet, though the French 
frontier has frequently been advanced towards Germany, and in 
some points has reached the Rhine, no claim can be advanced to 
the portion of it which still remains German, but that of posses- 
sion for less than twenty years, by conquest, and by treaties 
founded on conquest; a title which, thirty years ago, was destroyed 
by re-conquest, and by new treaties. ‘The argument, founded on 
the pretension to extend France to its natural limits, is as ill 
founded in history as it is monstrous in morality. Experience 
shows that rivers are not natural limits, but that the same race, in 
most cases, occupy both banks. The eco Gauls extended 
across the Po, as in modern times the Beloochees of Sind crossed 
the Indus, and the Sikhs the Sutlej. The American claim to 
Oregon assumes that both banks of a river must be held by the 
same power, and the same law will be adopted by France as soon 
as she occupies the left bank of the Rhine. 

Nor is M. Michelet consistent in his hostility to barbarians. At 
other times he would go to war for them. hat has become, he 
says, of our allies the Scotch Highlanders ? An English bailiff 

huissier—meaning Mr. Loch) has driven away the people of 
ingal, and of Robert Bruce (!!!) Where we — sana the 


i Se exaggeration of the attacks on the Duke of Suther- 


land in the English newspapers, and also the mention of alliance, 
founded, we presume, on the events of 1745, when the French 
Court promised the Highlanders assistance—and did not send it. 
In earlier times the people of Fingal were generally at war with 
those who certainly were the allies of France, the successors of 
Robert Bruce. We hope, however, that M. Michelet does not 
propose to extend the French dominions to the Tweed, or even to 
the Forth, any more than to go to war to avenge ‘our other 
allies,’ the Indians of North America, on the Anglo-Americans ; 
‘ marchands, puritains,’ who ‘ dans leur dire unintelligence ont re- 
foulé, affamé, aneanti ces races heroiques,’ a melancholy fact which 
is entirely untrue of the Highlanders. 

But France is not so ee from reproach. If ever heroic 
race produced a hero, Abd-el-Kader may claim that title ; and the 
writer admits that in the African war the genius of the enemy has 
been mistaken. But he proposes easily to put an end to the 
mutual misapprehension. ‘'They avowed the other day, that they 
fought against us only because they believed us to be enemies of 
their religion, which 1s the Unity of God; they did not know that 
France, and almost all Europe, had shaken off the idolatrous creeds, 
which, during the middle ages, obscured the unity—Bonaparte 
told them so at Cairo; who will repeat it now ? Who indeed ! 
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except the reckless and empty boasters, whoare willing as Bonaparte 
to assert any convenient and impudent falsehood. Bonaparte told 
the Turks that he was a Mahometan, he told the Pope that he was 
a Catholic, and his sycophants admire both assertions. France, 
too, now may tell the Arabs that she has renounced Catholicism 
(les croyances idolatriques) at the same moment that she claims, as 
the representative of Catholicism, to oppose the Mahometans of 
the Lebanon ; but even if the two opposite claims were admitted, 
it is absurd to suppose that to fanatic tribes, any more than to 
educated Europeans, a mere disbelief of Christianity would ap- 
pear to be an approximation to the religion of the Prophet. 

We cannot believe that when war comes, the great body of the 
French population will find it to their taste. Brave as the tillers 
of the soil undoubtedly are, they could not but feel the increased 
pressure of the conscription, and increased taxation would crush 
them. They are told that the war may support the war, in other 
words that they may reimburse themselves by the plunder of 
Europe ; but it will be long before a new Napoleon arises to secure 
them continual victory. ‘They must provide for the case of un- 
favourable or evenly-balanced campaigns, when robbery will no 
longer preclude the necessity of taxation ; and the agitators will do 
well to remember, that in 1814 the peasantry of the south sup- 
plied Wellington with provisions while Soult was starving, and 
that Napoleon on his way to Elba narrowly escaped popular 
violence. But as Michelet says, in an opposite sense to that in 
which we use his words: ‘c’est que cette grande France muette 
qui est dessous est depuis longtemps dominée par une petite France, 
bruyante et remuante.’ 

It shows how unfortunately general the warlike prejudices of 
France must have become, when they possess so cultivated a mind, 
and pervert so amiable and even tender a disposition as that of 
M. Michelet. The remedies which he offers for the internal 
maladies of his country are all founded on benevolence. He would 
recommend voluntary self-sacrifice, willing equality on the part of 
the rich and the strong. He would have children of all classes 
educated together for a time, before their special training for their 
respective callings commences, in the belief that mutual acquaint- 
ance would secure a mutual sympathy through life between the 
rich and the poor. How far his advice and his exhortations are 
likely to have a practical effect, we scarcely feel qualified to judge. 
In England they would be wholly inoperative on the cold reserve 
of the national character : but France possesses a love of equality 
which we altogether disclaim, and a susceptibility to vague and 
generous emotions which may give practical importance to the elo- 
quent declamations of a popular writer. Weare glad to say that the 
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author of ‘ Le Peuple’ is no mere philanthropist, but that he has, 
in many points, a sound practical judgment, as for instance, in the 
question of Communism, which he says will never be established 
in France, for the very sufficient reason, that if private property is 
a robbery, the country contains twenty-five millions of robbers. 

The best proof, however, of the sound feeling which is at the 
bottom of Michelet’s love of the people, is to be found in his 
hearty sympathy with every homely and natural affection. When 
he refers to the experience of domestic and friendly intercourse 
for the social principles which he would extend to the great 
family of the nation, it is not with the cold speculation of a 
theorist, but with a genuine delight in expatiating on a pleasant 
and congenial subject. He rejoices in doing honour to women, 
not to the romantic victims of passion, the femmes incomprises of 
his friends, the novelists, but to those who in humbler classes 
form, as he says, the Providence of the family; who are always 
on the side of economy and morality, and who possess among the 
peasantry a refinement and practical wisdom unknown among 
their husbands. ‘‘ ‘Stay at home, praydo.’ It is Saturday even- 
ing—she throws her arms round his neck, and she keeps at home 
the bread of her children, which he was going to squander. 
Sunday comes, and the wife has prevailed. The man with his 
face shaved and a clean shirt has a good warm coat to put on. 
This is soon done. But the long serious business is the child— 
to dress it as it should be dressed on such a day as this. They 
start, and it walks before, under the mother’s eye. Let it of 
all things take care not to spoil this masterpiece of art.” 

It is in children, above all, and in the feelings with which they 
are regarded, that Michelet looks for a type of the character and 
wants of the humbler classes of the population, and the illus- 
tration is all the more favoured by him, from the opportunity 
which it affords him of many a welcome digression on the attrac- 
tions and excellences of childhood. In a fanciful though pleasant 
sketch of the superstitious dislike with which alam were re- 
garded in the middle ages, he makes children the mediators who 
reconciled men to inferior creatures: 


“ Excluded by the Church from a share in the future life, they were 
regarded,” he says, “with a horror which arose partly from the forms 
attributed, in the singular mythology of the time, to the ever present 
devil. 

“No one will ever know the terrors in which for several centuries the 
middle ages lived, always in presence of the devil? The vision of 
invisible evil—painful dream—absurd torture, and in consequence a 
whimsical life which would make one laugh every instant, if one did 
not feel that it was sad enough to weep at. Who doubted about the 
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devil, then ? ‘I have seen him,’ said the Emperor Charles. ‘I have 
seen him,’ said Gregory VII. ... The poor country serf who sees 
him sculptured on church porches in the form of a beast, is afraid 
when he comes home of finding him among his beasts. They take at 
night, in the flickering reflection from the hearth, a fantastic aspect— 
the bull hasa strange mask—the goat has an equivocal air, and what 
to think of the cat with its fur which throws out sparks when it is 
touched at night? It is the child who restores confidence to the man. 
He feeds the bull with leaves, he gets on the goat’s back, he handles 
the black cat without fear. He does better, he imitates them, he 
mimics their voices, and the family smile. ‘ Why fear so? I was 
wrong.’” 

In another place he observes the grace and nobleness of young 
children, till education and increasing age have hardened them 
and substituted individual characters for ‘linfini qui était en 
lui.’ ‘ Watch a child,’ he says, ‘and his words will sometimes 
give you clearer views of antiquity than Wolf, or Vico, or Nie- 
buhr.’ The narrative form which he gives even to abstract ideas, 
will show how nations in the state of children naturally turned 
their doctrines into legends. ‘ Let us surround, let us attend to 
this young teacher of old times. To instruct us he has no 
occasion to enter into the meaning of what he says; but he is, as it 
were, a living witness ‘he was there—he knows the story better.’ 
Their criticism, too, and their logical subtlety fill him with 
admiration, ‘ nos enfants de France surtout.’ From four to twelve 
is the reasoning epoch. Their bold logic always goes straight to 
the point—no consecrated absurdity could ever have held its 
peer unless men had silenced the objections of children. ‘ They 
ose infinitely in becoming individualised (se dégrossir) so soon, 
in passing rapidly from the instinctive life, to the life of reflec- 
tion. Tull then they lived on the broad basis of instinct, they 
floated in the milky way. When from this dark and pregnant 
sea the logical faculty begins to disentangle some luminous threads, 
there is progress, no doubt, a necessary progress, which is a 
condition of life ; but in one sense, this progress is not the less a 
fall. The child has become a man, and it was a little god.’ We 
have never met with a more beautiful parallel to Wordsworth’s 
celebrated poem, which must have been suggested by the same 
process of observation : 


“ Thou whose exterior resemblance doth belie 
Thy soul's immensity ; 
Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 
That deaf and silent readest the eternal deep, 
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Haunted for ever by the eternal mind ; 
Mighty prophet, seer blest, 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
. . + * . 
Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of Heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife?” 


Art. IV.— Die gen prem | der Kirche der Zukunft—Practische 
Erlaiiterungen zu dem Briefwechsel uber die deutsche Kirche, 
das Episkopat, und Jerusalem; mit Vorwort und vollstiindigem 
Briefwechsel. (The Constitution of the Church of the Future 
—Practical Elucidations of the Correspondence on the German 
Church, the Episcopate, and Jerusalem; with a Preface, and 
the Senenpeniiains in full). Herausgegeben von CHRISTIAN 
Cart Josias Bunsen. Hamburg. 1845. 


THE future condition and character of the Church, or Churches, 
of Christendom, involves so many considerations, that it is hardly 
possible that any single work should embrace them all, in such a 
manner as fully to justify the title which Mr. Bunsen has selected 
for his book. In the body of it he expressly disclaims any pre- 
tension to legislate for the Church at large, and confines his advice 
to the body of Prussian Protestants, to which he himself belongs. 
His general view, indeed, of the Church, and of the clerical office, 
would seem to be equally applicable to all times and places; 
but we do not see that his practical recommendations neces- 
sarily follow from his principles, or that his theory concerns the 
Church of the future, more than that of the present or the past. 
The error of selecting an ambitious title is eommon among the 
herd of writers who are struggling for notoriety; but Mr. Bunsen 
certainly could not fear neglect. In addition to the learning and 
ability which have procured him his deserved reputation, there is 
sufficient novelty to excite very general attention, in the proposal, 
by a statesman in 7 employment, of a thorough re-organisation 
of the Church to which his sovereign belongs, especially when it 
is known that, in other ecclesiastical questions he has been the 
confidential adviser of that sovereign. 

The King of Prussia is reported to have recently observed, in 
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answer to a complimentary mention of the Jerusalem bishopric, 
that he might fairly claim the credit of it, as he believed, that 
with the exception of his minister in England, he was the only 
person in his Siecle who approved of the scheme. It was, 
probably, in the hope of —— the number of supporters of 
the infant establishment, that Abeken was employed to compose 
an official statement of the negotiations between the Prussian 
Court and the English Church on the Jerusalem question, for the 
urpose of satisfying the suspicious Germans, that it had not been 
intended to make Jerusalem a half-way house for Anglo-Catho- 
licism, in its conquering march from Canterbury to Berlin. We 
do not know how far the fears of the religious and irreligious Ber- 
liners were appeased by the official publication ; but we hope 
that as far as English Episcopacy is concerned, their alarm 
will be set at rest by the present work, which has been occasioned 
by a very obvious result, ag from <Abeken’s statement. 
When two parties of apparently different opinions coalesce, it is 
natural for the world to inquire which of the two has modified its 
principles; and if one party assures its previous adherents that it is 
unchanged, its new ally will inevitably be next taxed with deser- 
tion. If the recognition by the Prussian Evangelical Church of 
ordination at the hands of an Anglican Bishop, really meant 
nothing in Prussia, it seemed a prima facie inference that it meant 
nothing in England, and that the prelates, whom churchmen with 
true English timidity, already suspected of laxity, in tampering with 
schismatical foreigners, had not even secured the allegiance of the 
ministers, who were to be ordained to the Church which was to 
ordain them. Without ourselves sharing in the alarm, we cannot 
wonder that Mr. Gladstone, who is known to take a warm in- 
terest in ecclesiastical questions, should have inquired of Mr. 
Bunsen, as a personal friend, whether the King of Prussia con- 
sidered that persons ordained for German congregations by the 
Bishop of Jerusalem, would be in communion with the establish- 
ment both of their own country and of ours, and might move to 
and fro between the one and the other ; officiating in each. Mr. 
Bunsen’s reply is contained in a long and able letter, written with 
a command of English remarkable in a foreigner ; which contains 
his ecclesiastical confession of faith. As an answer to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s question, we should suppose it was not very satisfactory, 
the pith of the reply consisting, as it seems to us, in the following 
sentence, ‘ As to Abeken’s views of the Church of England, he 
explains them not to the English, but to the Germans.’ Whether 
they could have been explained so as to satisfy the English, is 
evidently a different question. The confession of faith, however, 
is a well-reasoned argument against the High Church notions of 
E 2 
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Episcopacy, and of the priesthood in general ; and the corres- 
pondence has given occasion to the present exposition of the 
writer's general views, both of the theory of the Church, and of 
the practical constitution which he desires for the Prussian Pro- 
testants. 

Although a member of a Church which does not at present 
enjoy the superintendence of bishops, Mr. Bunsen is a strong 
supporter of Episcopacy as an expedient institution, believing 
that from its antiquity, it has peculiar claims to the respect of 
Christian communities, and maintaining ‘the inherent and 
incurable one-sidedness and defect of every form of ecclesiastical 
government (I think of any government civil as well as ecclesias- 
tical), in which the conscience of the individual ruler—call him 
Bishop, King, President, Judge, Consul, Dictator—is violated. 
Such a violation of conscience, I find wherever there is no free and 
bona-fide power of veto, in legislation and in the excercise of 
personal functions ; for conscience is nothing but a veto.’ Even 
the theory of an Apostolical succession in the ministry, in the sense 
in which it is recognised by the English Church, Mr. Bunsen 
tolerantly and philosophically considers as ‘ the insular indiosyn- 
cracy in declaring and embodying a Catholic truth, and as the 
national expression of a Catholic principle:’ but against the high 
Catholic notion of Episcopacy as the condition of the existence of 
a church, the rejection of which leaves men to incur those 
penalties which, in the theological dialect we believe, are called 
with a benevolent euphemism ‘the uncovenanted mercies of God,’ 
the writer protests with a vehemence which is evidently sincere, 
though it is in some degree weakened by the adoption of the same 
conventional dialect. ‘ If an angel from heaven should manifest to 
me that by introducing, or asserting, or favouring only, the intro- 
duction of such an Episcopacy into any part of Germany, I should 
not only make the German nation glorious and wovterhch over all 
the nations of the world, nay, combat successfully the unbelief, 
pantheism, atheism of the day—lI should not do it,’ he proceeds, 
‘so help me God—Amen.’ Nor considering Mr. Bunsen’s firm 
belief of the ‘ universal priesthood,’ as he technically calls it, 
of Christians, can we wonder at his determnation, if he under- 
stands the claim founded on Apostolical succession to be main- 
tained by his opponents to its fall extent. In England it seems to 
us to hold the rank of a fiction, a kind of proposition, which, as 
he justly observes in another place, lies between an exercise of the 
imagination (Dichtung) anda lie. Wherever an ancient system 
of institutions has moulded itself to suit a long succession of social 
changes, the history of the past will be marked out by a line of 
fictions, from which the substance which they enclosed has evapo- 
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rated. An indiscriminate attack upon political fictions tends 
to destroy the continuity of the national history ; but even 
an wrens zeal in making forms correspond to facts, 
is better than the converse attempt to force back upon forms a 
meaning which has become extinct. Those of the ultra 
Anglo-Catholic party amongst ourselves, who have been to a 
certain extent serious, have been engaged in turning a metaphor 
into a falsehood; but in itself, the Apostolical succession seems a 
respectable phrase, expressing the spiritual independence of the 
clergy on the laity, in a sense somewhat stronger perhaps than 
Mr. Bunsen would concede, when he allows them a veto in the 
exercise of personal functions. It means that the clergy derive 
their credentials, not from the people, but from their own prede- 
cessors, who have transmitted to them standards of doctrine 
altogether independent of the opinion or wish of the congrega- 
tions whom they instruct. That the clergy would also claim on 
occasion an absolute discretion to reject any functions which they 
considered inconsistent with their conscientious opinions is ver 
probable; but we doubt whether Mr. Bunsen is night in consi- 
dering such a veto necessary in the case of all civil and eccle- 
siastical rulers. In republican forms of government no legislative 
veto exists, and no individual conscience ought to be offended 
by the triumph of the opposite convictions of an adverse majority. 
An English minister may avoid the necessity of acting against 
his convictions by resigning. An English king, as he cannot 
resign, is free from all blame, when he assents to parliamentary 
decisions, of which he disapproves. An American president, 
when he signs a treaty by order of the Senate, is for the time only 
acting as a subordinate constituted authority. It is true that 
neither king nor president are strictly speaking ‘ ruling individuals,’ 
and that the minister may cease to be a ruler, when the difficulty 
arises: we refer to them only to show that the analogy of civil 
— in the most free modern states, does not — Mr. 
unsen’s claim of an absolute negative for the individuals who 
may be at the head of ecclesiastical constitutions. 
It F ears that some inaccurate reports of this correspondence with 
Mr. Gladstone had strengthened the suspicion entertained against 
Mr. Bunsen of being more friendly to English Episcopacy than 
befitted a German Protestant. In the ‘ Church of the Future’ he 
at least attains the object of setting at rest all reasonable com- 
plaints on this subject. His roposed ecclesiastical constitution is 
as abhorrent to the notions of most English churchmen, as it can 
by possibility be agreeable to the writer’s countrymen. In as far 
as it is a paper constitution, full of outward system and uniformity, 
& strong presumption arises that the author’s scheme will neither 
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secure the adherence of the community at large, nor suit their 
varied wants; but perhaps it may be attractive to some of the 
political malcontents of Germany, from the large sphere of action 
which it allows to the congregations, and the limits imposed on 
the interference of the executive government. At any rate, 
Mr. Bunsen, by the detailed minuteness of his legislation, has 
exempted himself from the charge which he deservedly brings 
against many of his countrymen, of beginning in their arguments 
with a period long before the Creation, and finishing at the point 
where practical suggestions are required. 

The general principles on which the author founds his proposed 
scheme may, we believe, be summed up thus : Christianity put an 
end to all mediating priesthoods, by establishing the universal 
priesthood of Christians, or, in plain language, their personal re- 
sponsibility. There is, therefore, in the Christian community 
no body which possesses exclusive rights or privileges above the 
community at large. As a part of religious duty consists in pro- 
pagating and teaching Christianity, the necessity of a body of 
teachers or a clergy arises. The office is perpetual because the 
function is perpetual, but only as a convenient instrument for per- 
forming the function. Europe, having received Christianity from 
a priesthood, who claimed a Jewish or Heathenish pre-eminence 
over the laity, only at the Reformation asserted for the first time, 
the immediate relation of every individual Christian to the object 
of his worship. Of the two great branches of the Reformation, 
the Calvinist church in Geneva, in Scotland, and according to the 
political classification, in England, maintained the identity of the 
Church with the State, and the consequent duty of the civil 
government to act in all things for the good of the Church. Luther 
more wisely contented himself with vindicating in the doctrine of 
justification by faith, the universal responsibility, and therefore the 
spiritual freedom of individuals, leaving to posterity the task of ad- 
justing the relations of civil and ecclesiastical government. A third 
theory, the system of the Independents, entirely excluding the 
State from all concern in the spiritual interests of its subjects, 
made each local community sovereign as far as regarded its own 
ecclesiastical affairs. Both Lutherans and Calvinists have, to some 
extent, relapsed into the error of considering the clergy a distinct 
and separate body, especially those churches which retained epis- 
copacy; while those which rejected it have lost in bishops the sym- 
bols and exponents of the freedom of conscience. In England and 
Sweden the clergy have become too much a political estate inde- 
pendent of the laity, and the Calvinists have become bigotted, and 
forgetful of the Catholic character of Christianity. The influence 
of the State in the present government of the German Protestant 
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churches has been useful as a temporary dictatorship, but is opposed 
to the principle of the spiritual sovereignties of the community of 
the Christians. The Independents in retaining their freedom have 
forgotten both their Catholicity and their nationality, and a reli- 
gion is imperfect which neglects the relation of a man to his 
country, and to the universal body of Christians. All the Pro- 
testant and reformed churches have nevertheless retained the 
essentials of religious truth and freedom. It is now time that the 
principles to which they all tend should be more fully realised, and 
among the churches most ripe for a perfect constitution is the 
united Evangelical Church of Prussia, and more particularly the 
provincial Presbyterian church of Westphalia and the Rhine. 

Our abridgment may do injustice to Mr. Bunsen; but we believe 
we are nearly accurate in this account of his fundamental church 
principles, and of his historical application of them. The nearest 
actual approximation to his views he seems to find in the Anglican 
Church in America, but he thinks that it is founded on a union 
of inconsistent views ; probably because it claims an Apostolical 
succession, while in practice it admits the laity to a share in the 
government. We do not propose to enter into any criticism on 
these principles. As religious dogmas they have the great advan- 
tage of being translatable into doctrines which are universally 
true. Whatever change the new dispensation may or may not 
have introduced for Christians, all men are undoubtedly indivi- 
ually responsible ; nor would any historical or doctrinal authority 
convince a right-judging man that the intervention of a priesthood 
was spiritually indispensable to him. Protestantism has approached 
nearer to a recognition of this truth than Catholicism, and it may 
be questioned watien there is a practical necessity for proclaiming 
it more fully. For the political independence of the clergy there 
are reasons which lie quite out of the region of theology. e are 
inclined to believe that it is better for the State that they should 
have civic rights and duties, than that they should concentrate 
their feelings and energies on their own corporate affairs ; but the 
arguments which lead us to this conclusion would probably weigh 
in the opposite scale, with those who look merely to their spiritual 
efficiency. 

As a basis for a reformation of church-government, the principle 
of individual responsibility seems too general to lead to any prac- 
tical conclusion in particular. Many systems may embody the 
principle, and all that its supporters need require is that some one 
of those systems should be adopted. Our readers will probably be 
more interested in knowing Mr. Bunsen’s practical proposals than 
in entering with us into a discussion of his general theory. 

The United Evangelical Church of Prussia, arose, as is wel 
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known, from the act by which the late king, in 1817, put an end, 
as far as the interference of the state could avail, to the lon 
hostility which had existed between the Lutheran and Reformed: 
or Calvinistic Churches. The partial success of the measure 
seems to us much more remarkable than its partial failure. Of 
about 10,000 parishes in the different provincesof the Monarchy, 
we believe, considerably more than half have accepted the new 
constitution, and the modifications of the liturgy. Further 
changes were made in 1835, at which time the Prechyteaien 
institutions of the Provinces of Westphalia, and the Rhine in 
particular, were more fully developed. Mr. Bunsen gives a gene- 
ral account of the system thus established, sometimes describing 
the arrangements for the whole monarchy, and sometimes confin- 
ing himself to the two provinces. 

It seems that the parochial clergy are about 6000 in number; 
though the parishes are more numerous. ‘The right of patronage 
belongs either to the crown, to private individuals, or in some 
cases to the ecclesiastical authorities of the parish. In each parish, 
a body of not less than four elders, of whom two act respect- 
ively as churchwarden and overseer, is chosen for a period of six 
years, by the communicants, to assist the minister in various 
matters of business and church discipline. The office of this 
board corresponds rather to that of elders in the Presbyterian 
sense, than to an English vestry, and is authorised to interfere 
with advice, even when the doctrine of the preacher is in ques- 
tion. Besides the permanent board, every parish of more than 
200 inhabitants, has a larger council, varying from sixteen to 
sixty members; which, in addition to a general right of super- 
vision, possesses the right of appointing the minister, where the 
patronage is vested in the parish, and in other cases of examining 
the nominee of the patron, and objecting to him if necessary, on 
sufficient cause. The minister, the board, and the council, com- 
plete the local organisation of the parish. 

The next ecclesiastical division in the ascending scale is the 
circle, containing on an average seventeen parishes, and corres- 

onding therefore in extent with a poor-law union in England, 

he 333 circles form twenty-five administrative departments (Re- 
gierungsbezirke) which again are subordinate in ecclesiastical as 
well as in civil affairs to the presidents of the eight provinces, the 
final unity being concentrated in the directory of spiritual affairs 
at Berlin under the presidency of a minister. In the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Church every circle has its synod and its superinten- 
dent, who, with the assistance of an assessor and a secretary, forms 
the executive. All these functionaries are clergymen, and are ap- 
pointed by the synod for a term of six years. The power of the 
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synod of elders and ministers, consists in a general authority to 
inspect the conduct of all subordinate functionaries, to examine the 
accounts of ecclesiastical funds, to make reports through the super- 
intendent to the higher authorities, and to interfere, by advice, in 
matters of discipline. The superintendent holds visitations (ap- 
parently by going to the parishes, not as English bishops do, by 
making clergy and church-wardens come to them), presides at the 
election of ministers to vacant parishes, and at the ordination, 
which, on the Presbyterian — takes place only on appoint- 
ment toa benefice. He is also the medium of all communications 
to the government. For all the purposes, however, which have 
been enumerated, the efficient power rests in the hands of the 
administration of the department, which decides judicial questions, 
liturgical and doctrinal differences, examines candidates for orders 
through the theological faculties of the universities, and proposes 
candidates for the office of superintendent to the minister for spiri- 
tual affairs. The board, which conducts these affairs, consists of a 
lay director, only subordinate to the president, assisted by two or 
three councillors, who are in general laymen, and by a suitable 
number of secretaries and clerks. 

Next above the circle comes the province with a corresponding 
duality of government, consisting of a provincial synod of minis- 
ters and elders deputed by the synod of the circle, together with 
all the epalanaaen side by side with the provincial consistory 
which possesses all the real power. The chief president of the 
province presides. Next in rank is the general superintendent, a 
clergyman, who for Rhineland and Westphalia has the title of 
bishop. If the Church with all this superfluity of government 
requires the exercise of still higher authority, 1t must have re- 
course to the minister at Berlin. 

The Presbyterian and quasi-episcopal part of the complicated 
— which we have described, is evidently a mere decorative 
abric of arches and figures, which the architect does not choose to 
intrust with the support of his building. Everywhere beside 
the shafts and capitals introduced by ecclesiastical dilettantism, 
runs up the practical brickwork of official interference and civil 
government. The congregations may elect officers, and distri- 
bute themselves into boards, which again may combine to elect 
other boards and other officers. They may advise, and instruct, 
and discuss, and recommend; but the government never trusts them 
with the talismanic string of red tape, which moves all the s —_ 
of power in Prussia. We are by no means insensible to the ad- 
vantages of the arrangement, as removing numerous opportunities 
of religious feuds and differences; but Mr. Bunsen, starting from 
the principle of the spiritual supremacy of the Christian com- 
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munity, naturally objects to the sovereignty of functionaries 
independent of the Church, and, perhaps, not belonging to it; 
and claims for the purely ecclesiastical constitution the exclusive 
management of ecclesiastical interests. To enable it, however, 
to exercise the power which he would confer upon it, he pro- 
poses a reform of the system, giving on the one side more power 
of interference to the laity, and on the other introducing and 
extending a modified form of episcopacy. Under the present 
system, he says, the functions of the bishop are practically vested 
in the civil government, which at the same time cripples the 
vigour of the Presbyterian system which preponderates in the 
constitution. Presbyterianism, without episcopacy, he considers, 
however, essentially feeble, nor does he blame the state for an 
interference, which under the present ecclesiastical constitution 
he considers to have been useful or necessary. 

The details of the plan which the writer proposes to adopt, 
must be sought for in the book itself ; but they may be summed 
up we believe nearly as follows: As the point of union for the local 
churches, he would abolish the division into circles, which, as we 
have said, are divisions corresponding in size to Poor Law Unions; 
and would substitute for them dioceses of a reasonable extent, each 
with a considerable town for its capital, and a bishop for its pre- 
siding functionary. The 6000 parishes of the monarchy will be 
divided into sixty dioceses, containing on the average each 100 
parishes. The bishop presides in the diocesan synod, visits the 
parishes, ordains the clergy and the deacons, with an absolute 
and irresponsible veto on their ordination; and, in conjunction 
with two laymen, one for administrative and one for judicial 
business, conducts generally the ecclesiastical affairs of the dio- 
cese. The appointment of bishops is vested in the ss. 
synod, subject to the veto of the crown. The diocese is 

ivided into ten deaneries, each as the name implies, containing 
ten parishes, the bishop retaining the local superintendence of the 
deanery in which he resides, e principal change in the paro- 
chial constitution consists in the recognition of the parish sled 
master, as an important officer of the Church. Mr. Bunsen 
speaks of this meritorious and ill-paid class, who are, no doubt, 
greatly superior to those who hold the same office in England, 
with great and deserved praise. He wishes that in all cases 
they should be ordained as deacons, and that a portion of them 
should afterwards be admitted into the office of parochial mi- 
nisters. The same title of deacon he would also confer on the 
existing churchwardens and overseers, where they do not already 
possess it, as well as the candidates, or unplaced preachers. 

The diocesan synod is to consist of 100 clergy, including one 
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bishop, nine deans, and the ninety parochial clergy, in addition 
to the deans; and 122 laymen, consisting of the two councillors 
of the bishop, 100 deputy elders, ten deputies from the school- 
masters of the deaneries, and ten from the remaining deacons. 
The functions of the synod are merely deliberative; for, as Mr. 
Bunsen justly observes, deliberative bodies cannot manage the 
business of administration; all ends in scribbling and gossiping 
(Es laiift dabei alles auf Geschreibe oder Geschwiitz hin). The 
bishop, however, reports to the synod the result of his visitations, 
and consults them on any subject on which he may desire their 
opinion. 

The whole Monarchy is to be divided, for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, into six great provinces, each including, on an average, ten 
bishoprics, or 1000 parishes—K@nigsberg for Prussia, Liegnitz 
for Silesia, Stettin for Pomerania, Brandenburg for Brandenburg, 
Magdeburg for Saxony, Minden for Rhineland and Westphalia, 
are to be the seats of so many metropolitan bishops, who are to 
preside in the synods of the Landeshirche, or Provincial Church. 
The universities of the respective provinces are, together with the 
Gymnasia, or = schools, to represent the educational office, 
as the parish schoolmasters have done in a lower sphere. The 
organisation of the provincial synod is analogous to the diocesan 
scheme. The clerical minority is to consist of the ten bishops, ten 
deputed deans, two deputies of the theological faculty in the 
universsty, and ten of the parochial clergy. The lay majority 
includes the twenty-two diocesan councillors, four of whom are 
allotted to the Metropolitan; of two deputies from the schools, 
and twenty from the diocesan synods. The synod has jurisdiction 
over questions of marriage, in their bearing on ecclesiastical law, 
receives appeals and representations from the inferior synods, and 
examines candidates for the ministerial office. The Metropolitan 
dispenses the Crown patronage in the larger benefices, the bishop 
of the diocese in the smaller; the congregations retaining the pa- 
tronage which they now enjoy, and possessing, in ae the 
right of objecting to the presentee of the patron. e metro- 
politan is appointed by the crown, from among the bishops of 
the province. 

Lastly, all matters of faith and doctrine are determined by the 
synod of the whole kingdom, consisting of the sixty bishops, and 
of seventy-two deputies, twelve from each province. This body, 
however, is only to be summoned on extraordinary occasions, and 
the validit of its decisions is contingent on the assent of the 
crown. The minister for the affairs of the Church attended the 
meetings, but without a deliberative vote. 

Such is the outward organisation of Mr. Bunsen’s ‘ Church of 
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the Future ;’ plausible in appearance, exempt from extra-ecclesi- 
astical government, and as arithmetically perfect as paper constitu- 
tions are and ought to be. There is a happy coincidence between 
geographical statistics and figures. By proper omissions and unions 
there are found exactly six great divisions of the monarchy suitable 
for church provinces, and by a singular good fortune there are 
exactly one hundred times as many parishes. The first term of a 
geometrical series gives sixty dioceses, and providentially no less 
than sixty cities are found in the map to form the centres of them: 
the second term gives 600 deaneries, the third 6000 parishes, 
Thus the gradations of the Church correspond with the decimal 
scale, and the most convenient formula of proportion is the result. 
As the diocese is organised like a great parish, and the province 
like a great diocese, it follows, interposing the deaneries, that, 
whatever holds good of the larger division being represented by 
six, the same will be true in the diocese of .6, in the deanery 
of .06, and in the parish of .006. 

To this regularity in the proposed constitution we by no means 
object. Irregular as nature is, convenience is the best recommen- 
dation of all mechanical contrivances. Because an oak is rough 
and twisted it does not follow that a gate-post should not be 
straight and smooth. We only imply a suspicion that whether it 


is made even or crooked, the gate-post will not grow. Straight 
lines and commensurable numbers are the most favourable conditions 
for the = sant of given force ; but in politics, when the force 


exists, it has generally anticipated the diagrams of statesmen by 
making channels for itself. If the Protestant community in 
Prussia is so full of religious energy as to be able to carry on the 
Church of the Future according to the conception of its proposer, 
we may ask what becomes of that religious energy now. Mr. 
Bunsen partially replies by refering to the ten years’ experience of 
the Rhenish-Westphalian system of Presbyterian government, to 
the praiseworthy zeal of the enlightened and miserably-paid 
schoolmasters, and to the activity of the many societies y hich 
have been formed of late years with religious and charitable 
objects. We are not aware whether the schoolmasters are in fact 
so devoted to the Church as is presupposed by the place which 
they occupy in the new constitution. If they can be induced to 
recognise themselves as a part of the ministry, this seems the 
wisest and most practical part of the scheme. The religious 
societies, it must be remembered, include only the devout por- 
tion of the community; and offer no indication of the numbers 
or disposition of those who now may be indifferent or ill-disposed 
to the Church. The experience of Presbyterianism in the two 
provinces is useful, as far as it goes: but it must be remembered, 
that it has not yet walked without the leading strings of the 
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State. On these points, however, a minute knowledge of the 
state of German Geling. such as Mr. Bunsen may possess, but 
which scarcely any Englishman can lay claim to, would be re- 
quisite to form a decision. The writer very wisely addresses 
his own countrymen exclusively. If they are in general as 
zealous and devout as himself, they will easily bring his schemes 
into practice. To foreigners, it seems strange, that he should 
pass so lightly over the querer opposition of the numerous 
and powerful party, which considers that orthodox Protestant- 
ism has already too much power in Germany. He well knows 
the ridicule, just or unjust, to which his sovereign has been 
exposed in consequence of his patronage of pietism. It may be 
true, as he says, that mere rationalism is extinct, and that the 
love of truth, to which Kant and his great followers appealed, 
exists in Germany, in an incomparably higher degree, dens in 
the rest of the civilised world. But Rationalism only perished 
when it had nothing more to conquer. It was negative scep- 
ticism, opposed to dogmatism which no longer exists. The most 
orthodox German scholar of the present day, even Mr. Bunsen 
himself, would be thought little better than an infidel at an 
English visitation, if he expounded his critical views. If the 
arty to which we refer is widely spread, as we believe it is, the 
Church of the future will be exposed to dangerous hostility, 
whether the wolf is admitted into the fold, or whether strictness 
in enforcing the conditions of church-membership keeps a body 
of Dissenters of the most dangerous kind outside the walls. The 
writer hopes, perhaps with reason, that the minor Protestant sects 
will easily amalgamate with the main body of his Church: but 
unfortunately, the death of fanaticism is almost always a sign of 
indifference. The Church will not include, among its active 
members, any due share of the intellect and learning which 
directs the public opinion of Northern Germany. The love of 
truth does not always lead to fixedness and uniformity of belief. 
Another class of objections might be directed against the 
system of Church government, by synods, boards, and councils 
of clergy and laity; but on this point we forbear to dwell at 
length. It is not in right of any Apostolical descent that we are 
er to prefer the aristocratic system; but because —- 
and individual functionaries, whether they govern well or ill, 
govern much less than assemblies. There is nothing less religious 
than religious business and discussion; and it always involves 
something repulsive, from the application of devotional language 
to transactions, for the most part depending on the most secular 
and ordinary motives. The religious societies, which Mr. Bunsen 
so greatly admires, furnish many instances of the worldly manner 
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in which the affairs of Heaven may be carried on; and synods 
ossess an authority, which fortunately is denied to Exeter Hall, 
Tt is true that Mr. Bunsen is consistently and wisely opposed to 
the clerical predominance which has hitherto characterised Pres- 
byterianism—but in large bodies there will always be a tendency | 
to interfere and to talk too much. We must admit that objec. 
tions of this nature, do not apply with any exclusive force to the 
Church of the Future. 
Without undervaluing the able reasoning and the elevated 
feeling which characterise Mr. Bunsen’s book, we return to the 
remark with which we commenced, that its principal interest is 
derived from the writer’s position. Though he disclaims, no 
doubt with perfect truth, any official character in this present 
movement, and although on questions solely religious a statesman 
in active service may be at liberty to take part as an individual, 
we still find it impossible to doubt that he must have the tacit 
sanction of his sovereign in dealing with the ecclesiastical prero- 
gatives of the crown. The proposal of vesting the crown pa- 
tronage in the bishops, of transferring the government and juris- 
diction of the Church from the local and provincial administrations 
to purely ecclesiastical boards, and above all, the extensive and 
liberal recognition of popular election as the source of power, all 
interfere too directly with the existing policy of Prussia to render 
it probable that a prudent statesman would have recommended 
such concessions if he had reason to suppose that they would be 
refused. On the other hand, it seems strange that any govern- 
ment should allow so great power in ecclesiastical matters toa 
people who are refused any share in the control of the civil admi- 
nistration. The share of independence actually enjoyed by the 
Catholic Church, which the writer quotes in support of his recom- 
mendations, depends on very different considerations. It has not 
been spontaneously conceded by the Crown; and being enjoyed, 
not by the body of the people, but by the bishops and clergy, it 
offers no wt shen for civil freedom of political action. e are 
bound to assume that the advocacy of freedom is sincere and 
open; but we cannot avoid noticing one important power which 
the state retains to itself. It is proposed that the whole addi- 
tional expense of bishops, clergy, synods, and lay-assessors, should 
be borne by the public purse. It seems, therefore, to be in the 
power of the government, at any moment, to bring the whole 
machine to a stand, or to enforce any measure which 1t may wish 
to dictate, as the condition of granting the supplies. There may 
be sound economical reasons for this arrangement, nor do we in 
itself object to the principle, that the State should have a check 
on a too busy or a perverse Church; but it seems to be incom- 
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patible with the perfect freedom which Mr. Bunsen, as a church- 
man, claims, that all ecclesiastical functionaries should depend for 
their support on extra-ecclesiastical authorities. 

Assuming, however, that it is intended that the people should 
have the real and efficient government of the Evangelical Church, 
and also that the proposal of the distinguished writer is not dis- 
tasteful to the King of Prussia, we feel justified in considering 
the Church of the Future a significant intimation of the probable 
constitution of the State of the future. A free Presbyterian Church, 
under an absolute government, would be a focus of discontent and 
sedition—a workshop of pamphlets which would escape the cen- 
sorship—a club beyond the jurisdiction of the police to suppress. 
The one free institution would attract all the enemies of bureau- 
cratic despotism within its bosom. Agitators, anarchists, socialists, 
sophists, would adapt, as they have often done, the language of 
the pulpit to the doctrines of Jacobinism, and conniving at religion 
for the interests of liberty, would control, in the new character of 
orthodox communicants, the nomination of the clergy, the deli- 
berations of the assemblies, and the universal relations of the 
Church to the state. <A free government may possibly keep a 
free Church in order. Against a king and ministry such a 
Church would have popular feeling on its side. These dangers 
must be too obvious to have escaped the author of the ‘ Church of 
the Future,’ and therefore we are entitled to form at least a guess 
that he expects the granting of the long-promised constitution. 
More than a guess it is not prudent to venture on any future 
event which for the present depends absolutely on the secret 
intentions of a single individual. 


Art. V.— The Expedition to Borneo of Her Majesty's ship Dido, 
for the Suppression of Piracy, with Extracts from the Journal 
of James Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak—By Captain the Honour- 


able Henry Kepret, R.N. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1846. 


WueEn the Portuguese first visited Borneo, in 1520, it contained 
three powerful Mohammedan kingdoms, with several rich and 
populous cities, carrying on a flourishing commerce with the 
neighbouring countries. The Chinese had settled on various 
parts of the coast in great numbers, and, by their enterprise and 
industry, chiefly, selene contributed to keep alive its trade and 
develop its resources. Pigafetta’s account of Bruni the capital 


of Borneo proper, suggests a very high idea of the wealth 
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and population of the island at that period. He accompanied 
Magellan and saw what he describes ; and, therefore, though 
there may be some unintentional exaggeration in his picture, it 
may yet be presumed upon the whole to bear a tolerably correct 
likeness to the original. 

From the narrative of the Italian traveller,it would appear 
that Bruni, or Borneo City, contained upwards of 200,000 
inhabitants, the number of the houses being stated at about 
25,000, and many persons, according to the custom of the 
country, residing in one house. The Sultan was opulent, 
kept a magnificent court, and seems to have possessed numerous 
elephants adorned with silken trappings, since he sent two of those 
animals thus richly caparisoned to bring the European messengers 
to his palace. From the number of his secretaries we may infer 
the spaciousness of his dominions, while the extent of his harem 
may suggest the way in which much of his revenues was 
consumed. 

At a considerably later period, in 1687, the world appeared to 
be on the verge of obtaining some account of the interior parts 
of the island, and of the barbarous tribes and nations by which 
they are inhabited. For Father Antonio Ventimiglia, a Sicilian 
monk, setting out from Goa under the auspices of the Portuguese, 
arrived in the Benjermassing river, and after several unsuccessful 
attempts at length broke through the belt as it were of Moorish 
population, which extends apparently round the whole island, and 
contrived to reach the interior. Ventimigliain enthusiasm and 
benevolence, was not unworthy to be the predecessor of Mr. James 
Brooke. He seems to have conceived the strongest possible desire 
to convert and civilise the pagan natives of Borneo, and risked, and 
at length sacrificed his life in the attempt. His story is full of 
romantic interest. Arriving in the river Benjermassing he there 
hired a small vessel, and by the fervour of his devotion, the 
striking ceremonies by which it was accompanied, but, above all, 
by the austerity of his life and the perfect disinterestedness 
of his character, produced a highly favourable impression on the 
simple minds of such natives of the interior, as frequented the 
mouth of the river in their prahus. There were the Brajus, who 
conceived so strong an affection for the worthy monk, that they 
carried him up along with them into their own country ; and, at 
his persuasion made profession of Christianity. The sort of life 
led by Ventimiglia in the interior is unknown; but, as he is 
reported to have baptised great numbers of the natives, it may be 
conjectured that he altogether devoted himself to the work of 
conversion. It isnot exactly known how long he survived; but, 
he is supposed to have died in the year 1691, in the midst of the 
little congregation he had converted ; or, more properly perhaps, 
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attached to himself, since the time allowed him was far too short 
to have operated any great change in the opinions and habits of 
thought of so uncultivated a people. He fell a victim in all 
likelihood to the climate, and his body is believed to have been 
long preserved in a cottage, to which, according to the notions of 
the Biajus, it imparted miraculous powers. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that this island was known to 
the Arabs for many centuries before it was visited by Europeans, 
and that it supplied the originals of several of the wildest pic- 
tures in the Arabian Nights. Smitten by the grandeur of its 
scenery, the Alpine loftiness of its mountains, the breadth and 
number of its rivers, the vast luxuriance of its vegetation, its 
riches in gold and diamonds, and spices, and odoriferous gums, 
the strange animals found in its forests, and above all, the wild 
tribes of pagans inhabiting its mountains, their uncouth rites 
and superstitions, the peculiar character of their dress and orna- 
ments, their stature and colour, the construction of their barks, 
and the roving piratical life to which many of them seem always 
to have been addicted; the Mussulman writers of Arabia and 
Egypt suffered their imaginations to run riot in this half-fabu- 
lous island. Even now it continues to be unexplored by science, 
though something has been done towards lifting the veil from 
certain portions of its coasts and rivers. Probably, as it is one 
of the largest, so it will be found to be the most beautiful island 
in the world; traversed in nearly its whole extent by a remark- 
ably elevated chain of mountains, which attract and intercept the 
clouds, and convey down their moisture, through innumerable 
glens and valleys, towards the plains; it possesses a number of 
noble rivers, some of which are of great depth, and navigable 
toa considerable distance inland. Several of these take their 
rise, it is said, in a spacious lake, situated among the elevated 
table-lands of the interior, among the peaks of Keni Bala. This 
idea may probably be based on conjecture. We know that the 
Indus and the Bhramapootra, issuing from the same lake, or the 
high table-lands of Tibet, diverge east and west, and form a 
liquid girdle as it were around the northern, eastern, and western 
limits of India. Looking at the structure of Borneo, and reason- 
ing from analogy, it seems probable that something similar takes 
place there. But in reality, the interior is hitherto so completely 
a terra incognita, that we can predicate nothing of it with cer- 
tainty. The existence of the central ridge has been ascertained 
by observations taken from near the coast. After running for 
several hundred miles, in a direction from north-east to south- 
west, it is supposed a little north of the equator to branch off 
into three chains, and to descend gradually till lost in the plains 
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which are bathed by the sea of Java. Here and there the chain 
towers into peaks, among which, by far the loftiest, is that of 
Keni Bala, which forms, near the northern extremity of the 
island, a sort of gigantic Acropolis, overlooking the China Sea, 
the Sooloo group, and the sea of Mundoro. 

It is not our intention, however, to attempt at present a sketch 
of the geography of Borneo, which would require, and justify, a 
very long article. We mean simply to give some account of the 
proceedings of Mr. Brooke, whose efforts have at length suc- 
ceeded in attracting public attention to the island, and to what he 
himself has accomplished in a small part of it. We cannot at the 
same time avoid noticing what has been done towards the sup- 
pression of piracy, which may be regarded as the first important 
step towards facilitating the operations of commerce in those rich 
and little-explored regions of the world. The reader will easily 
comprehend that we shall be compelled, by the vastness of the 
subject, to be at once both brief and desultory, touching on many 
points, and thoroughly investigating none. Even the two volumes 
before us, the joint production of Mr. Brooke and Captain Keppel, 
only conduct us to the threshold, as it were, of Borneo, and excite 
our curiosity without satisfying it. Nor could any thing more 
be expected of them. On the contrary, few will take up the work 
with any anticipation of theimmense variety of adventures, thought, 
and knowledge about to be thrown open before them. Seldom 
have we seen a book of travels containing so great an amount 
of novel materials, so fresh, so full of important speculations ; so 
thoroughly pervaded by moral dignity, and, at the same time, so 
attractive and exciting. It is customary to set up romance as a 
sort of standard of comparison, in speaking of events and cir- 
cumstances such as we have here before us. But romance has 
nothing of the kind to show. Mr. Brooke isa hero, much greater 
than a writer of fiction would have dared to invent. It would, 
in fact, scarcely have been safe, because it would have outraged 
probability, to endow an imaginary character with half 
the great and good qualities which evidently belong to this 
man. 

We scarcely know of any parallel to him in our own times; 
and yet no times, perhaps, since the beginning of the world, ever 
teemed with nobler minds, and with minds more thoroughly 
pervaded by strong love for mankind, by boundless charity, by 
the strictest and most inflexible principles of justice, by the 
passion for enterprise, by the thirst for knowledge, by the worship 
of truth. 

Mr. Brooke left England in 1838, a mere private gentleman; 
he is now a prince, dependent, indeed, on the Sultan of Borneo, 
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but enjoying almost complete sovereignty over Sarawak, a pro- 
vince of considerable extent, inhabited by many different tribes, 
and rich in mineral and vegetable wealth. It will easily be 
imagined that the a of this transformation presents many 
extraordinary features. The most wonderful part of the whole, 
however, is what may be termed the central fact around which all 
the curious accessories of the piece are grouped; we mean the fact 
of a single Englishman’s alee up fii residence in a vast and 
distant island in the eastern seas, surrounded by Mohammedans 
and pagans, pirates for the most part, fierce and lawless, pecu- 
liarly inimical to Europeans, and whose dens it has at length 
been found necessary, for the protection of commerce, to destroy; 
and, by the exertion of mere personal qualities, subduing all the 
difficulties of his situation, and rising to the possession of all but 
supreme authority over men of different nations and creeds, 
whose language at the outset he could not speak, and to whom 
he must long have continued to be an object of suspicion. 

Several circumstances, no doubt, contributed to assist the de- 
velopment of his plans. Our war with China, and the subsequent 
extension of our commerce with that empire, have rendered a settle- 
ment and some kind of influence in Borneo almost necessary to 
us. We were forced, moreover, by circumstances to make the 
discovery, that the destruction of the Illanun and Maluda pirates 
was a commercial necessity, and the accidental presence and co- 
operation of Mr. Brooke became important even to our national 
interests. Without him we might possibly, in the long run, have 
succeeded in that most difficult enterprise. But success would 
probably have cost us an infinitely greater amount of life and 
treasure. In a double sense, therefore, he may be regarded as the 
great apostle of civilisation in Borneo; under one aspect aiding the 
spread of knowledge and refinement by the exercise of persuasion, 
by the establishment of laws, by planting the germs of institutions, 
by softening the temper and smoothing the asperities of the savage 
character, by opening up a thousand small and almost impercep- 
tible channels through which hereafter to pour in the flood of 
Christian truth upon the native minds ; and, under another aspect, 
standing forward as the avenger of the weak and unprotected, 
against some of the most powerful and destructive scourges to 
which humanity hasever been exposed in that division of the globe. 

For ourselves we feel proud to belong to the same race and 
nation with Mr. Brooke. Of all modern missionaries he is the 
greatest, because his plans are the wisest and most extensive, and 
because the means he has taken to mature them are the offspring 
of a combination of distinguished qualities which very rarely fall 
to the lot of one man. Though he cannot but be full of the con- 
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sciousness of intellectual power, it seems clear to us that even he 
himself is scarcely aware of all the grandeur of his position. Neces- 
sarily a good deal absorbed by details, and brought successively 
into contact with innumerable individuals of the races upon whose 
destiny he desires to operate, he sometimes, perhaps, omits to 
carry out his views towards those immense and ever widening 
circles of change which his influence cannot fail to produce in the 
opinions, habits, character, and civilisation of that part of Asia. 
Material circumstances often appear to chain down his speculations 
to the Malays and Dyaks of Sarawak. He seems to be solely 
occupied by solicitude for their welfare, by projects for their im- 
provement. The plundering Sarebus and Sakkarans swell into 
colossal proportions in his fancy, and appear for a moment to wall 
him round and exclude from view all the rest of the world. It 
is, however, but fora moment. His mind soon passes out of that 
confined orbit, and moving forth into clear and ample space sheds 
around it far and wide that glorious light which in our opinion is 
predestined to warm, and perty, and ripen into humanity whole 
races of men both born and unborn. 

It is to be hoped that all the thinking and inquiring part of the 
nation, nay, of all Europe, will take an interest in the movement 
commenced in the further East by Mr. Brooke. Commercial 
advantages and great wealth, both to the trading classes of Chris- 
tendom and to himself may spring out of it. But in entering on 
his undertaking he had a higher purpose and nobler aims. His 
leading desire was to diminish the sum of human misery, to mul- 
tiply the sources of happiness, and to elevate millions of minds out of 
the thick night of darkness into the sphere of light and civilisation, 
and already, as we have suggested, has his success been very great. 
It would be difficult, if at all possible, by a concise outline of his 
operations, to convey to the reader’s mind a correct idea of the 
obstacles he surmounted, the perseverance and energy, which 
enabled him to do so, or the kind of aid he derived from the cha- 
racter of the natives or the relations into which they have been 
brought with Europeans by our settlements in the East. With 
the help, however, of Captain Keppel’s narrative, and Mr. Brooke’s 
own journal, we may be able to make some approximation to the 
object we desire to attain. The sketch of Mr. Brooke's previous 
career is thus given by an old intimate and friend :— 


“ Mr. Brooke was the second, and is now the only surviving son of the 
late Thomas Brooke, Esq., of the civil service of the East India Com- 
pany; was born on the 29th of April, 1803 ; went out to India as a 
cadet, where he held advantageous situations, and distinguished himself 
by his gallantry in the Burmese war. He was shot through the body 
in an action with the Burmese, received the thanks of the government, 
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and returned to England for the recovery of his prostrated strength. 
He resumed his station, but shortly afterwards relinquished the service, 
and in search of health and amusement, left Calcutta for China in 1830, 
In this voyage, while going up the China seas, he saw for the first time 
the islands of the Asiatic Archipelago—islands of vast importance and 
unparalleled beauty—lying neglected and almost unknown. He in- 
quired and read, and became convinced that Borneo and the Eastern 
Isles afforded an open field for enterprise and research. To carry to the 
Malay races, so long the terror of the European merchant vessel, the 
blessing of civilisation, to suppress piracy and extirpate the slave-trade, 
became his humane and generous objects; and from that hour the 
energies of his powerful mind were devoted to this one pursuit. Often 
foiled—often disappointed, with a perseverance and enthusiasm which 
defied all obstacles, he was not until 1838 enabled to set sail from Eng- 
land on his darling project. The intervening years had been devoted to 
preparation and inquiry—a year spent in the Mediterranean had tested 
his vessel, the Royalist, and his crew—and so completely had he studied 
his object, and calculated on contingencies, that the least sanguine of 
his friends felt as he left the shore, hazardous and unusual as the enter- 
prise appeared to be, that he had omitted nothing to insure a successful 
issue. ‘I go,’ said he, ‘to awake the spirit of slumbering philanthropy 
with regard to these islands ; to carry Sir Stamford Raffles’ views in 
Java over the whole archipelago. Fortune and life I give freely ; and if 
I fail in the attempt, I shall not have lived wholly in vain.’ 

“In the admiration I feel for him, I may further be permitted to add, 
that if ever any man possessed in himself the resources and means by 
which such noble designs were to be achieved, that man was James 
Brooke! Of the most enlarged views, truthful and generous, quick to 
acquire and appreciate ; excelling in every manly sport and exercise ; 
elegant and accomplished ; ever accessible ; and, above all, prompt and 
determined to redress injury and relieve misfortune, he was of all others 
the best qualified to impress the native mind with the highest opinion of 
English character.” 


Though no discoverer in the ordinary sense of the term, he was 
actuated, when approaching the scene of his labours, by so much of 
the spirit of Columbus, that we accompany him with the same 
kind of interest with which we attend the great navigator while 
steering towards the unknown hemisphere, the existence of which 
his genius was about to reveal. Mr. Brooke, while sailing towards 
Borneo, seems to have acquired an intellectual property in every 
thing he saw by the powerful determination he experienced to 
change its condition, and effect improvement in it. There was 
evidently a kind of rapture in his mind, as he contemplated the 
beauties with which nature had invested both land and sea. For 
this reason we attach more value to his descriptions than to those 
of a mere student of the picturesque. The grandeur displayed by 
nature in the habitation she had there assigned to man, only led 
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him the more fervently to desire that he might be enabled to 
render man worthy of so glorious an inheritance. 


“From Java Head we glided slowly through Prince’s Straits, and, coast- 
ing along the island, dropped our anchor in Anjer Roads. The scenery 
of this coast is extremely lovely, and comprises every feature which can 
heighten the picturesque ; noble mountains, a lake-like sea, and deeply 
indented coast line, rocks, islets, and, above all, a vegetation so luxuriant 
that the eye never wearies with gazing on its matchless tints, Anjer com- 
bines all these beauties and possesses the incalculable advantages of 
being within a moderate ride of the refreshing coolness of the hills. We 
here procured water and provisions in abundance, being daily visited by 
crowds of canoes filled with necessaries or curiosities; fowls’ eggs, yams, 
cocoa-nuts, and sweet-potatoes, were mixed with monkeys of various 
sorts, paroquets, squirrels, shells, and similar temptations on the stranger’s 
purse or wardrobe. Great was the bartering for old clothes, handker- 
chiefs, and hats ; and great the number of useless and noisy animals we 
received in exchange. Great, too, was the merriment aboard, and the 
excitement when the canoes first came. The transition from the 
monotony of a sea life to the loquacious bustle of barter with a half- 
civilised people is so sudden, that the mind at once feels in a strange 
land, and the commonest productions proclaimed the luxuriant climes of 
the tropics. Until this impression is made, we hardly know why we 
have been sailing onward for four months past, so quiet and unvarying 
is the daily tenor of a life aboard ship.” 


There is here no elaborate painting but a few easy strokes, 
which enable us to realise to ourselves all the splendours of a 
tropical landscape. Perhaps, however, when Mr. Brooke describes, 
he always unconsciously compels us to think more of him 
than of the scene ; at least, so to mix up the idea of his character 
and designs with the objects which his landscapes present to our 
imagination, that he becomes an integral portion of what we 
behold, and imparts a new and peculiar colour to it. This of 
itself would suffice to vindicate his elaim to genius. Personally 
we are told he exercises the most unbounded influence on those 
who come in contact with him, fascinating, winning, and attaching 
them by the earnestness of his manner, by his enthusiasm, by the 
transparent simplicity of his thoughts, by his undoubted single-heart- 
edness, and by the obvious greatness of his purposes. ‘The same 
inexplicable power operates through his Seuiall ane the mind. 
We see him absorbed by his own projects, and occupied incessantly 
by his own ideas, yet are never tempted to vepen tins of the least 
vanity. He appears to be a mere mental agency, put in motion 
and sustained by a power above the sphere of humanity, to 
accomplish some beneficent enterprise. The reader, we trust, by 
considering the following passage attentively, will be able to 
comprehend what we mean. 
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“ Performed divine service myself! manfully overcoming that horror 
which I have to the sound of my own voice before an audience. Inthe 
evening landed again, more to the westward. Shore skirted by rocks ; 
timber noble, and the forest clear of brushwood, enabling us to penetrate 
with ease as far as caution permitted. Traces of wild beasts numerous and 
recent, but none discovered. Fresh water streams, coloured as yesterday, 
and the trail of analligator from one of them upto the sea. This dark forest, 
where the trees shoot up straight and tall, and are succeeded by gene- 
ration after generation, varying in stature, but struggling upward, strikes 
the imagination with pictures trite yet true. Here the hoary sage of 
an hundred years lies mouldering beneath your foot, and there the young 
sapling shoots beneath the parent shade, and grows in form and fashion 
like the parent stem. The towering few, with heads raised above the 
general mass, can scarce be seen through the foliage of those beneath ; 
but here and there the touch of time has cast his withering hand upon 
their leafy brow, and decay has begun his work upon the gigantic and 
unbending trunk. How trite and yet how true! It was thus 1 meditated 
in my walk. The foot of Europeans, | said, has never touched where 
my foot now presses, seldom the native wanders here. Here I indeed 
behold nature fresh from the bosom of creation, unchanged by man, and 
stamped with the same impress she originally bore! Here I behold God’s 
design when he formed this tropical land, and left its culture and im- 
provement to the agency of man. The Creator’s gift, as yet neglected 
by the creature ; and yet the time may be confidently looked for when 
the axe shall level the forest, and the plough turn the ground.” 


Though there be nothing very remarkable in the account of 
Mr. Brooke’s first interview with Muda Hassim, the Malay 
Rajah of Sarawak; yet as it was this chief who, through his cha- 
racter, and the peculiar situation in which he found himself 
placed, laid the foundation of British influence in Borneo, we 
shall introduce the description of it which we find in the journal: 


“ Anchored abreast of Sarawak at seven, and saluted the rajah with 
twenty-one guns, which were returned. Having breakfasted, and pre- 
viously intimated our intention, we pulled ashore to visit the great man. 
He received us in state, seated in his hall of audience, which outside is 
nothing but a large shed, erected on piles, but within decorated with 
taste. Chairs were placed on each side of the ruler, who occupied the 
head seat. Our party were placed on one hand ; on the other sat his 
brother Mohammed, and Macota and some others of his principal chiefs ; 
whilst immediately behind him his twelve younger brothers were seated. 

“The dress of Muda Hassim was simple but of rich material, and 
most of the principal men were well and even superbly dressed. His 
countenance is plain but intelligent, and highly pleasing, and his man- 
ners perfectly easy and elegant. His reception was kind, and, I am 
given to understand, highly flattering. We sat, however, trammelled 
with the formality of state, and our conversation did not extend beyond 
kind inquiries and professions of friendship. We were presented with 
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tobacco rolled up in a leaf, each about a foot long, and tea was served b 
attendants on their knees. A band of music played wild and not un- 


musical airs during the interview, and the crowd of attendants who sur- 
rounded were seated in respectful silence.” 


Most persons who have studied the history of the intercourse 
carried on by Europeans with uncivilised tribes and nations, 
must have observed with extreme pain, that under whatever 
circumstances the relations have commenced, they have usually 
terminated in hostilities. The blame may be differently distn- 
buted, and assigned sometimes to the natives, sometimes to their 
civilised visiters. It is easy to find pretexts and explanations. 
Literature is ingenious, and never, perhaps, more so than when 
glossing over the failings and misdeeds of those who enjoy the 
advantages and benefits which it confers. Our conviction, how- 
ever, is, that in nearly all cases the guilt of converting peaceful 
into sanguinary relations attaches chiefly to the civilised races. 
They are commonly too:much alive to offence, too eager in the re- 
taliation of injuries. They make little allowance for the imperfect 
moral and intellectual culture of their wilder brethren, but at- 
tempt sternly to exact from them a more unlimited obedience to 
the law of ethics than is displayed even by the most refined com- 
munities. A sort of poetical theory of what men in the state of 
nature should be misleads their judgment. Perfect freedom from 
cupidity should, they think, be found where civilisation has not 
yet set up its artificial distinctions. The idea seems never to occur 
to them, that civilisation is progressive and comparative, and in 
some of its lower stages must exist everywhere where man is 
found. ‘The very rudest forms of society recognise distinctions of 
rank more or less artificial, and in a greater or less degree bring 
into play all the passions of human nature. The savage, there- 
fore, is impelled to covetousness by quite as many motives as 
other men, while he has not the same motives of cultivated honour 
and probity to restrain him. 

Moved apparently by these considerations, and by many others 
to which it is unnecessary to advert, Mr. Brooke resolved to regu- 
late his intercourse with the natives of Borneo by the most en- 
larged maxims of charity and forbearance. In this, however, he 
may have differed but little from other upright men who have 
been brought in contact with races still immersed in barbarism. 
The distinction is felt only when theory comes to be converted 
into practice. It is here that his exalted merit shines forth. It 
is here that we discern the extraordinary marks of difference 
between him and most other men who have been placed in like 
circumstances. His trials and his temptations to depart from the 
original rule he had set himself were manifold. Where he looked 
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for generosity he encountered meanness; where he expected gra- 
titude he was frequently disconcerted by having to tolerate its 
contrary. He met with men whom no kindness could conciliate, 
who cultivated treachery as an art; to whom truth and honesty 
were an offence; and whose habitual preferences were bestowed 
on whatever was most base and worthless. Others, on whom he 
placed some reliance, deceived his hopes by their weakness, by 
their mutability, by their equivocal principles and affections, now 
inclining them to good and now to evil. Nevertheless, it is 
scarcely too much to say, that he has never swerved from his 
great purpose, but uniformly, consistently, with the moderation of 
a philosopher and the courage of a martyr, has laboured to accom- 
plish the noble task which, from the first, he had set himself. To 
those still unacquainted with the work before us we may appear 
to be hurried into exaggeration by some accidental partiality for 
Mr. Brooke’s design. ‘The case, however, is not so. All in whom 
the springs of admiration are not poisoned by envy will expe- 
rience similar delight in perusing his journal, and watching the 
development of his beneficent plans. 

It has been seen in what manner and under what circumstances 
his acquaintance with the Rajah of Sarawak began. It happened 
at the time of his arrival that a rebellion, which had some time 
previously broken out in the interior, was gaining head and be- 
coming formidable. At first, when he made inquiries respecting 
this affair, the rajah, fearing lest he might have any sinister 
motive for prying into it, replied that it was nothing but some 
foolish child’s play among a small portion of his subjects. After- 
wards, a more accurate conception of Mr. Brooke’s character, and 
the hope that he might turn his presence to good account, in- 
duced the worthy Malay prince to disclose the true state of the 
case. Never do we remember a more striking illustration of 
the truth, that good sometimes — out of evil, than is fur- 
nished by the history of Mr. Brooke’s transactions in Borneo. It 
was the existence of rebellion that, by exciting hopes of advan- 
tage in Muda Hassim, led him to cultivate the friendship of Mr. 
Brooke, and it was gratitude for services performed by this 
gentleman, that in part at least led to his elevation to the govern- 
ment of Sarawak. 

It is not our intention to abridge the narrative of the singular 
enterprise undertaken by Mr. Brooke, and the subordinate chiefs 
of Sarawak, against the rebels; but we may observe, that a more 
extraordinary caricature of military operations was never witnessed. 
No doubt similar exhibitions are constantly beheld in that part of 
the world, though no one takes part in them who is able to _ 
serve a record of their peculiarities. It was by a rare accident 
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that Mr. Brooke was initiated into these mysteries of Bornean war- 
fare; not, however, during his first visit, but after having made 
a second or third voyage to Singapore, and paid a visit to 
Celebes, the striking and gorgeous features of which he describes 
with much felicity. His sketch of the great waterfall we extract, 
as it may help to familiarise the reader's fancy with the forms 
assumed by nature in the Indian Archipelago :— 


“ Got ashore by seven o’clock, to start for the waterfall; till nine we 
were detained by want of horses; but after much trouble, the animals 
were procured, and off we started. Our party consisted of three doc- 
tors (him of the fortification, a German gentleman, Treacher, and They- 
lingen), and myself, with native guides. The road lay for a short way 
along the beach, then struck into the thicket, and we commenced a gra- 
dual ascent. The scenery was most striking and lovely, glades and 
glens, grassy knolls and slopes, with scattered trees, and the voice of a 
hidden river, which reached our ears from a deep valley on our left hand. 
Proceeding thus for some distance, we at length plunged into the wood, 
and descending a short space, found ourselves by the side of the stream 
below the waterfall. Here, breakfast being finished, we all stripped to 
our trousers, entered the water, and advanced along the bed of the 
river to the fall. The banks on either hand, steep and woody, pre- 
vented any other mode of approach, and the stream rushing down, and 
falling over huge rocks, rendered the only available one any thing but 
easy. At times we were up to the arms, then crawling out, and steal- 
ing with care over wet and slippery stones, now taking advantage of a 
few yards of dry ground, and ever and anon swimming a pool to 
shorten an unpleasant climb. In this manner we advanced about half a 
tile, when the fall became visible; thick trees and hanging creepers 
intervened ; between and through the foliage we first saw the water 
glancing and shining in its descent. The effect was perfect. After 
some little further and more difficult progress, we stood beneath the fall 
of about 150 feet, sheer descent. The wind whistled in eddies, and 
carried the sleet over us, chilling our bodies, but unable to damp our 
admiration. The basin of the fall is part of a circle, with the outlet 
forming a funnel; perpendicular on all sides, bare cliffs form the upper 
portion of the vale, and above and below is all the luxuriant vege- 
tation of the East; trees, arched and interlaced, and throwing down 
long fantastic roots, and creepers, shade the scene, and form one of the 
richest sylvan prospects I have ever beheld. The water, foaming and 
flashing, and then escaping amid huge gray stones, on its troubled 
course—clear and transparent, expanding into tranquil pools, with the 
flickering sunshine through the dense foliage — all combine to form 
a scene such as Tasso has described. 

“Inferior in body of water to many falls in Switzerland, it is su- 
perior to any in sylvan beauty; its deep seclusion, its undisturbed soli- 


tude, and the difficulty of access, combine to heighten its charms to 
the imagination.” 
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We now accompany the narrative back to Borneo, where Mr. 
Brooke, yielding to the entreaties of the rajah, agreed to lend 
his aid in the reduction of the rebels. It would not be fair to 
take the Malays of Sarawak or Borneo Proper as the type of 
their race, and infer from their bad qualities the contemptible 
character of the whole. We abstain, therefore, from anaiition 
on this occasion, and merely remark, that Rajah Muda Hassim’s 
people have unconsciously taken Falstaff as their model, and esteem 
discretion to be by far the better part of valour. Our readers will be 
wonderfully edified when they come to peruse the whole history of 
the civil war, and meanwhile may derive some amusement from 
the passages we shall lay before them. It will of course be 
remembered that Mr. Brooke is himself a military man, and 
therefore by habit, discipline, and principle, led to set little value 
on life apart from considerations of duty. From the moral posi- 
tion, therefore, in which both his profession and his philosophy 
have placed him, he is led to contemplate death in a light in 
which it cannot appear to such people as the Malays of Sarawak 
and Borneo. Possibly, therefore, he may condemn with too 
much severity the pusillanimity of those poor people, who have 
none of those artificial motives invented by civilisation to induce 
them to seek the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth. 
Still, as on the occasion in question they undertook to fight, they 
might not unreasonably have been expected to display a little 
more daring. We should remember, however, what Machiavelli 
relates of the wars of Italy during the fifteenth century, when large 
disciplined armies often met, manceuvred, and fought with prodi- 
gious hoise and bustle during a whole day without experiencing 
on either side the loss of a single soldier. More chariness of their 
— than this even the Malays of Sarawak could not display. 

owever, with the reader's permission we will introduce him at 
once into a council of war, which will give him some idea of what 
extent of prowess he is to look for in the desperate encounters to 
come. 


“Detachments of Dyaks are coming in. Ten of the tribe of Sutor 
were despatched as scouts, and in a few hours returned with the welcome 
intelligence that the detachment was safe on the top of the mountain, 
and that the three tribes of Paninjou, Bombak, and Sarambo, had finally 
decided on joining the rajah, and surrendering their fortified houses. 
Soon after this news the chiefs of the tribes arrived with about 100 men, 
and were, of course, well received ; for, if chargeable with deserting their 
cause, it is done with the utmost simplicity, and perfect confidence in 
their new associates. For in their looks it was apparent that they had 
suffered greatly for want of food, and they frankly confessed that star- 
vation was their principal motive for coming over. I did all in my power 
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to fix their new faith by presents of provisions, &c., and I think they are 
trustworthy ; for there 1s a straight-forwardness about the Dyak character 
far different from the double-faced dealings of the Malay. Their stipu- 
lations were, forgiveness for the past, and an assurance that none of the 
Dyaks from the sea (i.e. Sarebus and Sakaran) should be employed ; 
for they were, they said, hateful to their eyes. These terms being readily 
conceded, the first from interest, the second from necessity, they became 
open and communicative on the best means of attacking the forts, A 
grand council of war was held, at which were present Macota, Subtu, 
Aboug Mia, and Datu Naraja, two Chinese leaders, and myself—certainl 

a most incongruous mixture, and one rarely to be met with. After muc 

discussion, a move close to the enemy was determined on for to-morrow, 
and on the following day to take up a position near their defences. To 
judge by the sample of the council, I should form very unfavourable expec- 
tations of their conduct in action ; Macota is lively and active, but whether 
from indisposition or want of authority, undecided. The Capitan China is 
lazy and silent, subtle, indolent, and self-indulgent, Aboug Mia and Datu 
Naraja stupid. However, the event must settle the question; and in 
the meantime it was resolved that the small stockade at this place was to 
be picked up, and removed to our new position, and there erected for the 
protection of the fleet. I may here state my motives for being a spectator 
of, or participator in, this scene. In the first place, I must confess, that 
curiosity strongly prompted me; since to witness the Malays, Chinese and 
Dyaks in warfare was so new, that the novelty alone might plead an 
excuse for this desire. But it was not the only motive, for my presence 
is a stimulus to our own party, and will probably depress the other in 
proportion. I look upon the cause of the rajah as most just and 
righteous ; and the speedy close of the war would be rendering a service 
to humanity, especially if brought about by treaty. At any rate much 
might be done to ameliorate the condition of the rebels in case of their 
defeat ; for though I cannot, perhaps ought not, to save the lives of 
the three leaders, yet all others, I believe, will be forgiven on a slight 
intercession. At our arrival, too, I had stated that if they wished me 
to remain, no barbarities must be committed; and especially that the 
women and children must not be fired upon. To counterbalance these 
motives was the danger, whatever it might amount to, and which did 
not weigh heavily on my mind. So much for reasons which, after all, 
are poor and weak, when we determine on doing any thing, be it right 


or wrong. If evil befal I trust the penalty may be on me rather than 
on my followers.” 


We now proceed at once to the neighbourhood of the rebels, 
and observe with what spirit the rajah’s forces take up a position 
close to them. If little inclined to fight, they cannot be charged 
with unwillingness to work. On the contrary, they display an 
alacrity and readiness to labour, which extorts some expressions 
of praise from their European critic: 


“A thick fog concealed us, and in half-an-hour the people were on 
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shore, busy re-erecting our fort, less than a mile from two forts of the 
enemy, but concealed from them by a point of the river. No opposi- 
tion was offered to us, and in a few hours a neat defence was completed 
from the débris of the former. The ground was cleared of jungle; 
piles driven in a square, about fifteen yards to each space, and the 
earth from the centre, scooped out and intermixed with reeds, was 
heaped up about five feet high inside the piles. At the four corners 
were small watch-towers, and along the parapet of earth a narrow walk 
connecting them. In the centre space was a house crowded by the 
Chinese garrison, a few of whose harmless gingalls we stuck up at the 
angles to intimidate, rather than to wound. Whilst they laboured at 
the body of the defence, the Dyaks surrounded it by an outer work 
made of slight sticks run into the ground, with cross binding of split 
bomboo, and bristling with a chevaux-de-frise (if it may be so called) 
of sharpened bamboos, about breast high. The fastenings of the entire 
work were of rattan, which is found in plenty. It was commenced at 
7 a. M., and finished about 3 P. M., showing how the fellows can get 
through business when they choose.” 


We next obtain the following view of the rebels themselves, 
their position, number and defences: 


“ A company of military might finish the war in a few hours, as these 
defences are most paltry, the strongest being the fort of Balidah, against 
which our formidable assault was to be levelled. It was situated at 
the water’s edge, on a slight eminence on the right bank of the river, and 
a large house with a thatched roof, and a look-out house on the summit ; 
a few swivels and a gun or two were in it, and around it a breast- 
work of wood, judging from a distance, about seven feet high. The 
other defences were still more insignificant even than this; and the 
enemy’s artillery amounted by account to three six-pounders and nu- 
merous swivels ; from 350 to 500 men, about half of whom were armed 
with muskets, whilst the rest carried spears. They were scattered in 
many forts, and had a town to defend, all of which encreased their weak- 
ness. Their principal aim, however, consisted in the ranjows, which 
were stated to be stuck in every direction. These ranjows are formed 
of bamboo, pointed fine, and stuck in the ground ; and there are, besides, 
holes about three feet deep, filled with these spikes, and afterwards 
lightly covered, which are called patoburg. Another obstacle consists 
of a spring formed by bending back a stiff cane, with a sharp bamboo 
attached to it, which, fastened by a slight twine, flies forcibly against 
any object brushing against it. They resemble the mole-traps of 
England.” 


In describing the rajah’s forces, Mr. Brooke adopts almost 
the tone of satire, making use of the expressions, ‘ Grand Army,’ 
‘ordnance, &c.,’ to heighten the ludicrousness of the set out. 
Our readers will no doubt acknowledge, that the whole affair 
was sufficiently premature. We can scarcely imagine any thing 
more so, than the two Chinamen with their piece of ordnance, 
the one serving for carriage, the other for gunner. We dare say, 
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to fix their new faith by presents of provisions, &c., and I think they are 
trustworthy ; for there is a straight-forwardness about the Dyak character 
far different from the double-faced dealings of the Malay. Their stipu- 
lations were, forgiveness for the past, and an assurance that none of the 
Dyaks from the sea (é.e. Sarebus and Sakaran) should be employed ; 
for they were, they said, hateful to their eyes. These terms being readily 
conceded, the first from interest, the second from necessity, they became 
open and communicative on the best means of attacking the Ports, A 
grand council of war was held, at which were present Macota, Subtu, 
Aboug Mia, and Datu Naraja, two Chinese leaders, and myself—certainl 

a most incongruous mixture, and one rarely to be met with. After uh 
discussion, a move close to the enemy was determined on for to-morrow, 
and on the following day to take up a position near their defences. To 
judge by the sample of the council, I should form very unfavourable expec- 
tations of their conduct in action ; Macota is lively and active, but whether 
from indisposition or want of authority, undecided. The Capitan China is 
lazy and silent, subtle, indolent, and self-indulgent, Aboug Mia and Datu 
Naraja stupid. However, the event must settle the question; and in 
the meantime it was resolved that the small stockade at this place was to 
be picked up, and removed to our new position, and there erected for the 
protection of the fleet. I may here state my motives for being a spectator 
of, or participator in, this scene. In the first place, I must confess, that 
curiosity strongly prompted me; since to witness the Malays, Chinese and 
Dyaks in warfare was so new, that the novelty alone might plead an 
excuse for this desire. But it was not the only motive, for my presence 
is a stimulus to our own party, and will probably depress the other in 
proportion. I look upon the cause of the rajah as most just and 
righteous ; and the speedy close of the war would be rendering a service 
to humanity, especially if brought about by treaty. At any rate much 
might be done to ameliorate the condition of the rebels in case of their 
defeat ; for though I cannot, perhaps ought not, to save the lives of 
the three leaders, yet all others, I believe, will be forgiven on a slight 
intercession. At our arrival, too, I had stated that if they wished me 
to remain, no barbarities must be committed; and especially that the 
women and children must not be fired upon. To mies these 
motives was the danger, whatever it might amount to, and which did 
not weigh heavily on my mind. So much for reasons which, after all, 
are poor and weak, when we determine on doing any thing, be it right 


or wrong. If evil befal I trust the penalty may be on me rather than 
on my followers.” 


We now proceed at once to the neighbourhood of the rebels, 
and observe with what spirit the rajah’s forces take up a position 
close to them. If little inclined to fight, they cannot be charged 
with unwillingness to work. On the contrary, they display an 
alacrity and readiness to labour, which extorts some expressions 
of praise from their European critic: 


“A thick fog concealed us, and in half-an-hour the people were on 
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shore, busy re-erecting our fort, less than a mile from two forts of the 
enemy, but concealed from them by a point of the river. No opposi- 
tion was offered to us, and in a few hours a neat defence was completed 
from the débris of the former. The ground was cleared of jungle ; 
piles driven in a square, about fifteen yards to each space, and the 
earth from the centre, scooped out and intermixed with reeds, was 
heaped up about five feet high inside the piles. At the four corners 
were small watch-towers, and along the parapet of earth a narrow walk 
connecting them. In the centre space was a house crowded by the 
Chinese garrison, a few of whose harmless gingalls we stuck up at the 
angles to intimidate, rather than to wound. Whilst they laboured at 
the body of the defence, the Dyaks surrounded it by an outer work 
made of slight sticks run into the ground, with cross binding of split 
bomboo, and bristling with a chevaux-de-frise (if it may be so called) 
of sharpened bamboos, about breast high. The fastenings of the entire 
work were of rattan, which is found in plenty. It was commenced at 
7 a. M., and finished about 3 Pp. M., showing how the fellows can get 
through business when they choose.” 


We next obtain the following view of the rebels themselves, 
their position, number and defences: 


“ A company of military might finish the war in a few hours, as these 
defences are most paltry, the strongest being the fort of Balidah, against 
which our formidable assault was to be levelled. It was situated at 
the water's edge, ona slight eminence on the right bank of the river, and 
a large house with a thatched roof, and a look-out house on the summit ; 
a few swivels and a gun or two were in it, and around it a breast- 
work of wood, judging from a distance, about seven feet high. The 
other defences were still more insignificant even than this; and the 
enemy’s artillery amounted by account to three six-pounders and nu- 
merous swivels ; from 350 to 500 men, about half of whom were armed 
with muskets, whilst the rest carried spears. They were scattered in 
many forts, and had a town to defend, all of which encreased their weak- 
ness. Their principal aim, however, consisted in the ranjows, which 
were stated to be stuck in every direction. These ranjows are formed 
of bamboo, pointed fine, and stuck in the ground ; and there are, besides, 
holes about three feet deep, filled with these spikes, and afterwards 
lightly covered, which are called patoburg. Another obstacle consists 
of a spring formed by bending back a stiff cane, with a sharp bamboo 
attached to it, which, fastened by a slight twine, flies forcibly against 
any object brushing against it. They resemble the mole-traps of 
England.” 

In describing the rajah’s forces, Mr. Brooke adopts almost 
the tone of satire, making use of the expressions, ‘ Grand Army,’ 
‘ordnance, &c.,’ to heighten the ludicrousness of the set out. 
Our readers will no doubt acknowledge, that the whole affair 
was sufficiently premature. We can scarcely imagine any thing 
more so, than the two Chinamen with their piece of ordnance, 
the one serving for carriage, the other for gunner. We dare say, 
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had Mr. Brooke been inclined to indulge in a piece of humour, 
not inconsistent, perhaps, with fact, he would have informed us 
that these stray Celestials wipe the muzzle and touch-hole of 
their formidable apparatus with their giant pig-tails, depending 
from their occiputs, and adorning their broad shoulders. We are 
left, however, to imagine this part of their military economy for 
ourselves, Mr. Brooke says— 


“ Our grand army consisted of 200 Chinese, excellent workmen, but 
of whose qualities as soldiers I can say nothing. They were, however, a 
stout muscular set of men, though wretchedly armed, having no guns, 
and scarcely any muskets; but swords, spears, and shields, together 
with forty long thin iron tubes with the bore of a musket, and carrying 
aslug. These primitive weapons were each managed by two men, one 
being the carrier of the ordnance, the other the gunner; for whilst 
one holds the tube over his shoulder, the other takes aim, turns awa 
his head, applies his match, and is pleased with the sound. Their mode 
of loading is as curious as the piece, and the mode of its discharge; 
powder is poured in the end, knocked on the ground, and the slug with 
another knock sent in the powder, without either ramming or cartridge. 
Indeed, it is difficult to imagine any weapon more rude, awkward, or 
inefficient. 

“‘ Of Malays, we had 250, of whom 150 were on the Sarambo moun- 
tain, occupied in defending the houses ; of the hundred remaining with 
the grand army, about half were armed with muskets. A few brass 
guns composed our artillery; and in the boats were a good many 
swivels. The Dyaks amounted to about 200, of various tribes; viz., 
Sibnowans, Paninjows, Bombak, Sarambo, Kompit, Tabah, Sanpro, 
Suntah; but these were merely pioneers; and would not face the 
report of fire-arms. The pioneers in fighting wear a quilted jacket or 
spencer, which reaches over the hips, and from its size has a most un- 
serviceable appearance; the bare legs and arms sticking out from under 


this puffed-out coat, like the sticks which support the garments of a 
scarecrow.” 


Such being the nature of the force sent by Muda Hassim 
against the rebels, it may easily be conceived that no very great 
execution was effected by them. Their leading maxim seems to 
have been, that it was each man’s chief business to take care of 
himself, after which he might annoy and distress the enemy as 
much as he could. Mr. Brooke’s notion, therefore, that they 
ought to move out and attack the rebels at once, very naturally 
appeared insane to them. He had an object in concluding the 
war, and returning as speedily as possible to the coast; while to 
them it was a matter of considerable indifference. Nay, they 
were, perhaps, upon the whole interested in prolonging the war, as 
they ran few or no risks, were maintained at the public expense, 
and enjoyed the distinction conceded in all countries to soldiers 
by their more pacific neighbours. 


The Din of War, and no more. 79 


Mankind have in all ages and countries displayed a profound 
veneration for noise, which may almost be regarded as a subdued 
species of idolatry. Even the highest civilisation attained by 
any modern people has not cured us of this propensity. If we 
gain a victory, we express our joy by explosions of gunpowder. 
If we would signify our respect for any great personage, we do 
so by shouting and bellowing, and splitting the cars of sober 
people. Even into our devotions, we introduce as much noise as 
possible, arising from the ringing of bells and the thunder of 
organs. Natural philosophers, we dare say, will explain this, by 
dwelling on the overflow of animal spirits, which, by their tenu- 
ity, have some affinity with the air, which forms as it were the 
receptacle and dwelling-places of all noises. The Malays and 
Dyce are great performers in this way. 

“During the day we were not left quiet. The beating of gongs, 
shouts, and an occasional shot, gave life to the scene. With the glass 
I could espy our forces at the top of the hill, pleased no doubt to see us 
coming to their support. At night loud shouts and firing from the 
rebels caused us to prepare for an attack ; but it proved to be nothing 
but lights moving about the hill side, with what intent we were ignorant. 
The jungle on the left bank having been cleared, we did not much ex- 
pect any skirmishers ; but some cries were heard near our boats. With 
this exception the night passed away unbroken on our part, though the 
rebels kept up an incessant beating of gongs, and from time to time fired 
a few stray shots, whether against an enemy or not was doubtful. 

“ Next morning the grand army was lazy, and did not take the field 
where they possessed two eminences and commenced fortsoneach. About 
11 a. M. we got intelligence that the enemy was collecting on the right 
bank, as they had been heard by our scouts shouting one to another to 
gather together in order to attack the stockade in the eourse of build- 
ing. Even with a knowledge of their usual want of caution, I could 
not believe this, but walked, nevertheless, to one of the forts, and had 
scarcely reached it when a universal rebel shout, and a simultaneous beat- 
ing of the silver-toned gongs, announced, as I thought, a general action. 
But though the shouts continued loud and furious from both sides, and 
a gun or two was discharged in the air to refresh their courage, the enemy 
did not attack, and a heavy shower damped the ardour of the approach- 
ing armies, and reduced allto inaction. Like the heroes of old, however, 
the adverse parties spoke to each other. ‘We are coming, we are 
coming,” exclaimed the rebels, ‘ lay aside your muskets and fight us with 
swords.’ ‘Come on,’ was the reply, ‘we are building a stockade and 
want to fight you.’ And so the heroes ceased to talk, but forgot to 
fight, except that the rebels opened a fire from Balidah from swivels, all 
of which went over the tops of trees.” 


The country which formed the scene of this hubbub was 
remarkable for its luxuriant beauty, consisting of a broad vale, 
traversed by a fine navigable river, swelling on either hand with 
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hills of various shape and elevation, backed by mountains, to 
the highest peak of which is assigned the height of three thou- 
sand feet. But there is no part of the earth, however lovely, 
which has not been devastated by war; that which Mr. Brooke 
describes may be regarded as one of the most harmless that ever 
took place. The ordinary contests of the natives ought not to 
be dignified by the name of war at all, consisting merely of a 
series of cunning stratagems, contrived for the purpose of getting 
at each other’s heads. Most natives betray a peculiar taste in 
their war trophies. We pride ourselves on the flags and brass 
guns of the enemy taken in battle. Among the ancients, the 
token of victory was acertain amount of armour, arranged arti- 
ficially upon a pole; and among the Borneons, it is a number of 
smoked heads. When, therefore, you see a Dyak taking a 

leasant stroll towards evening, along the banks of the river, or 
in the dim and _ poetical twilight of the woods, you may be sure 
that it is not the love of meditation that has brought him thither, 
but a desire for his neighbour’s head. The kris is ready in his 
hand, and the fire has already been kindled at home, over which 
it is to be smoked, and thus rendered fit to form the ornament of 
his cottage. It is by no means the custom, however, to use the 
heads ill in other respects. They are allowed to share the rice 
of the family, and are occasionally talked to, and conjured to use 
their influence in the world of spirits, to bring around them the 
heads of their friends, by way of getting up a pleasant society in 
the midst of their enemies. 

The Dyaks, who constituted Mr. Brooke’s allies on this 
occasion, had an eye we dare say to this sort of acquisition, which 
was probably the case also with the gentlemen in the stockades, 
whose mode of exhibiting their valour is thus described in the 
journal. 


“ The night passed quietly as usual. About 6 a.m. I started for the hills, 
and inspected each post in turn. They are about commencing another 
fort. 1 visited the spot to reconnoitre it; and the enemy opened a fire 
directly they perceived me, which we returned. They shot wretchedly 
ill; and the position is good but exposed. About 10 a.m., they began 
again to fire from their fort, while thirty or forty men crept out to 
interrupt our work. The Malays, however, received them steadily, 
whilst the Chinese placed them between two fires ; and, by a discharge 
from a tube, knocked down one man. The rebels showed anxiety to 
possess themselves of their fallen comrade, whilst the opposite party 
shouted ‘ Cut off his head ;’ but he was carried off ; and the enemy, 
when they had saved his body, fled in all directions, dropping a number 
of their bamboo power-flasks on the way.” 


In order to expedite the matter, Mr. Brooke brought up two 
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six-pounders from his boat. While placing these in position, a steady 
fire was kept up, with a swivel ; which, in the course of a short 
time, effected a breach. This suggested the idea of taking the place 
by storm, but Muda Hassim’s warriors felt no partiality for this 
mode of carrying on the war, as will appear from the scene which 
ensued upon the advice being given. 


** Seeing the effect, I proposed to Macota to storm the place, with 
150 Chinese and Malays. The way from one fort to the other was 
protected. The enemy dared not show themselves, for the fire of 
the grape and canister, and nothing could have been easier; but my 
proposition caused a commotion, which it is difficult to forget, and more 
difficult to describe. The Chinese consented, and Macota, the commander- 
in-chief, was willing; but his inferiors were backward, and there arose 
a scene which showed me the full violence of the Malay passions, and 
the irinfuriated madness when once roused. Pangeran Houseman urged 
with energy the advantage of the proposal, and in the course of a speech 
lashed himself to a state of fury, he jumped to his feet, and with 
demoniac gestures, stamped round and round, dancing a war-dance, 
after the most approved fashion ; his countenance grew livid, his eyes 
glared, his features inflamed ; and, for my part, not being able to inter- 
pret the torrent of his oratory, I thought the man possessed of a devil, 
or, about to run a muck ; but, after a minute or two of this dance, he 
resumed his seat, furious and panting, but silent. In reply, Subtu urged 
some objections to my plan, which was warmly supported by Illudeen ; 
who apparently hurt Subtu’s feelings; for the indolent, the placid 
Subtu leaped from his seat, seized his spear, and rushed to the entrance 
of the stockade, with his passions and pride desperately roused. I never 
saw finer action than when, with spear in hand, pointing to the enemy’s 
fort, he challenged any one to rush on with him. Houseman and 
Surradeen (the bravest of the brave) like madmen seized their swords to 
inflame the courage of the rest—it was a scene of fiends—but in vain, 
for though they appeared ready enough to quarrel and fight among 
themselves, there was no move to attack the enemy. All was confusion ; 
the demon of discord and madness was among them; and I was glad to 
see them cool down, when the dissentients to the assault proposed 
making a round to-night and attacking to-morrow.” 


Never, we believe, was there a more curious picture, than that 
given by Mr. Brooke, of the putting down of this rebellion in 
Sarawak. On neither side was there any great courage displayed, 
but the insurgents had clearly the advantage in point of resolu- 
tion, which is partly at least accounted for by the remark, that 
they expected no pardon from Muda Hassim, and _ therefore 
fought under the influence of desperation. Still their despair 
did not prompt them to any thing very horrible. To be sure 
they possessed little skill in the science of defence; exceedingly 
frail fortifications, and but a scanty supply of the munitions of 
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war; still, considering the circumstances in which they found 
themselves placed, ae might not unreasonably have been ex- 
pected to give proof of greater energy and determination. 
Among the beleaguers, the backwardness displayed may be 
supposed to have been in exact proportion to the absence of all 
reasonable motives to courage in men not naturally brave. They 
experienced much pleasure in calling councils of war, and retra- 
cing pictures of the scenes of carnage and confusion, which, accord- 
ing to their treacherous memories, occurred in former days. By 
the recollection of these, however, instead of being excited to 

rform fresh deeds of valour, they felt themselves very power- 
ully deterred from incurring more risk than they could help. 
The stabbing, and slashing, and shooting of other days, had left 
behind them no pleasant reminiscences. Though, by the arrange- 
ments of fate, their lot had been cast in warlike times, they 
belonged to the peace society, and had they possessed the con- 
venience of a parliament, would have Serge innumerable peti- 
tions against the manufacture at all of great guns, saute 
and swords. 

It will easily be imagined, that with such an army, Mr. Brooke 
could not be in the best possible temper. He was for carrying 
things on after the European fashion, blazing away with sities: 
making a breach, mounting it, and bringing things to an issue at 
once. The good people of Sarawak loved their own lives too 
well, to become converts to such a heresy; and it seems worthy 
of remark, that exactly in proportion as men are ill governed 
and miserable, are they unwilling to die. This seems at first one 
of the paradoxes of human nature, but it is susceptible of a very 
rational explanation. People who have been placed in favourable 
circumstances, and have made the most of existence, know that 
they have nothing better to expect, though they may possess a 
great deal worth defending. They are, therefore, in a certain 
sense, prepared for life or death, and in either case strongly covet 
the esteem and approbation of those who know them. Still 
more anxious are they to preserve their own esteem ; or, in other 
words, the consciousness that they are not unworthy of the high 
destiny to which they have been called. With oppressed and 
unhappy races, the case is altogether different. All their inherit- 
ance of happiness lies in hope. The past has done nothing for 
them. They feel that they have lived in vain, that they have 
never got at the true kernel of life; and they look, therefore, 
with a powerful instinct towards the future, in the hope that it 
may make amends to them for all their sufferings and privations. 
They are, consequently, not at all eager to throw away the sole 
chance of existence, especially, when they reflect that in going to 
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war, they are not fighting for themselves, but for a master in 
whom, there are a thousand chances to one, they will find nothing 
but ingratitude. 

By some such considerations as these may we account for the 
reluctance of both Malays and Chinese to storm the intrench- 
ments of the rebels. 






















“The order for the attack was fixed as follows:—Our party of ten 
(leaving six to serve the guns) were to be headed by myself. Bud- 
rudeen, Macota, Subtu, and all the lesser chiefs, were to lead their fol- 
lowers, from sixty to eighty in number, by the same route, whilst fift 
or more Chinese, under their captain, were to assault by another path 
to the left; Macota was to make the paths as near as possible to Bali- 
dah, with his Dyaks, who were to extract the Sudas, and fill up the holes. 
The guns having been mounted, and their range well ascertained the 
previous evening, we ascended to the fort at about eight a.m., and at 
ten opened our fire, and kept it up for an hour. The effect was severe; 
every shot told upon their thin defences of wood, which fell in many parts, 
so as to leave storming breaches. Part of the roof was cut away, and 
tumbled down, and the shower of grape and canister rattled so as to 
prevent their returning our fire, except from a stray rifle. At mid-da 
the forces reached the fort, and it was then discovered that Macota had 
neglected to make any road, because it rained the night before! It was 
evident that the rebels had gained information of our intention, and as 
they had erected a frieze of bamboo along their defences, on the ve 
spot we had agreed to mount, Macota fancied the want of a road would 
delay the attack; but I well knew that delay was equivalent to failure, 
and so it was at once agreed that we should advance without any path. 
The poor man’s cunning and resources were now nearly atanend. He 
could not refuse to accompany us, but his courage onl not be brought 
to the point, and, pale and embarrassed, he retired. Every thing was 
ready—Budrudeen, the Capitan China, and myself, at the head of our 
men—when he once more appeared, and raised a subtle point of eti- 
quette, which answered his purpose. He represented to Budrudeen, 
that the Malays were unanimously of opinion, that the rajah’s brother 
could not expose himself in an assault; that their dread of the rajah’s 
indignation far exceeded the dread of death; and in case any accident 
happened to him, his brother’s fury would fall on them. They stated 
their readiness te assault the place; but in case Budrudeen insisted on 
leading in person, they must decline accompanying him. Budrudeen 
was angry, I was angry too, and the doctor mest angry of all; 
but anger was unavailing; it was clear they did not intend to do any 
thing in earnest; and after much discussion, in which Budrudeen in- 
sisted, that if I went, he should go too, and the Malays insisted, that 
if he went they would not go, it was resolved we should serve the guns, 
whilst Abong Mia and the Chinese (not under their captain) should 
proceed to the assault. But its fate was sealed, and Macota had 
gained his object; for neither he nor Subtu thought of exposing them- 
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selves to a single shot. Our artillery opened, and was beautifully 
served. The adverse troops advanced, but our fire completely subdued 
them, as only three rifles answered us, by one of which, a seaman (Wil- 
liams) was wounded in the hand, but not seriously. Two-thirds of 
the way the storming party proceeded without the enemy being aware 
of their advance; and they might have reached the very foot of the hill 
without being discovered, had not Abong Mia, from excess of piety 
and rashness, begun most loudly to say his prayers. The three rifles 
then began to play on them; one Chinaman was killed, the whole 
halted, the prayers were more vehement than ever, and, after squatting 
under cover of the jungle for some time, they all returned.” 


It is unnecessary to pursue = further the history of this con- 
test, which was at length happily concluded by the surrender of 
the rebels, the lives of whose chiefs, at Mr. Brooke’s intercession, 
were spared. We cannot, however, dismiss the subject without no- 
ticing the fate of one of the principal native actors init. The 
narrative iscalculated to convey avery unfavourable idea of the Bor- 
neon character, and to suggest the suspicion that even Mr. Brooke 
himself will never be safe in his government till he shall have been 
supplied with better means of defence than he at present possesses, 
He may, otherwise, at any hour be cut off by that cool and subtle 
treachery for which too many among the Malays appear to be dis- 
tinguished. We scarcely remember to have met with a more 
atrocious example of fraud, cunning and cowardly villany, than is 
supplied by the story of Si Tundo. On his part, though he had 
been a pirate, and, consequently, had no doubt perpetrated many 
a fierce and lawless deed, he still possessed many of the qualities of 
a noble nature ;—powerful affection, friendship, courage, and un- 
bounded confidence. By his bravery in the field, and by his 
frank and generous disposition, he had greatly endeared himself 
to Mr. Brooke, who, by degrees, had learned to look upon him 
in the light ofa friend, and expected to derive much advantage 
from his energetic support. 

It happened, however, unfortunately during the absence of our 
countryman at Singapore, that Si Tundo, giving way to thestrength 
of his passion, became entangled in an adventure which proved 
fatal to him. We give the narrative in Mr. Brooke’s own words. 


“ On my arrival at Sarawak, we were received with the usual honours; 
and the first thing I heard was the decease of my poor companion, Si 
Tundo, of Magindano, who had been put to death by the rajah’s 
orders. The course of justice, or rather injustice, or perhaps, more 
justly, a mixture of both, is so characteristic of the people, that I am 
tempted to give the particulars. Si Tundo fell in love with a woman be 
longing to an adopted son of Macota, and the passion being mutual, the 
lady eloped from her master and went to her lover's house. This being 
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discovered in a short time, he was ordered to surrender her to Macota, 
which he reluctantly did, on an understanding that he was to be 
allowed to marry her on giving a properdowry. Either not being able 
to procure the money, or the terms not being kept, Si Tundo and a re- 
lation (who had left the pirate fleet and resided with him) mounted to 
Macota’s hill, and threatened to take the woman and to burn the house. 
The village, however, being roused, they were unable to effect their pur- 
pose, and retired to their own residence. Here they remained for some 
days in a state of incessant watchfulness, and when they moved, the 

each carried their kempilan, and wore the knives ready to the fwwe 
The Rajah Muda Hassim, being well aware of the staie of things, sent 
at this crisis to order Si Tundo and his friend to his presence ; which 
order they obeyed forthwith, and entered the balie, or audience hall, 
which was full of their enemies. According to Muda Hassim’s account, 
he was anxious to save Si Tundo’s life ; and offered him another wife, 
but his affections being fixed on the girl of his own choice, he rejected the 
offer ; only praying he might have the woman he loved. On entering 
the presence of the Rajah surrounded by foes, and dreading treachery 
(which most probably was intended), these unfortunate men added to 
their previous fault, by one which, however slight in European estimation, 
is here of an aggravated nature,—they entered the presence with their 
kempilans in their hands, and their sarongs clear of the kris-handle ; 
and instead of seating themselves cross-legged, they only squatted on 
their hams ready for self-defence. From that hour their doom was 
resolved on; their crime of disrespect was deemed worthy of death, 
though their previous crime of abduction and violence might have 
obtained pardon. It was no easy matter, however, among an abject 
and timid population, to find executioners of the sentence against 
two brave and warlike men, well armed and watchful, and whom all 
knew would sell their lives dearly ; and the subsequent proceeding 
is, as already observed, curiously characteristic of the people, and 
the deep disguise they can assume to attain their purposes. It was 
intimated to Si Tundo, that if he could raise a certain sum of money, the 
woman should be made over to him ; and to render this the more pro- 
bable, the affair was taken out of Macota’s hands, and placed at the 
decision of the Orang Kaya de Gadong, who was friendly to the 
offenders, but who received his private orders how to act. Four men 
were appointed to watch their opportunity, in order to seize the culprits. 
It is not to be imagined, however, that a native would trust or believe 


the ae assurances held out to him; nor was it so in the case of Si 


Tundo and his companion. They attended at the Orang Kaya de 
Gadong’s house frequently for weeks, with the same precautions, 
and it was found impossible to overpower them; but the deceit of 
their enemies was equal to the occasion, but delay brought no 
change of purpose. They were to die, and opportunity alone was 
wanting to carry the sentence into effect. Time passed on, suspicion was 
lulled ; and as suspicion was lulled, the professions to serve them became 
more frequent. Poor Si Tundo brought all his little property to make 
good the price required for the woman, and his friend added his share ; 
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but it was still far short of the required amount. Hopes, however, were 
still held out ; the Orang Kaya advanced a small sum to assist, and 
other pretended friends slowly and reluctantly, at his request, lent a little 
money. The negotiation was nearly completed ; forty or fifty reals only 
were wanting, and the opposite party were ready to deliver the lady 
whenever the sum was made good. A final conference was appointed 
for the conclusion of the bargain at the Orang Kaya’s, at which numbers 
were present ; and the devoted victims, lulled into fatal security, had 
ceased to bring their formidable kempilans. At the last interview the 
forty reals being still deficient, the Orang Kaya proposed receiving their 
gold-mounted krisses in pledge for the amount. The krisses were given 
up, and the bargain was complete, when the four executioners threw 
themselves upon the unarmed men, and assisted by others, overpowered 
and secured them. Si Tundo, wounded in the scuffle and bound, sur- 
rounded by enemies flourishing their krisses, remarked, ‘ You have 
taken me by treachery, openly you could not have seized me.’ He 
spoke no more. They triumphed over andinsulted him, as though some 
great feat had been achieved ; and every kris was plunged into his body, 
which was afterwards cast, without burial, into the mver. Si Tundo’s 
relation was spared on pleading for mercy ; and after his whole property, 
even his clothes, was confiscated, he was allowed to retire to Sadung. 
Thus perished poor Si Tundo, a Magindano pirate, with many, if not all, 
the vices of the native character; but with boldness, courage, and con- 
stancy which retrieved his faults, and raised him in the estimation of brave 
men. In person he was tall, elegantly made, with small and handsome fea- 
tures, and quiet and graceful manners; but towards the Malays, even of 
rank, there was a suppressed contempt, which they often felt, but could not 
well resent. Alas! my gallant comrade ! I mourn your death, and could 
have better spared a better man; for as long as you lived, | had one 
faithful follower of tried courage, amongst the natives. Peace be with 
you in the world to come, and may the great God pardon your sins and 
judge you mercifully ! 

“The case of poor Si Tundo proves that the feeling of love is not quite 
dead amongst Asiatics, though its power is obscured by their educa- 
tion and habits of polygamy, and that friendship and relationship may 
induce a man here, as elsewhere, to risk his life and sacrifice his property ; 
without any prospect of personal advantage. An old Magindona man, 
a sort of foster-father of Si Tundo’s, when he saw me for the first time, 
clasped my arm, and repeatedly exclaimed, ‘Si Tundo is dead, they 
have killed him ;’ adding, ‘had you been here he would not have been 


killed.’ I was touched by the old man’s sorrow and his expression of 
feeling.” 


From the events and circumstances which the course of thenarra- 
tive has led us to describe, the reader might perhaps be betrayed 
into a false estimate of the character of the Borneons. They are 
not all, however, made of the same materials. If some be timid 
and effeminate, there are others who by their fierceness, hardihood, 
and cruelty, strikingly contrast with them, and render themselves 
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the terror of all that part of the Indian Archipelago. These 
desperate marauders are not all indeed aborigines of Borneo; 
many of the most daring among them being Arabs, or of Arab 
descent. Still even the native tribes, when they addict themselves 
to piracy, acquire by degrees all the vices and virtues of pirates; 
which may suffice to show, that under a good government the 
might be converted into excellent soldiers and sailors, and exhibit 
as much self-devotion and heroism as any other race whatever. 

Of this most persons will be persuaded, who peruse Mr. Brooke’s 
Journal, and Captain Keppel’s narrative. From the former they 
may learn out of what circumstances the pirate communities arise, 
by what means they are knit together, what constitutes their 
strength, how they are supported, and in what relation they stand 
to the native governments and tribes ; the latter will supply an 
example of the way in which they must be dealt with, if we desire 
to give free scope and development to the commerce of the eastern 
ocean. Other opportunities will probably occur for pointing out 
the importance of that commerce, respecting which the civilised 
world obviously entertains at present but very imperfect notions. 
We shall, therefore, say little on the subject now. It may be 
suflicient to observe, that although the trade with China be large and 
lucrative, that with the almost unexplored portions of the Indian 
Archipelago would, if properly worked out, prove much more so. 
Some idea of what is practicable may be formed even from Mr. 
Brooke’s brief sketch of the productions of Borneo, 


“The principal production at present is rice, of which considerable 
quantities are grown on the banks of the river, which accounts for the 
clearing of so many miles of the jungle. The mode of cultivation is 
similar to what is pursued in Sumatra, and so well described by Marsden, 
A small spot is cleared of jungle, and when the soil is exhausted of its 
primeval richness, is deserted for another, which again in turn isneglected, 
and returns toits wild state. The rice produced is of excellent quality, and 
of a smaller grain than the Java rice we have with us. It is very white, 
and of excellent flavour ; and I am inclined to think is the ‘ Padi ladang,’ 
or rice grown on dry ground. 

“ Besides rice, rattans are found in great quantities, and likewise 
Malacca canes, but whether of good quality I am not able to say. Bees- 
wax is another article to be procured here, at present, to the amount of 
thirty or forty peculs per year from Sibnow, Malacca canes a small ship- 
load, rattans in abundance, and any quantity of the garu-wood (aloes- 
wood). When we consider the antimony of Sarawak, besides the other 
things previously mentioned (to say nothing of gold and diamonds), 
we cannot doubt of the richness of the country ; but allowance must be 
made for the exaggeration of native statements.” 


Upon inquiring of intelligent persons engaged in the mines, 
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Mr. Brooke learned that the Sarawak mountains really abound 
with gold and antimony ore, and that even tin and copper are 
confidently believed to exist. ‘This was the opinion of an intel- 
ligent Chinese from the province of Quantung, who had resided 
many years in the island, and had been employed as a miner. 
Hitherto, however, no just conception can be formed of the num- 
ber or riches of the exports of Borneo. It has not been ascertained 
what the vast districts of the interior produce, though from the 
opulence of the coasts it may very reasonably be inferred, that the 
inland provinces are no way inferior. In many parts there appear 
to be forests of ebony, together with various species of sweet- 
smelling woods, costly gums and spices. The nutmeg is found 
growing wild with great luxuriance. In the high caves near the 
coast the natives collect great numbers of those edible swallows’ 
nests which, exported to China, are sometimes sold there for their 
weight in gold. This trade has been carried on from time imme- 
morial, as we find it alluded to in the oldest Portuguese accounts 
of Borneo. Mr. Brooke says nothing, we believe, of ivory ; nor 
is it probable that the elephant should still be found wild in the 
island, though the old relations speak of the fact as undoubted, 
and teeth are still found near Cape Unsing, where report says, the 
animal itself is sometimes seen. The rltinoceros has here survived 
his unwieldy rival, and easily vindicates to himself the sovereignty 
of the forest where there are neither lions, tigers, leopards, nor any 
other formidable wild beasts. Rhinoceros horns therefore may be 
reckoned among the exports of Borneo, together with vegetable 
tallow, pipeclay, black and white pepper, sago, cloves, coffee, 
cotton, dragons’-blood, timber for ship-building, sweet potatoes, 
and every variety of tropical fruits. Of the imports it may like- 
wise be advisable to give a list, which, though far from being so 
extensive as it might be rendered, will yet serve in part, at 
least, to show the importance of the trade. Iron, salt, Siamese, 
Nankeen, Madras, European, and Chinese cotton-cloth, coarse and 
fine ; Bugis and Pulicat sarongs ; gold and other threads of different 
sorts and colours, brass wire of various sizes, iron-pans from Siam ; 
chintzes, of bright colours and various sorts ; coarse red broad- 
cloth, and other kinds of different colours ; China crockery, gun- 
powder, muskets, flints, handkerchiefs, gambir, dates, Java tobacco, 
soft sugar, sugar-candy, biscuit, baharri, common decanters, glasses, 
&e. ; Chinese coloured silks, ginghams, white cottons, nails, besides 
other little things, such as venetian beads, ginger, curry powder, 
onions, ghee, Kc. 

From the above sketch of the trade of Borneo with the neigh- 
bouring continent and islands may be easily understood the temp- 
tations held out to piracy. We have not as yet, however, alluded 
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to the chief temptation, that is to say, slaves ; to obtain whom the 
pirates undertake many of their most distant expeditions. These 
men, as the reader will of course be aware, are by no means cir- 
cumstanced like those common sea-robbers, known by the same 
name in the rest of the world, whose home is their ship, and who 
at most amount to some few hundreds in number. The piratical 
communities of Borneo resemble the Barbary States, during the 
most flourishing period of their strength, and in reality constitute 
so many bodies politic witha regularly organised government, more 
or less extensive territories, fortified towns and villages, and a 
— fleet of prahus forming the basis of their maritime power. 

omething similar on a very small scale existed until very recently 
in the Grecian Archipelago, on the southern shores of Rounnelia, 
and indeed throughout the whole Agean. The same allurements 
and facilities led in both cases to the same results. Innumerable 
small and scattered groups of islets, a coast cut up by infinite in- 
dentations, harbours, roadsteads, channels through which in escape 
or attack the rovers of the deep could easily pass in and out. 

But in Borneo and the neighbouring islands the temptations 
to piracy, and the facilities for carrying it on, are much greater 
than in any part of the Mediterranean. No — of the globe 
is less accurately known to Europeans, so that Captain Keppel 
sailed for eighty miles over cultivated plains and the tops of 
mountains, according to the best admiralty charts. There has 
been no careful survey, it not having entered into the plans of 
the Indian government when Sir Charles Malcolm was superin- 
tendent of the navy at Bombay, to extend its labours in behalf of 
science and navigation so far to the east. The pirates, on the other 
hand, are acquainted with every break, every neck of land, eve 
inlet, every shoal, every rock and creek, and bay, and dean 
and passage through which a prahu, when chased, can effect its 
— At the same time they seldom go to work in a small, 
sneaking manner which renders it necessary to run away, but go 
forth in fleets, consisting of many hundred prahus, carrying 
generally between 2000 and 3000 men. Confident in their over- 
whelming —_— they scour the neighbouring seas, land wher- 
ever they think proper, plunder villages, collect booty, make 
prizes of ships walk canoes, reduce their crews to slavery, and 
return to their strongholds laden with wealth and weary with 
slaughter. By the native governments they are rather en- 
couraged than otherwise. Even in Borneo, the sultans on one 
side of the island purchase slaves kidnapped from the territories 
of those who live on the other; their short-sighted policy not 
enabling them to discover that by thus mutually weakening each 
other, they daily become less and less able to cope with the 
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pirates, and if not preserved by fleets from Europe, must end 
by becoming their prey. 


“T have in a former part of my journal mentioned the Manun 
pirates, and my meeting with them here. On our return we heard 
of their being still on the coast, and from that time to this they have 
been ravaging and plundering between Tanjong Datu, Sirhassan, and 
Pontiana. Malays and Chinese have been carried off in great numbers, 
Borneo and Sambas prahus captured without end ; and so much havoe 
committed, that the whole coast, as far as the natives are concerned, 
may be pronounced in a state of blockade. 

“ Besides the Illanun, there are two other descriptions of pirates 
infesting these seas: one, the Dyaks of Sakarran and Sarebus, two pre- 
datory tribes already mentioned ; the other called Balagnini, a wild 
people represented to come from the northward of Sooloo. I have not 
seen them, but their boats are said to be very long and swift, with some- 
times outriggers, and one particular in their mode of attack is too curious 
to omit. In closing on their victims, they use long poles, having a hook 
made fast at the extremity, with which, being expert, they hook their 
opponents at a distance, and drag them overboard, whilst others are 
fighting with salagis and spears. 

“I have before mentioned the arrival of 100 Dyak boats at Sarawak 
to request permission from the rajah to ascend the river, and attack a 
tribe towards Sambas. What a tale of misgovernment, tyranny, 
and weakness, does this request tell. These Dyaks were chiefly from 
Sakarran, mixed with the Pontiana and Sarebus. These Sakarrans 
are the most powerful, the most predatory, and the most independent 
tribe on the north-west coast, their dependence on Borneo being merely 
nominal. The latter are likewise predatory and numerous, but the 
are on good terms with all the coast tribes, and with the Malays, whilst 
the Sarebus are against all, and all are against them.” 


For many years no European government appeared to take 
any notice of the exploits of these maritime Ichmaclites whose 
hands are against every man, though they have not hitherto 
found every man’s hand against them. But at length our in- 
creasing trade with China, our rapidly multiplying relations with 
the Asiatic Archipelago, and the growing importance of our 
Australian possessions, have induced us to bestow some attention 
on Borneon piracy. The honour of striking the first blow was 
bestowed on Captain Keppel, the author of the work before 
us, and’ his clear and simple narrative of the operations which 
were carried on, is replete with varied interest, throwing, as it 
does, much light on the manners, character, and resources of the 
pirates, as well as on the difficulties attending the act of unrooting 
them from the country. At the risk of appearing somewhat too 
martial in the present article, we shall select a few passages from 
his record of the piratical war. In the first brush that took place, 
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he was not personally engaged, but intrusted the service to his 
first lieutenant, who was accompanied by Mr. Brooke. 


“On leaving the Dido in the morning,” he says, “ the boats proceeded 
to the Island of Murrundum, a favourite rendezvous for pirates, where 
they came on a fleet of the Illanun tribe, who, however, did net give 
them an opportunity of closing; but, cutting their sampans adrift, 
made a precipitate flight, opening fire as they ran out on the opposite side 
of a small bay, in which they had been watering and refitting. This 
of course led to a very exciting chase, with a running fire kept up on 
both sides ; but the distance was too great for the range of the guns on 
either side, and the pirates, who in addition to sailing well, were pro- 

lled by from forty to sixty oars each, made their escape. It was not until 
nearly hull down that they (probably out of bravado) ceased to fire their 
stern-guns. As they went in the direction of the Natunas, our boats 
steered for those islands, and anchored under the south end of one of 
them. At daylight next morning, although in three fathoms water, 
the pinnace, owing to the great rise and fall of tide, grounded on a 
coral reef, and Lieutenant Horton and Mr. Brooke proceeded in one of 
the cutters to reconnoitre. As they neared the south-west point, they 
were met by six prahus, beating their tom-toms as they advanced, and 
making every demonstration of fighting. Lieutenant Horton judiciously 
turned to rejoin the other boats; and the pinnace having fortunately 
just then floated, he formed his little squadron into line abreast, cleared 
for action, and prepared to meet his formidable-looking antagonist. 
Mr. Brooke, however, whose eye had been accustomed to the cut and rig 
of all the boats in these seas, discovered that those advancing were not 
Illanuns, and fancied there must be some mistake. 

“The Natunas people had been trading with Sarawak, and he was 
intimately acquainted with a rich and powerful chief, who resided on the 
island ; he, therefore, raised a white-flag of truce on his spy-glass, and 
from the bow of the pinnace hailed, waved, and made all the signs he 
could to warn them of the danger into which they were running ; but 
a discharge of small-arms was the only reply he got. They then 
detached their three smallest vessels in shore, so as to command a cross- 
fire and cut off the retreat of our boat ; and the rest advanced, yelling, 
beating their tom-toms, and blazing away with all the confidence of victory, 
their shot cutting through the rigging and splashing in the water all 
round. It was ananxiou smoment for the Dido’s little party. Not a word 
was spoken. The only gun of the pinnace was loaded with grape and 
canister, and kept pointed on thelargest prahu. The men waited with their 
muskets in hand, for permission to fire ; but it was not until pistol range 
that Lieutenant Horton poured into the os his well-prepared dose. 
It instantly brought them toa halt; yet they had the temerity to 
exchange shots for afew minutes longer, when the largest cried for 
quarter, and the other five made for the shore, chased by the two cutters, 
and keeping up a fire to the last. 

“ The prize taken possession of by the pinnace proved tobe a prahu 
mounting three brass-guns, with a crew of thirty-six men, belonging to 
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the Rajah of Rhio, and which had been despatched by that chief to 
collect tribute at and about the Natunas islands. They had on board 
ten men killed and eleven wounded, four of them mortally. The 
affected the greatest astonishment on discovering that our boats belonged 
to a British man-of-war, and protested that it was all a mistake ; that 
the island had been lately plundered by the Illanun pirates, for whom 
they had taken us ; that the rising sun was in their eyes, and that they 
could not make out the colours, &e. Lieutenant Horton thinking that 
their story might possibly have some foundation in truth, and takin 
into consideration the severe lesson they had received, directed Dr. 
Simpson, the assistant surgeon, to dress their wounds, and, after admo- 
nishing them to be more circumspect in future, restored them their boat, 
as well as the others which belonged to the island, two of them being a 
trifle smaller, but of the same armament as the one from Rhio, and the 
remaining three still smaller, carrying twelve men each, armed with 
spears and muskets. These had been taken possession of by the cutters 
after they had reached the shore and landed their killed and wounded, 
who were borne away from the beach so smartly by the natives, that our 
people had not time to ascertain the number hurt. The surgeon went 
ashore, and dressed the wounds of several of them; an act 
of kindness and civilisation far beyond their comprehensions. The 
natives, however, appeared to bear us no malice for the injury we had 
inflicted on their countrymen ; but loaded our boats with fruit, goats, 
and every thing we required. It afforded some amusement to find that 
amongst the slightly wounded was Mr. Brooke’s old, wealthy, and 
respectable friend already alluded to, who was not a little ashamed at 
being recognised ; but piracy is so inherent ina Malay that few can 
resist the temptation when a good opportunity for gunkee presents 
itself.” 


This was, however, a mere episode in the pirate epic. The 

and action was to take place in the rivers of Borneo, on the 
banks of which, high up inland, the robbers of the deep had 
erected themselves fortresses containing the accumulated eke 
of their lives, and defended in some instances by so many as sixty 
and seventy guns. Being in complete command of the country 
the whole way up, they could apply all their arts to obstruct the 
navigation of the stream, felling trees, constructing dams, and 
posting parties of musketeers in the jungle, from which unseen 
they might pick off the enemy as they shunieh The force of 


the English and their allies was considerable. This we say be- 
cause in the East we reckon, like the Spartans, by units, and make 
great account of every single man. The force from the Dido 
consisted of about eighty officers and seamen, accompanied by 
Mr. Brooke, Dr. Treacher, and Mr. ae and several of the 


Rajah of Sarawak’s officers. There was likewise a body of Sundo, 
Sow’ and Singé Dyaks, amounting to about 400; forty or fifty 
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Borneons, and about 500 Sarawak Malays. All this motley mul- 
titude was embarked in boats. The Dido’s pinnace, two cutters, 
and the gig, the Jolly Bachelor, a large native-built boat belong- 
ing to Mr. Brooke, several large boats sent by Muda Hassim, 
with an extraordinary sort of vessel called a tope, which carried 
the commissariat and ammunition. 

Such was the force destined for the extirpation of piracy in this 
part of Borneo. Captain Keppel describes with much vigour the 
operations which took place dalen the ascent of the stream, which 
by their rapidity, daring, and impetuosity, must have convinced 
the Sarebus that they had a new enemy to deal with. 


“* The scenery,” he says, “ improved in beauty every yard that we 
advanced, but our attention was drawn from it by the increase of yell- 
ing as we approached the scene of action. Although as yet we had only 
heard our enemies, our rapid advance, with a strong tide, must have been 
seen by them from the jungle on the various hills which now rose to 
our view. 

“ Being in my gig, somewhat a-head of the boats, I had the advantage 
of observing all that occurred. The scene was the most exciting I ever 
experienced. We had no time for delay or consideration ; the tide was 
sweeping us rapidly up ; and had we been inclined to retreat then, we 
should have found it difficult. | A sudden turn in the river brought us 
(Mr. Brooke was by my side) in front of a steep hill, which rose from 
the bank. It had been cleared of jungle, and long grass grew in its place. 
As we hove in sight, several hundred savages rose up and gave one of 
their war yells ; it was the first | had heard. No report from musketry 
or ordnance could ever make a man’s heart feel so small as mine did at 
that horrid yell; but I had no leisure to think ; I had only time for a 
shot at them with my double-barrel, as they rushed down the steep, 
whilst I was carried past. I soon after heard the report of our large 
boat’s heavy gun, which must have convinced them that we likewise 
were prepared. 

“ On the roof of along building, on the summit of the hill, were 
several warriors performing a war dance, which it would be difficult to 
imitate on such a stage. As these were not the forts we were in search 
of, we did not delay longer than to exchange a few shots in sweeping 
along. 

Our next obstacle was more troublesome, being a strong barrier 
right across the river, formed of two rows of trees placed firmly in the 
mud, with their tops crossed and secured together by rattans ; and along 
the forts, formed by the crossing of the tops of these stakes, were other 
trees firmly secured. Rapidly approaching this barrier, I observed a 
small opening that might probably admit a canoe, and gathering good 
way and putting my gig’s head straight at it, I squeezed through. On 
reaching it the scene again changed, and I opened on three formidable- 
looking forts, which lost not a moment in opening a discharge of cannon 
on my unfortunate gig. Luckily their guns were properly elevated for 
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the range of the barrier, and with the exception of a few straggling 
pe-shot, that splashed the water round us, the whole went over our 
ame. For a moment I found myself cut off from my companions, and 
drifting fast upon the enemy. The banks of the mver were covered 
with warriors, yelling and rushing down to secure—what I suppose they 
considered me—their prize. I had some difficulty in getting my lon 
gig round, and paddling up against the stream; but while my friend 
rooke steered the boat, my coxswain and myself kept up a fire, with 
tolerable aim, on the embrasures, to prevent, if possible, their reloading 
before the pinnace, our leading boat, could bring her twelve-pound car- 
ronade to bear. I was too late to prevent the pinnace falling athwart 
the barrier, in which position she had three men wounded. With the 
assistance of some of our native followers, the rattan lashings which 
secured the heads of the stakes were soon cut through, and | was not 
sorry when I found the Dido’s first cutter on the same side with myself. 
The other boats soon followed, and while the pinnace kept up a destruc- 
tive fire on the fort, Mr. D’Aeth, who was the first to land, jumped 
ashore with his crew, at the foot of hill, on the top of which the nearest 
fort stood, and at once rushed for the summit. This mode of warfare— 
this dashing at once in the very face of the fort—was so novel and in- 
comprehensible to our enemies, that they fled panic-struck into the jungle; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that our leading men could get 
even asnap shot at the rascals as they went.” 


We must now borrow pretty largely from Captain Keppel, as 
the narrative is deeply interesting, and would lose all its spirit by 
abridgment. One fact, for which the reader will node have 
been prepared comes out into striking relief in this part of the 
work ; we mean the aptitude of the natives to be inspired with 
courage by example and discipline. In the war with the rebels, 
they appear in the light of irremediable cowards, because they 
were destitute of native leaders, and had not yet learned to put 
faith in Mr. Brooke and his friends. During this campaign 
against the pirates, though the enemy was infinitely more to be 
dreaded and the danger greater a hundred-fold, they gave many 
proofs of intrepidity, one of which we shall — extract. For 


the — however, we have chiefly to do with the exploits of 
the English. 


“At ten A. M. our boats returned, having gone up the right hand 
branch as far as it was practicable. That to the left -having been ob- 
structed by trees felled across the stream, was considered, from the 
trouble taken to prevent our progress, to be the branch up which the 
enemy had retreated ; and not being provisioned for more than the day, 
they came back, and started again in the afternoon, with the first of the 
flood tide. Of this party Lieutenant Horton took charge, accompanied b 
Mr. Brooke. It was asmall but an effective, and determined, and well- 
appointed little body, not likely to be deterred by difficulties. A small 
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native force of about forty men accompanied them, making, with our 
own, between eighty and ninety people. The forts having been de- 
stroyed, no further obstacles were expected to our advance, beyond the 
felling of trees, and the vast odds as to numbers in case of attack, the 
pirates being reckoned at about 6000 Dyaks and 500 Malays. 

“The evening set in with rain and hazy weather. Our native skir- 
mishing parties were returning to their boats and evening meals; our 
advancing party had been absent about an hour and a half; and I 
had just eommenced a supper in the Jolly Bachelor, on ham and poached 
eggs, when the sound of the pinnace’s twelve-pounder carronnade broke 
through the stillness of the night. This was responded to by one of 
those simultaneous war yells, apparently from every part of the country. 
My immediate idea was that our friends had been surrounded. It was 
impossible to move so large a boat as the Jolly Bachelor up to their assist- 
ance; nor would it be right to leave our wounded without a sufficient 
force for their protection. I immediately jumped into my gig, taking 
with me a bugler, whom I placed in the bow, and seeing our arms in 
as perfect readiness as the rain would allow us to keep them, I proceeded 
to join the combatants. 

“ Daylight had disappeared, as it does in tropical climates, immedi- 
ately after the setting of the sun. The tide had just turned against 
me ; and as I advanced up the river, the trees hung over many parts, 
nearly meeting across ; at the same time the occasional firing that was 
kept up, assured me that the enemy were on the alert, and with all 
the advantages of local knowledge and darkness on their side. From 
the winding of the stream, too, the yells appeared to come from every 
direction, sometimes ahead, and sometimes astern. I had pulled, feeling 
my way, for nearly two hours, when a sudden and quick discharge of 
musketry, on my left hand, intimated to me that I was, approach- 
ing the scene of action ; and at the same time passing several large 
canoes hauled up on the bank, I felt convinced that my anticipation 
was right, that our party were surrounded, and we should have to fight 
our way to each other. My plan was to make it appear as if.I was 
bringing up a strong reinforcement ; and the moment the firing ceased, 
I made the bugler strike up ‘ Rory O’More,’ which was immediately 
responded to by three British cheers; and then followed a death-like 
stillness—if any thing, more unpleasant than the war-yell ; and I could 
not help feeling certain that the enemy lay between us. 

“ The stream now ran rapidly over loose stones. Against the sky, 
where the jungle had been cleared, I could distinctly see the outlines of 
human beings. 1 laid my double barrel across my knee, and we pulled 
on. When within shot-range, | hailed to make certain ; and receiving 
no answer, after a second time I fired. Keeping the muskets of the gig’s 
crew ready to repel the first attack in case the enemy did not decamp. 
My fire was answered by Lieutenant Horton, ‘ We are here, sir.’ At 
first I was much distressed, from the fear that I might have hurt any 
one. They had not heard me hail, owing, I suppose, to the noise of the 
water rushing over the stones ; and they had not hailed me, thinking 
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that I must of course know that it was them ; and the enemy being in 
the jungle all round, they did not like to attract attention to where they 
were. I found they had taken up a very clever position. The running 
stream had washed the ground away on the right bank, leaving a sort of 
little deep bay, just big enough to hold the boats, from which the bank 
rose quite perpendicularly. On the top of this bank the jungle had 
been cleared for about thirty yards; and on this Lieutenant Gunnel, 
with seven royal marines, was posted as arear-guard. This was an 
important position, and one of danger, as the jungle itself was alive with 
the enemy ; and although the spears were hurled from it continually 
during the night, no shot was thrown away unless the figure of the 
pirate could be distinctly seen. 

“It continued to rain: the men wore their great coats for the purpose 
of keeping their pieces dry; and several times during that long night, 
I observed the muskets of these steady and good men brought to the 
shoulder, and again lowered without firing, as that part of the jungle 
whence a spear had been hurled to within a few feet of where they stood 
did not show a distinct form of any thing living. The hours were little 
less interesting for those who, in the boats below, stood facing the oppo- 
site bank of the river, with their arms in their hands. It appears that 
the enemy had come down in great force to attack the boats from that 
side ; pe as the river was there very shallow, and the bottom hard, they 
could, by wading not more than knee-deep, have approached to within 
five or six yards of them ; but in the first attack they had lost a great 
many men ; and it is supposed that their repeated advances throughout 
the night were more to recover their dead and wounded than to make 
any fresh attack on our compact little force, whose deadly aim and rapid 
firmg must have astonished them, and who certainly were, one and all, 
prepared to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

 Tothe left of our position, at eal 200 yards up the river, large trees 
were being felled during the night ; and by the torch lights showing the 
spot, the officer of the boat, Mr. Partridge, kept up a very fair ball- 
practice with the pinnace’s gun. Towards morning a shot fell appa- 
rently just where they were at work, and that being accompanied by 
what we afterwards ascertained caused more horror and consternation 
among the enemy that any thing else, a common signal sky-rocket, made 
them resign the ground entirely to us. The last shot, too, that was 
fired from the pinnace had killed three men. 

‘* As daylight broke I found the greater part of our party had squatted 
down with their guns between their knees ; and, completely exhausted, 
had, in spite of the rain, fallen asleep. Few will ever forget that night. 
There were two natives and one marine only of our party badly 
wounded ; the latter was struck with a rifle-shot, which entered his chest 
and lodged in the shoulder ; and this poor fellow, a gallant young officer, 
named Jenkins, already distinguished in the Chinese war, volunteered 
to convey in the second gig, with four boys only, down to the Jolly 


Bachelor. He performed this duty, and was again up with the party 
before daylight. 
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“ At daylight we found the pirates collecting in some force above us, 
and several shots were fired, as if to try the range of their rifles ; but 
they took good care not to come within reach of our muskets. Shortly 
after, the tide beginning to rise, we made preparations for ascending 
further up the river. This was more than was bargained for, as we were 
close to where they had removed their families, with such little valuables 
as they could collect, when we so unexpectedly carried their forts, and 
took possession of their town ; and we were not sorry on observing at 
that moment a flag of truce advancing from their party down the 
stream, and halt half way to our position. We immediately sent an un- 
armed Malay to meet them ; and after a little talk, they came to our 
boats. The message was that they were ready to abide by any terms 
we might dictate. I promised that hostilities should cease for two 
hours ; but that we could treat only with the chief, whose person should 
be protected, and invited them to a conference at one P.M. 

“Inthe mean while, having first sent notice by the messengers, I took 
advantage of the time, and ascended in my gig, without any great dif- 
ficulty, above the obstruction they had been so long in throwing across 
the river during the night. The news that hostilities were to cease was 
not long in being communicated ; and by the time I had got up, the 
greatest confidence appeared to be established. Having pulled up into 
shoal water, and where the river widened, the banks were soon covered 
with natives ; and some seventy or eighty immediately laid aside their 
spears, and walked off to my boat, the whole of which, together with its 
crew, they examined with the greatest curiosity.” 


We now come to the instance of native courage already alluded 
to. The reader, however, should be informed, that in the interim 
Captain Keppel had sailed to Singapore and Calcutta, and that 
on his return, the boats of the Dido were joined by several others 
sent by Sir Edward Belcher, then on the Sarawak station. Pa- 
tingi Ali, the hero of the following enterprise, having on several 
occasions been cheered by the British sailors for his valour and 
intrepidity, seems to have been hurried into extreme rashness, in 
the hope of further meriting their applause. The incident of Mr. 
Steward’s concealing himself in the Patingi’s boat, is curious, and 
requires some explanation. Had a friendship grown up between 
him and the Malay chief? Or was it merely the love of adven- 
ture, the desire to participate in daring enterprises, that betrayed 
him into the fatal step? We should have been glad to see some 
light thrown upon this point. As it is, poor Steward’s self-devo- 
tion appears to have*been without sufficient motive, though it is 
not improbable that, like the Patingi himself, he may have 
reckoned either on eluding the vigilance of the enemy, or retreat- 
ing before it should be too late. 


“Not expecting,” says Captain Keppel, “to meet with any opposi- 


tion for some miles, I gave permission to Patingi Ali to advance cau- 
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tiously with his light division, and with positive orders to fall back upon 
the first appearance of any natives. As the stream was running down 
very strong, we held on to the bank, waiting for the arrival of the 
second cutter. Our pinnace and second gig having passed up, we had 
remained about a quarter of an hour, when the report of a few musket- 
shots told us that the pirates had been fallen in with. We immediately 
pushed on; and as we advanced, the increased firing from our boats, and 
the war-yell of some thousand Dyaks let us know that an engagement 
had really commenced. It would be difficult to describe the scene as I 
found it. About twenty boats were jammed together, forming one con- 
fused mass, some bottom up: the bows or sterns of others onl 
visible; mixed up, pellmell, with huge rafts ; and amongst which 
were nearly all our advanced little division. Headless trunks, as well 
as heads without bodies, were lying about in all directions; parties were 
engaged hand to hand, spearing and krissing each other; others were 
trying to swim for their lives; entangled in the common melée were our 
advanced boats; while on both banks thousands of Dyaks were rushing 
down to join in the slaughter, hurling their spears and stones at the 
boats below. Foramoment I was at a loss what steps to take for rescu- 
ing our people for the embarrassed position in which they were; as the 
whole mass were floating down the stream, and the addition of fresh boats 
arriving only increased the confusion. Fortunately, at this critical mo- 
ment, one of the rafts, catching the stump of a tree, broke this floating 
bridge, making a passage through which, my gig being propelled by 
paddles instead of oars, I was enabled to pass. 

“It occurred to Mr. Brooke and myself simultaneously that, by ad- 
vancing in the gig, we should draw the attention of the pirates towards 
us, so as to give time for the other boats to clear themselves. This had 
the desired effect. The whole force on shore turned, as if to secure what 
they rashly conceived to be their prize. 

“ We now advanced midchannel; spears and stones assailed us from 
both banks. My friend Brooke’s gun would not go off; so, giving 
him the yoke-lines, he steered the boat, while I, with my never-failing 
rifles—having my coxswain to load—had time to select the leaders from 
amongst this savage mass, on which I kept up a rapid fire. Mr. Allen, 
in the second gig, quickly coming up, weal upon them, from a Con- 
greve rocket tube, such a destructive fire, as caused them to retire, panic 
struck, behind the temporary barriers, where they had concealed them- 
selves previous to the attack on Patingi Ali, and from whence they con- 
tinued, for some twenty minutes, to hurl their spears and short missiles; 
among which may be mentioned short lengths of bamboo, one end of 
which was heavily loaded with stone, and thrown with great force and 
precision; the few fire-arms of which they were possessed being of but 
little use to them after the first discharge, the operation of loading, in 
their inexperienced hands, requiring a longer time than the hurling of 
some twenty spears. The sumpiton was, likewise, freely employed by 
these pirates; and although several of our men belonging to the pin- 
nace were struck, no fatal results ensued, from the dexterous manner in 
which’ the wounded parts were excised by Mr. Beith, the assistant- 
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surgeon; and afterwards, any poison that might remain being sucked 
out by one of the comrades of the wounded men. From this position, 
however, they retreated as our force increased, and could not muster 
courage to rally. Their loss must have been considerable; ours might 
have been light had poor old Patingi Ali attended to orders. 

“Tt appears that the Patingi (over confident, and probably urged by 
Mr. Steward, who, unknown to me, was concealed in Ali’s boat, when 
application was made to me by that chief for permission to proceed in 
advance, for the purpose of reconnoitring), instead of falling back, as 
particularly directed by me, on the first appearance of the enemy, made 
a dash, followed by his little division of boats, through the narrow pass 
above described; having entered which, large rafts of bamboo were 
launched across the river, so as to cut off his retreat. Six large war- 
prahus, probably carrying 100 men each, then bore down—three on 
either side—on his devoted followers ; and only one of a crew of seven- 
teen that manned his boat, escaped to tell the tale. When last seen by 
our advanced boats, Mr. Steward and Patingi Ali were in the act (their own 
boats sinking) of boarding the enemy. They were, doubtless, over- 
powered and killed, with twenty-nine others, who lost their lives on this 
occasion. Our wounded, in all, amounted to fifty-six.” 


The flexible and irregular plan of the present article will, 
without inconvenience, enable us to introduce another illustration 
of the character of the Borneo pirates. It is not, however, on 
their character alone that the incident will throw light, since it 
serves to show with what kindness and humanity the British sailor 
views and treats his worst enemies, when the chances of war have 
placed them in his power; we scarcely remember a more touching 
picture than that of the young Illanun chief expiring on the deck, 
in the midst of the gallant foes who had subdued him. One ex- 
pression employed by Captain Keppel, we should like to see 
slightly modified; it is where he speaks of the pirate’s ‘ manl 
strength and daring spirit dissolving into the dark night of anni- 
hilation.’ The captain says that he felt this to be the case, which 
implies that he both believed and knew it. Now the very con- 
trary is the fact. The Malays do not believe in annihilation; and 
it would be difficult, therefore, to explain by what process they 
could be made to feel that which they neither believe nor know. 
Our readers, we are sure, will not think us hypercritical in making 
these observations, since it is abundantly strange to meet with a 
— so startling in any book, much more in one written by a 

ritish officer. We believe it to be a mere slip of the pen, and 
call attention to it only that it may be altered. 


“While at Singapore, Mr. Whitehead had kindly offered to allow 
his yacht, the Emily, a schooner of about fifty tons, with a native crew, 
to bring our letters to Borneo, on the oniales Singapore of the mail 


from England. About the time she was expected, 1 thought it advis- 
H 2 
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able to send a boat to cruise in the vicinity of Cape Datu, in case of her 
falling in with any of these piratical gentry. The Dido’s largest boat, 
the pinnace, being under repair, Mr. Brooke lent a large boat, which he 
had had built by the natives at Sarawak, and called the Jolly Bachelor. 
Having fitted her with a brass six-pounder long gun, with a volunteer 
crew, of a mate, two midshipmen, six marines, and twelve seamen, and 
a fortnight’s provisions. I despatched her under the command of the 
second lieutenant, Mr. Hunt; Mr. Douglas, speaking the Malayan lan- 
guage, likewise volunteered his services. One evening, after they had 
been about six days absent, while we were at dinner, young Douglas 
made his appearance, bearing in his arms the captured colours of an 
Illanun pirate. It appears that the day after they had got outside, they 
observed three boats a long way in the offing, to which they gave chase, 
but soon lost sight of them, owing to their superior sailing. They, 
however, appeared a second and third time after dark, but without the 
Jolly Bachelor being able to get near them; and it now being 
late, and the crew both fatigued and hungry, they pulled in shore, 
lighted a fire, cooked their provisions, and then hauled the boat 
out to her grapnel near some rocks for the night; lying down 
to rest with their arms by their sides, and muskets round the mast, 
ready loaded. Having also placed sentries and look-out men, and ap- 
pointed an officer of the watch, they one and all (sentries included, I 
suppose), owing to the fatigues of the day, fell asleep! At about three 
o'clock the following morning the moon being just about to rise, Lieu- 
tenant Hunt happening to awake, observed a savage brandishing a kris 
and performing his war-dance on the bit of deck, in an ecstasy of de- 
light, thinking in all probability of the ease with which he had got pos- 
session of a fine trading boat, and calculating the cargo of slaves he had 
to sell, but little dreaming of the hornets’ nest into which he had fallen. 
Lieutenant Hunt’s round face meeting the light of the rising moon, 
without a turban surmounting it, was the first notice the pirate had of 
his mistake. He immediately plunged overboard, and before Lieutenant 
Hunt sufficiently recovered his astonishment to know whether he was 
dreaming or not, or to rouse his crew up, a discharge from three or 
four cannon, within a few yards, and the cutting through the rigging 
by the various missiles with which the guns were loaded, soon convinced 
him there was no mistake. It was as well the men were still lying 
down when this discharge took place, as not one of them was hurt; 
but on jumping to their legs, they found themselves closely pressed by 
two large war prahus, one on each bow. ‘To return the fire, cut the 
cable, man the oars, and back astern to gain room, was the work of a 
minute, but now came the tug of war, it was a case of life and death. 
Our men fought as British sailors ought to do; quarter was not ex- 
pected on either side; and the quick and deadly aim of the marines 
prevented the pirates from reloading their guns. The Illanum prahus 
are built with strong bulwarks or barricades, grapeshot-proof, across 
the fore part of the boat, through which ports are formed for working 
the guns ; these bulwarks had to be cut away by round shot from the 
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Jolly Bachelor, before the musketry could bear effectually. “This done, 
their grape and canister told with fearful execution. In the meantime 
the prahus had been pressing forward to board, while the Jolly Bachelor 
backed astern ; but as soon as this service was achieved, our men seized 
their muskets and dashed on ; the work was sharp but short, and—the 
slaughter great. While one pirate-boat was sinking, and an effort 
made to secure her, the other effected her escape by rounding the point 
of rocks, where a third and larger prahu, hitherto unseen, came to her 
assistance, and putting fresh hands on board, and taking her in tow, 
succeeded in getting off, though chased by the Jolly Bachelor, after 
setting fire to the crippled prize, which blew up and sunk before the 
conquerors got back to the scene of action. While there, a man swam 
off to them from the shore, who proved to be one of the captured slaves, 
and had made his escape by leaping overboard during the fight. The 
three prahus were the same Illanun pirates we had so suddenly come 
upon off Cape Datu in the Dido, and they belonged to the same fleet 
that Lieutenant Horton had chased off the island of Murrundum. The 
slave prisoner had been seized with a companion in a small fishing 
canoe off Borneo Proper; his companion suffered in the general 
slaughter. The sight that presented itself on our people boarding 
the captured boat must indeed have been a frightful one; none 
of the pirates waited on board for even the chance of receiving 
either quarter or mercy, but all those capable of moving had 
thrown themselves into the water. In addition to the killed, some lying 
across the thwarts with their oars in their hands, at the bottom of the 
prahu, in which were about three feet of blood and water, were seen 
protruding the mangled remains of eighteen or twenty bodies. During 
my last expedition, I fell in with a slave belonging to a Malay chief, 
one of our allies, who informed us that he likewise had been a prisoner, 
and pulled an oar in one of the two prahus that attacked the Jolly 
Bachelor ; that none of the crew of the captured prahu reached the 
shore alive, with the exception of the lad that swam off to our people; 
and that there were so few who survived in the second prahu, that having 
separated from their consort during the night, the slaves, fifteen in 
number, rose and put to death the remaining pirates, and then ran the 
vessel into the first river they reached, which proved to be the Kaleka, 
where they were seized, and became the property of the governing 
datu ; ol my informant was again sold to my companion while on a 
visit to his friend thedatu. Each of the attacking prahus had between 
fifty and sixty men including slaves, and the larger one between ninety 
and a hundred. The result might have been different to our gallant 
but dosy Jolly Bachelors. 

“T have already mentioned the slaughter committed by the fire of 
the pinnace under Lieutenant Horton into the largest Malay prahu, and 
the account given of the scene which presented itself on the deck of the 
defeated pirate when taken possession of, affords a striking proof of the 
character of these fierce rovers, greatly resembling what we read of the 
Norsemen and Scandinavians of early ages, Among the mortally 
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wounded lay the young commander of the prahu, one of the most 
noble forms of the vane race; his countenance handsome as the hero 
of Oriental romance, and his whole bearing wonderfully impressive and 
touching. He was shot in front and through the lungs, and his last 
moments were rapidly approaching. He endeavoured to speak, but 
the blood gushed from his mouth with the voice he vainly essayed to 
utter in words. Again and again he tried, but again and again the vital 
fluid drowned the dying effort. He looked as if he had something of 
importance which he desired to communicate, and a shade of disappoint- 
ment and regret passed over his brow when he felt that every essay was 
unavailing, and that his manly strength and daring spirit were dissolving 
into the dark night of annihilation. The pitying conquerors raised 
him gently up, and he was seated in comparative ease, for the welling 
out of the blood was less distressing; but the end speedily came, he 
folded his arms heroically across his wounded breast, fixed his eyes upon 
the British seamen around, and casting one last glance at the ocean, the 
theatre of his daring exploits, on which he had so often fought and 
triumphed—expired without a sigh. 

‘‘ The spectators, though not unused to tragical and sanguinary sights, 
were unanimous in speaking of the death of the pirate chief as the 
most affecting spectacle they had ever witnessed. A sculptor might 
have carved him as an Antinous in the mortal agonies of a Dying 
Gladiator.” 


By these wild and stirring adventures, we have been perhaps 
betrayed into too great a luxury of details connected with the 
partial destruction of the pirate-haunts of Borneo. For this reason 
we stop short here, otherwise there would have been a very strong 
temptation to include in our broken narrative, the brief descrip- 
tion which Captain en gives of the concluding operations 
against the pirates of Maluda. On this occasion, however, though 
there was more hard fighting, there were fewer of those romantic 
accessories dwelt upon in the passages we have extracted. Our 
reluctance, consequently, to pass over their relation, is so much ® 
the less. The Mohammedan chiefs defended themselves with the 
“sented inherent in all men who have any claim to be descended, 

owever remotely from the Arabs. But bravery perhaps was al- 
most their only virtue, though in justice to human nature we 
ought to observe that one of the most sanguinary of the pirates, 
whose strongholds were razed to the ground by our countrymen, 
— a proof of the powerful affection of his nature, which would 

ave done honour to a much better man. When his for- 
tress had been taken by storm, when his hoards had been plun- 
dered, his followers dispersed, his wives driven into the jungle, 
and separated from him by interposing parties of the enemy ; when 
he was without shelter, or clothing, or food ; when he had no- 
thing-left but the carbine which he bore night and day in his 
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hand, he still tenderly and lovingly carried about with him a 
favourite child, from which the utmost extremity of misfortune or 
suffering could not induce him to separate, and it was only when 
escape became absolutely impossible that he laid him down, as it 
it were, in the face of his pursuers, in order to effect his retreat 
across a narrow arm of the sea. ‘This fact supplies a new illustra- 
tion of the truth, that there is no man wholly wicked. When 
Nero died— 


“ Some hand unseen strewed flowers upon his tomb;” 


and when Robespierre was brought to the scaffold, the poor old 
man with whom he had lodged shed bitter tears at his fate. So 
the Mussulman pirate of Borneo found something to love, and to 
love him; and, if he still survive in exile, no doubt the remembrance 
of the hour when he was parted from his child, constitutes an al- 
most sufficient punishment for the crimes of his past life. With 
this reflection we take our leave of the Buccaneers of the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

To establish our influence and protect our commerce in that 
part of the world, it was by no means judged sufficient to have 
broken the forces of the enemies of trade. Something more was 
required. It was at the same time a very great triumph and a 

reat advantage to behold an Englishman raised to be Rajah of 
Sed one of the most fertile and valuable provinces of Borneo. 
But other steps were to be taken before we could be said to have 
made any sure advances towards extirpating the germs of barba- 
sism from the track of commerce.’ No casual visitations, return- 
ing at uncertain intervals, would ever suffice to overawe piracy, 
and put a stop to the nefarious traffic in slaves carried on by the 
Buccaneers. Properly to respect our power they must be constant 
witnesses of it, must be made sensible that we possess reservoirs, 
asit were, of chastisement close in their vicinity, to which recourse 
may be had at any moment. This consideration at length deter- 
mined the British Government to accept the island of Labuan, 
which the Sultan of Borneo expressed his readiness to cede to us. 

The first step towards this important measure, was taken by 
Lord Auckland, who during the last year of his Governor- 
Generalship, sent out persons to examine the coal field which had 
been discovered on the island. His lordship foresaw of what 
value this coal might be in our subsequent trade with China; and 
it can scarcely be doubted that, had he remained longer in India, 
he would, by his counsels and representations, have led to the 
earlier establishment of British sovereignity over Labuan. It 
was of course, perfectly right, to institute a careful examination 
of the island, before determining to fix upon it as a coal station, 
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as a commercial depot, and asa harbour of refuge for ships escapin 
from tiphoons in the China Seas. Some persons, not unnupediabed 
with the localities, who remembered that during the eighteenth 
century, we had possessed a settlement on Balambangan, were 
of opinion that a station on that island, situated at the northern 
extremity of Borneo, would be preferable to one at Labuan. On 
the other hand, it was argued, that in establishing a commercial 
settlement, it would be imprudent to fix upon a site, lying in the 
very heart of the pirate haunts, which would necessarily expose 
to much danger all ships frequenting it, and, therefore, deter 
many, not under the pressure of absolute necessity, from doing 
so. Another argument against Balambangan was drawn from 
its insalubrity, whereas Labuan is on all hands admitted to be 
particularly healthy. Many circumstances have been mentioned 
to account for this. In the first place, it is constantly swept over 
by both monsoons, which by ventilating its forests and jungles, 
prevent the formation or settling of malaria. Secondly, the 
soil is light and porous, favouring the rapid percolation of water. 
Thirdly, it lies at a sufficient distance from the larger island, to 
prevent its being constantly immersed in its heavier atmosphere, 
charged as it must be, with innumerable deleterious particles, 
arising from the decomposition of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. However, it is even said, that the banks of the Borneo 
river, though covered with mud, from which pestilential mias- 
mata might be expected to ascend, are nevertheless exceedingly 
salubrious. 

Another reason for selecting Labuan in preference to Balam- 
bangan, was stated to be the central position of the former, lying 
as it does 1009 miles from Hong Kong, and 707 from Singapore. 
But to this circumstance we attach no great weight. The dis- 
tance between Labuan and Balambangan is not great, and the 
latter is if any thing nearer to Hong Kong. 

There are, nevertheless, strong reasons for giving the preference 
to Labuan, upon some of which we shall not at present insist ; 
the existence of coal on the island, in the neighbouring isles, 
and on the continent immediately opposite, being of itself sufli- 


cient to justify the — which has been given it. Mr. 


Crawford, formerly Governor of Singapore, very properly consi- 
ders the discovery and possession of this coal, among the most 
fortunate events that have recently occurred in the East. It is, 
we believe, equal in quality to the best found in England, and 
the mines which produce it, are, with the exception of those in 
New Holland and India, the only ones in that part of the world, 
Our position at Labuan, will consequently ake on us immense 
advantages in case of war with any maritime power. Possessing 
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a capacious harbour, it will form a safe station for our commer- 
cial shipping, as well as for war-steamers designed to protect it; 
but into this part of the subject we do not purpose entering just 
now. It will be sufficient, if, by the aid of Mr. Brooke and Mr. 
Keppel, we shall have succeeded in creating an interest in the 
affairs of Borneo. In spite of what has been done towards liftin 
the veil, the island is still a terra incognita to Europeans; shough 
in all likelihood it will not long continue so. Ona future occa- 
sion we may touch on some other phases of the subject, there 
being much in the background, to which the present volumes 
scarcely allude, but pregnant, nevertheless, with the most im- 
portant considerations. 

There is one anxious inquiry, which has been constantly present 
to our mind, during the perusal of these volumes, but to which 
they afford no satisfactory answer. What means have been taken 
to protect Mr. Brooke’s invaluable life from the extraordinary 
dangers to which it is exposed, at the hands of the vindictive 
and blood-thirsty pirate hordes? We have exasperated these 
men to the utmost ; have we left Mr. Brooke alone to abide their 
fury? This question must not be evaded or stifled. It calls 
imperatively for a reply. It should be asked and answered in 
Parliament. 


Art. V1—FPast and Present Policy of England towards Ireland. 
London. Moxon. 1845. 

2. Letters on the Condition of Ireland. By Tuomas CAMPBELL 
Foster, Esq., ‘ The Times Commissioner.’ London. Chap- 
man and Hall. 1846. 

3. Ireland; Social, Political, and Religious. By GUSTAVE DE 
Beaumont. Edited by W.C. Taylor, LL.D. Dautey. 1839. 


4. Ireland. By J. G. Kont. Chapman and Hall. London. 
1844. 


IRELAND, for centuries of our history, the subject of anxiety, of 
contradictory opinions, of debate and of legislation, at no time 
attracted more attention, or was more likely to have its miseries, 
its anomalies, its wants, and its neglects forced upon the gaze of 
the English public, and of the legislature, than during the present 
session of Parliament. The pending and approaching discussions 
on the condition and on the wants of Ireland will have been called 
forth partly by the lamentable a of an apprehended famine; 
partly by the apparently es e indolence and propensity 
to outrage of portions of its people, who from all time have perio- 
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dically shocked humanity by the commission of savage atrocities ; 
and partly by the recent attention and inquiries which have been 
directed towards that country through the medium of the press. 

At this juncture, therefore, a philosophical inquiry into the 
roots of the never-ending miseries‘and disturbances of Ireland, 
and a calm review of the theories which have been broached and 
advocated by different travellers and writers on the state of that 
country cannot but be acceptable; and if this review should aid 
in pointing out appropriate remedies for the hitherto incurable 
diseases of Ireland, it will not be without practical utility. 

There has been no lack of writers upon Ireland. The country, 
the climate, the people, its wants, its miseries, its abuses, its neg- 
lected capabilities, its industrial resources ; the institutions which 
adorn or disfigure it, the laws which oppress, and those which 
secure to it equality with the rest of the empire, the ‘nationality’ 
for which it has so long kept up an ineffectual struggle—all these 
subjects have engaged the attention of many writers, and almost 
as many different theories have been promulgated respecting them. 
Yet in the discussion of many of these questions, on some, or on 
all of which the undeniable and continuous misery of the people 
of Ireland must depend, though writers of repute have differed in 
theory, they have preserved a remarkable unanimity as to certain 
prominent facts which forced themselves on their observation. 

It is proposed briefly to examine some of the more prominent 
of these theories in the present review, and the facts on which 
they rest. The examination may aid us in arriving at a sound 
conclusion in this inquiry. 

The most favourite and popular theory,—the one which has the 
oldest pedigree, and the most numerous writers in its behalf is, 
that ‘absenteeism,’ because of the evils which it entails in an 
economic view, is the true root of the poverty and wretchedness 
of Ireland. The advocates of Irish nationality and a repeal of the 
Union, eagerly seize on surface views, a on easily-obtained 
statistics to prove this theory, as an argument in their favour ; 
and absenteeism is loudly proclaimed as the ruin of Ireland. 

Another class of writers trace every social misery of the sister 
kingdom,—every moral debasement, every instance of mendacious 
and cringing servility—of contented wretchedness, of unequal 
progress in the path of civilisation with the rest of the empire— 
to the influence of centuries of oppression on the part of England, 
and to unequal civil and religious privileges. The great majority 
of the radical.or Repeal party in Ireland support these views. 
With this class of theorists, the political institutions of the country 
are to blame for all the evils which oppress Ireland, and an exten- 
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sion of the political franchise, and a national parliament can alone, 
in their estimation, effect their cure. 

Writers of another class, who find in this country many sincere, 
though prejudiced supporters, and in the north of Ireland man 
violent adherents amongst (whatis termed) thechurchand king, and 
high Tory party, maintain that the wounds by which Ireland bleeds, 
and which disfigure the page of her history, are to be traced solely 
to religious causes. On the one side, it is asserted, that the 
Roman Catholic religion degrades the people, and habituates 
their minds to a state of contented serfage from which they can- 
not rise ; that it beats down independence of thought, and with 
it independence of action and voluntary exertion. On the other 
side, it is replied, that an overpaid state church without a people 
is the cause of Ireland’s misery. That the people have been per- 
petually impoverished by payments to a church, in the doctrines 
of which they do not believe, and have been lashed into the com- 
mission of outrage by the exactions of that church, and by finding 
themselves, as Catholics, despised. Both parties in this respect 
attribute to the ministers of religion all the evils which afflict 
Ireland. 

Another class of writers, again, look at the millions of wretched 
Irish, at their migratory struggles for existence, and at their in- 
finite and minute sub-divisions of the land, as pointing out an 
unerring index to the ‘ leprous distilment’ which poisons her 
existence. The land, say they, is not of sufficient extent for the 
people ; over-population is the cause of Ireland’s misery. Remove 
the cause, and the evils which afflict her will cease. Emigration is 
the remedy. This view amongst modern politicians has a large 
class of advocates. 

A modern writer, M. Beaumont, adopting a popular view pre- 
valent in Ireland, and moulding it into shape, maintains that a 
‘bad aristocracy’ is at the root of all the evils of Ireland ; and to 
its blighting influence he attempts to trace the moral and physical 
disfigurements of Ireland. This view is agreeable to the class of 
politicians termed ‘levellers’ —to those who pore over Pain’s 
‘Rights of Man,’ which they interpret to mean the right toa 
perfect equality of condition amongst men ; and this equality they 
would escent by pulling down to their own level every one 
superior to them in rank and fortune, rather than by an endeavour 
to elevate themselves. This doctrine is, however, one more agree- 
able to the French school of modern politicians, than popular in 
this country. 

Another and a numerous class of writers, who appear to have 
a multitude of facts to support their theory, contend, that the evils 
of Ireland are to be attributed to the character of the race which 
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peoples that country—that to the violent passions, to their want 
of continuous energy, their apathy, their neglect of natural advan- 
tages, and the downright laziness of the people, are owing to the po- 
verty and wretchedness which have ever prevailed in that country. 
M. Beaumont has termed these theorists ‘ the phrenological school 
of philosophers, who would apply to nations that system which they 
employ to judge of tedividele. These writers found their views 
chiefly on comparison. They compare Ireland with England 
and with Scotland, and they compare the people. They compare 
the people of one district in Ireland with the people of another 
district, and when, to say the least of it, by a strange coincidence 
they invariably find order, advancement, prosperity, and content, 
in different districts of Ireland inhabited by one race ; whilst, in 
the same country, in districts, peopled by another race, they 
invariably find savage outrages prevail, an obstinate adherence to 
old habits, a resistance of all mnovation, and a tendency to 
subdivide and descend into littleness, rather than to rise and 
acccomplish greatness—they exclaim, ‘ Look at the proofs of our 
theory—the misery of Ireland is owing to its race of people, for 
its people are insubordinate and lazy, and every political econo- 
mist has proved, that peaceful and diligent labour only is the 
source of prosperity and wealth.’ 

It is proposed to examine, in detail, each of these views as the 
most likely means of developing the causes of Ireland’s continued 
misery ; and, we will take them in their order. 

And first, as to the the theory that ‘ Absenteeism’ is the root of 
the poverty and wretchedness of the Irish people. 

It is much to be regretted, that few men take a comprehensive 
and statesmanlike view of great questions. Having discovered 
one evil, or one good, too many fasten upon that evil or that 
good, confine their view to it, expatiate solely upon it, can see 
nothing ulterior to it, and persuade themselves at last that the 
evil is unmitigated and monstrous, and that its removal alone will 
remedy every mischief; or that the good (if it be a good), 
is worth the sacrifice of every other consideration to attain. Did 
politicians of this stamp take into account other circumstances and 
their bearings upon the good, or the evil, they would often find, 
that the evil was not so great, nor the good worth every sacrifice. 
This truth, however, is too often left for practical rather than 
theoretical illustration. This country is now suffering from a 
very recent practical proof, that a vastly overrated good was not 
worth the saerifice it paid for it. Who does not remember the 
eloquent philippics of Brougham, a Sturge, and a Thompson, 
against the horrors and evils of slavery. ‘ Emancipate the slave,’ 
it was exclaimed, ‘ and as a freeman he will repay you for the sacri- 
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fice, not only with his gratitude for yourjustice; but, with the energy 
of a freeman, he will redouble the value of your colonies.’ We do 
not for a moment deprecate that noble sacrifice ; but did we not 
over-rate the good? e enthusiasts against negro slavery judged 
of the negro’s nature as they did of their own—they omitted one 
most important consideration, which must tell on the result of their 
measure,—to consider the character of the people with whom they 
were dealing ; and that measure now stands forth a monument 
of the noble generosity of England and a lasting mark of 
misjudging folly. The negroes have been emancipated, the 

will no longer work, and our West Indian colonies are wellnig 

inruin. ‘Thus it is with regard to the cry raised respecting ab- 
sentecism. It is looked upon by many as the monster evil of 
Ireland, which if removed Ireland must prosper. It is unques- 
tionably a great evil ; but is it not overrated? To estimate the 
evil correctly we must define in what it consists. The majority 
who hold this opinion look at it solely as an economic evil; they 
have ascertained, or assumed that the amount of rents sent to 
Irish absentee proprietors is the enormous sum of 4,500,0002. 
‘Look at this drain on the country,’ they exclaim, ‘ how can 
Ireland prosper under it! To obtain this sum the food of Ireland 
is sent to your country, and the money for which the food is sold 
is then sent to these absentees. ‘This is what renders the people 
poor and wretched.’ Others, more discriminating, do not take 
for granted the assertion that all the money sent to absentees 
is therefore lost to Ireland because of their absenteeism, and begin 
to examine into the probable expenditure of that sum, supposing 
the absentees to be resident landlords in Ireland. When they 
then find that about a third of the resident landlords’ incomes is 
spent in Irish produce which is consumed by them and their 
establishments, and therefore does not further benefit the Irish 
nation, and that that same produce would have been sold at the 
same price to English buyers, if not purchased by these resident 
Irish landlords, and therefore that the peasantry who sold the pro- 
duce are in the same position, the demand being equal—when 
they find this, they arrive at the necessary inference that one-third 
of the absentee drain cannot be set down as an injury to Ireland. 
Because whether the landlord eats his bread and beef in Ireland 
and pays for the produce there, or eats it in England, and English 
buyers buy it for him from Ireland, it can make little difference 
to Ireland ; for in either case Ireland is paid for her produce, and 
in either case the produce is comsumed. There is no pretence for 
saying that the absence of the landlords creates a want of demand 
for produce in Ireland, for there is a market in this country for all 
the produce she knows how to raise. This view of the subject is, 
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however, rendered so clear by Mr. Foster, ‘The Times Com- 
missioner,’ that we cannot forbear quoting his remarks on the sub- 
ject. He says at page 612:— 


“But we are told that Ireland exhibits the strange anomaly of a 
country exporting food, whilst her people starve. It is only because the 
manufacture happens to be food, that we think it strange the people 
should starve who manufacture it. It does not strike us as so strange 
that people should starve who manufacture cottons, or silks, or stockings, 
Yet where is the difference in the two cases? Both. are manufactured 
by labour, and it is for his labour only that the labourer seeks to be paid. 
If he be paid for his labour, no matter what the manufacture is,— 
whether corn, or cattle, or cottons, he can live; and it can make 
no earthly difference to the labourer whether his 6s. or 10s. a week are 
earned in manufacturing corn or cotton. It is the 6s. he wants, and on 
the 6s. that he lives. Does Ireland give away that food which she ex- 
ports ? No, she sells it ; and she sells it for its value. Well, with the 
value she can re-purchase the food—or would she have both value and 
food ? Ireland exports so many quarters of grain, and so much stock. 
These are her manufactures. Manchester exports so many bales of 
cottons and silks, which are her manufactures. Both want food, and 
both want clothing ; and both resort to a common medium of exchange 
—namely, money ; and the manufactures of both represent so much 
labour. The Kerry peasant says,—‘‘ My labour has manufactured ten 
quarters of wheat, worth 50s. a quarter, and ten firkins of butter, worth 
80s. the firkin ; give me 25/. for my wheat, and 40/. for my butter, and 
you pay me for my labour, and I intend to spend the money you give 
me in paying my rent and purchasing my subsistence.’ The Man- 
chester manufacturer says,—‘ My labour and skill have manufactured 
ten pieces of cotton, worth 50s. a piece, and ten pieces of silk, worth 80s. 
a piece ; give me 25/. for my cottons, and 40J. for my silks, and you pay 
me for my labour and skill, and I intend to spend the money you give 
me in paying my rent, paying for materials, and purchasing my sub- 
sistence.’ Where is the difference between the two? Either of them 
with the money in his pocket for his manufacture, whatever it may be, 
has so many quarters of wheat and so many firkins of butter in his 
pocket, or so many pieces of silks and cottons, as the money stands the 
representative value for. And as for ‘anomaly,’ surely the anomaly is 
fully as great to see, as is unhappily too often the case, in such a town 
as Manchester, for instance, poor creatures half-clothed and perishing of 
cold in the middle of a town which clothes the whole world.” 

After showing that the value of the grain alone exported from 
Ireland to England amounts to about 5,000,000/. a year, leavin 
out of question the value of provisions exported, which is imal 
at 1,200,000/. and the exports of flax and linen, which are esti- 
mated at the value of 3,000,000/. ; Mr. Foster continues :— 

“So that poor, miserable, ever-complaining Ireland receives from 
England from 4,000,000. to 5,000,000/. sterling yearly, in exchange for 
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these articles of produce alone, to say nothing about pigs, cows, sheep, 
butter, porter, and flax—vast quantities of all which articles England 
purchases from her. The simple fact is, that obtain the money—the 
common medium of exchange—and you obtain whatever money will 

urchase. Money represents every thing ; and it is worse than folly to 
talk about England consuming the food of Ireland, so long as Ireland 
takes care to be well paid for it. 

“‘ With regard, too, to the money sent to absentees residing in England 
or elsewhere, there is a very prevalent fallacy, which passes for wisdom, 
and which is put forth as one of the chief arguments to show the ‘ in- 
justice of England to Ireland.’ It is said the Irish peasant sends his 
produce to England, and the money he gets for it he sends also to his 
landlord in England ; therefore he is deprived of both produce and 
money. One really feels almost ashamed to find it necessary to expose 
such a fallacy. The Irish peasant cannot have both his goods and the 
value of his goods in money ; he therefore cannot lose both. Suppose 
a resident landlord of an income of (say) 10002. a year will require 
for the consumption of his stables (say) 1002. worth of oats, straw, and 
hay, and for the consumption of his house (say) 150/. worth of corn 
and butter, and that this 2501. worth of agricultural produce he consumes 
in Ireland on his estate, and buys it direct from his tenants, what is the 
fact with regard to this produce which the tenants sell to him? They 
part with their 250/. worth of produce to their landlord, who consumes it, 
and take in exchange for it 250/., and they then pay the 250/. to the 
landlord for their rent. Thus, in the same way, the landlord, to use 
this silly argument, gets both their produce and money; the fact 
being simply, that he gets so much money for rent, and for that money 
he gives them the use of so much land,which is worth the rent paid for it. 
Now, what earthly difference can it make to these tenants, so far as this 
2501. worth of produce is concerned, whether the landlord’s steward pays 
them 250/. for it at ‘ the castle,’ or a Liverpool or London agent or buyer 
pays them the 250/. for it at the next market-town? In both cases the 
tenants part with their produce for 250/.; in both cases the produce is 
taken from them for consumption ; and whether it is eaten at ‘the 
castle,’ or in England, or goes to the bottom of the sea, it is all the same 
to the tenants—they have the value of it in their pockets. And inasmuch 
as the landlord, whether a resident or an absentee, expects the rent of 
his land which he lets to his tenants, and for which they have this 2507. 
to pay, surely, if they pay it for rent, it is all the same to them, so 
far as regards this 250/., whether their landlord is resident or not, for, 
in either case, having paid it, they are the 250/. poorer.” 


Supposing each absentee thus to spend about a third of his in- 
come in the purchase of produce which he consumes, we thus at 
once diminish by one-third the amount of the evil of the absentee 
drain, whatever that drain may be. Another third of this alleged 
drain is thus disposed of by Mr. Foster. He says at page 617 :— 
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“We come, then, to examine the remaining portion of a resident 
landlord’s expenditure in Ireland, and we shall see how much of that 
goes to benefit the Irish nation by promoting Irish manufactures. How 
much of his clothing is made in Ireland? His hat comes from London ; 
his coat from the west of England; part of his boots from France ; so 
of his gloves ; his stockings from Nottingham ; his watch from England 
or Geneva. How much of his lady’s clothing has been manufactured in 
Ireland? Her bonnets, shoes, gloves, and silk and satin dresses, most 
of them are of French manufacture; her morning dresses the produce 
of Manchester or Glasgow ; her jewellery from every part of the world. 
How many of the luxuries of life ok ton become necessaries to him 
are of Irish manufacture? His wines—his champagne, hock, claret, 

ort, sherry, Madeira—all are the produce of foreign countries. So are 
his tea, coffee, sugar, spices, and tobacco. How much of his household 
furniture is the produce of Ireland ? His mahogany and rosewood chairs 
and tables, their morocco leather seats, their cotton coverings, the chan- 
deliers of his rooms, the oil and wax he burns, the marble of his chimney- 
piece, his fire-range, the expensive pictures on his walls, his books—all 
are the produce of English or foreign industry, which, resident, just the 
same as absent, he must and will have, and to pay for which Irish food, 
that is her manufactures, must equally be abstracted. The money 
annually required for the purchase of these luxuries and necessaries may 
be fairly set down at one-third more of his income ; and this third, 
though resident, does not benefit the manufactures of the Irish nation, 
but encourages the industry of foreigners. It would only do the same 
if he were an absentee. This éhird, therefore, of absentee income must 
also be deducted from the absentee payments which, it is alleged, drain 
and impoverish Ireland.” 


The remaining residue of one-third of this alleged absentee, 
drain is still again further reduced by the expenses of educating 
children as fashion and custom dictate, in England or abroad, and 
in laying by a provision for younger children and the fortunes 
of daughters. Inasmuch, as these sums would be equally 
abstracted from the possibility, or at least the probability of 
benefitting the Irish nation, if the landlord were resident, they 
must be deducted from the economic mischief he entails on 
Ireland, as an absentee. By these means, the assumed sum of 
4,500,000/. of Irish absentee drain, has been reduced, in the 
apparently fair estimation of this author, to something less than 
1,000,0007. These, however, are rough calculations: but whether 
closely estimated or not, they are sufficient to show that to assume 
the whole amount of rents paid by Ireland to absentees, to be 
lost to Ireland because of their absenteeism, is a fallacy; but 
a part of that sum—a serious amount it is true, is so lost. As 
counter-balancing this evil, Mr. Foster shows the amount of 
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employment given in England to Irish resident labourers, to be 
fairly estimated at upwards of 5,000,000/. and seems to argue 
retty conclusively, that if 5,000,000/. worth of labour be given 
in England to the million of Irish who reside there, it is, to 
say the least of it, a full equivalent for the million’s worth of 
labour which the million abstracted from Ireland, and lost to 
that country, in absentee rents, would purchase. 

But this argument about absenteeism is really worth little, 
unless we assume that Ireland has no other possible means of 
employing to profit her starving people, who want, therefore, 
by so much, the employment which the abstracted million would 
give, in increased demand for articles for which there is now no 
market. But can we assume this? Impossible. It is but the 
other day, that a paper was laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, by command, showing that for the linen manufactures 
and agricultural wants of this country, about 6,000,000/. worth of 
flax and flax-seed is annually imported from abroad, to meet our de- 
mands. It is shown, thatif Irish flax to this amount were obtain- 
able, it would have a preference in the market, as being of a 
better and finer texture; and, therefore, as producing a better and 
finer, and more durable fabric. Every 1/. worth of this imported 
flax and seed might be grown in Ireland. Why is it not grown? 
What have absentees to do with the prevention of it? Flax 
grows abundantly in Ireland, and it is the most profitable crop 
the farmer can cultivate. There are 3,000,000 of waste acres 
in Ireland capable of growing it, which grow nothing ; there 
are people enough in all conscience there doing nothing, and 
ready to employ in its cultivation ; and there is a demand and 
market for every 1lb. of flax they can grow. England wants it. 
Why is it not grown? Here is a positive drain on the country 
of 6,000,000/. for flax, absolutely lost, for every 1l. of the 
6,000,000. might be created and saved to the country, by the 
industrious cultivation of this amount of flax. Talk of absentee 
drain after this! ‘The drain of laziness and apathy, and want of 
enterprise in this one respect, is of more mischief to Ireland in 
an economic sense, than the highest estimate of the absentee 
drain can amount to twice over every year. 

But absenteeism is an evil, a great evil, and its chief mischief 
is well pointed out by Mr. Foster. He says:— 


“‘No doubt absenteeism does entail some considerable amount of 
want of employment which would be otherwise given by indirect as 
well as by direct means—as in servants, &c. But the chief evils arising 
from absenteeism are the absence of the landlord’s moral influence and 
example from his neighbourhood— the absence of asuperior mind capable 
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of leading, directing, and instructing. These are great evils, and the 
evils of absenteeism.” 

Let us, then, estimate this mischief at its true worth—as 2 
considerable economic evil; but as most injurious in a moral and 
social point of view. Still, it is but an ingredient of mischief. 
and as such we ought only to estimate it. 

A far greater drain than arises from absenteeism is the drain of 
unprofitable consumption which is perpetually going on in all parts 
of Ireland. ‘The wealth of a nation depends on the same causes as 
conduce to the wealth of individuals, namely, the production of 
more articles of exchangeable value than are consumed, and the 
accumulation of the overplus. No individual can get rich who 
consumes all he creates; nor can a nation which pursues the same 
course. Now all men consume produce of exchangeable value; 
but all do not create produce of an exchangeable value. In pro- 
portion as you increase the number of those who do not create, 
but consume produce, in like proportion do you tend to the im- 
poverishment of a nation. But if you multiply the non-creating 
and consuming class to such an extent that they swallow up the 
surplus produce beyond the consumption of the class that creates 
produce, you necessarily keep that class poor, and you have the 
spectacle of the non-creating class swallowing up the wealth of 
the nation and consuming it, and the nation necessarily remain- 
ing steeped in poverty. And such is the spectacle which Ireland 
now presents. The landlords, as a class, are a non-producing 
class. They help to consume the surplus produce created by 
the working class. This is an evil: but in a properly consti- 
tuted society it is more than compensated by the good which 
ought to flow from their superior direction, guidance, and 
information. ‘They are as the head to the limbs of the body. 
The limbs have the labour of carrying the head, and of doing all 
the creative work which shall support both themselves and the 
head: but without the direction of the head, the greatest exer- 
tions of those limbs are fruitless. But in Ireland, you have the 
spectacle of those heads being indefinitely multiplied, whilst at 
the same time they do not perform the duty of heads; they do 
not direct and guide the limbs, but simply oppress with their 
useless load. If you have one landlord, who exacts a fourth of 
the produce for the rent of his land; but who aids, and guides, 
and instructs his tenants in return for consuming that fourth of 
their produce, even the tenants profit by this social union of 
interests, more. than the value of that portion of their surplus 
produce which they pay for their land. They live well on the 
residue of the produce, improve, increase their produce by the 
instruction they receive, and accumulating the surplus become 
wealthy. This is simply the history of a nation’s prosperity. If 
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however, a tenant, instead of so cultivating his land, sublets it in 
smaller patches to under tenants, and exacts another fourth of 
the produce of the land as his rent; and by an injudicious 
lease against the superior landlord, sets that landlord at defiance; 
you then have the spectacle of the direction of the superior mind 
—of the head, removed from the — limbs, which are left to 
work undirected, whilst they are compelled to bear two burdens, 
the superior head, which is now but lumber to them, and an 
inferior head, which has usurped its place. But if, as is the 
extraordinary spectacle in Ireland, you find these inferior tenants 
again not cultivating the soil, but imitating their inferior landlord 
—the middleman over them, and themselves becoming so many 
‘middlemen,’ and renting out their land in small patches to mere 
labourers, extracting another fourth of the produce for their rent, 
and incapable of giving any useful direction in return, what is 
the necessary consequence? ‘That the producers—those who 
create wealth, are deprived of three-fourths of their produce, 
instead of one-fourth, to pay three rents instead of one rent; and 
those three rents divided among many landlords are consumed and 
do not increase the wealth of the nation, by accumulating as surplus 
produce; the nation therefore continues poor: and the wealth pro- 
ducers—-the labourers of the soil, without intelligent direction, do 
not improve in the science of cultivation, and the one-fourth of 
the produce which remains to them after the payment of the three 
rents for the land is barely sufficient to support life. They, there- 
fore are wretchedly poor. Such is the ‘ middleman’ system in 
Treland. The bulk of the people—the labourers of the soil—are 
reduced to the greatest poverty by the various rents extracted 
from them; being undirected, they do not improve either the 
system of cultivation or their own condition, and the numerous 
‘ middlemen’ as well as landlords, subsisting on rent,—consuming 
the surplus produce of the nation and creating nothing —consume the 
wealth of the nation, and the whole nation is, therefore, steeped in 
poverty. On this subject, the volumes of evidence relating to 
Ireland are full. It is a monstrous evil, which has never been 
sufficiently pointed out. Mr. Foster’s book indeed makes fre- 
quent allusion to the subject, but does not fully examine into it; 
and it is to be regretted that one of his letters was not devoted to 
this subject. He has however, compiled a very valuable appendix 
of evidence on the mischiefsarising from the system of ‘ middlemen;’ 
‘ and in one of his last letters he thus briefly alludes to this subject, 
with a recommendation which deserves and calls for consideration; 
‘ Of what use,’ says he, ‘is the middleman ? Ifhe usurps the place 
of landlord, whilst, in reality he is not landlord ; give reality 
to his position ; compel him to become the landlord, or to give 
12 
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_ his position. If he take the place of an extortioner, and as an 
idle drone consumes the surplus produce—the wealth and capital 
of the community—extinguish him ; put an end by law to his 
ability, to continue to do so. In fact, create a valuable middle 
class by prohibiting absolutely all sub-letting, and thus compel the 
middleman either to purchase the fee, or become, as in England, 
a working farmer of the lands which he holds, finding capital, 
and intelligence, and skill to employ and direct labour on his 
lands. What would be thought in Suffolk, for instance, of any 
man who should go there and take a dozen farms, as Mr. 
O’Connell does in Kerry, and sub-let them to small tenants, at 
three-times the rent which he himself paid, he doing nothing but 
receive the rents ? It would not be borne ; but, if borne, it would 
soon make Suffolk what the farms of Mr. O’Connell are now— 
an abode of wretchedness and neglect.’ (p. 592.) 

Secondly, let us consider how far ‘ the oppression of England,’ 
the want of an extended franchise, and a national Parliament, 
have to do with the present misery of Ireland. 

In Ireland it is a prevailing fashion to attribute every thing to 
bygone misrule. Point out the want of industry of the people, 
their exertionless contentment, their want of care, and fore- 
thought, and order, and you are met with some such ejaculation 
as this, ‘ Ah, it is the sad consequence of oppression. Look at 
the old Irish penal code, when an Irish Catholic could not pos- 
sess a horse above the value of 5/. without the fear of having its 
purchase demanded for that sum! Look at the cruelties of Crom- 
well; and above all, look back to the time of Elizabeth!’ An 
Englishman who, as an excuse for instances of English adineal 
ness and barbarism, where such instances can be found, should 
use exculpatory language like this, would only be thought fitted 
for a strait-waistcoat and the asylums of Hanwell or of Bed- 
lam. The influence of tradition, of history of the past, and of 
the stories of our fathers, may have, and no doubt have, some 
effect upon the passions and feelings of the existing generation. 
But what is the effect? The history of past high achievements 
makes a man proud of the name of his country, and determined 
that, so far as in him lies, that name shall not be sullied. The 
relation of a past defeat makes a man determined, should the 
opportunity again arise for his country to retrieve the dishonour, 
to do his best to aid it. The memory of a past oppression makes 
a man feel happy in its present non-existence, and determined to 
uphold his freedom. This is the spirit with which Englishmen 
look on past history. But what would be thought of the Eng- 
lishman who excused an act of political venality, or any act of 
cringing servility, or of outrage, with the exclamation, ‘ Ah, 
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sir, it is the unhappy result of past political corruption’—the old 
rotten boroughs are to blame for this venality; and, as for the 
cringing servility and any slavish vices, it is only necessary to go 
back to the time of the Charleses to trace the reason of that, 
for it was only in the twelfth year of the reign of Charles II. 
that serfdom by law was put an end to in England. Before that 
period the bulk of the people of England were ‘ villeins’ appur- 
tenant or in gross. The ‘ villein appurtenant’ was sold with the 
land to which he belonged as a slave. The ‘ villein in gross’ was a 
personal slave attached to, and belonging to, the person of the lord 
of the soil. These unhappy people could own no property, whatever 
they accumulated their lord might seize—they were almost out 
of the pale of the law, and at one time their lord could murder 
them with impunity. Such being then the unhappy condition of 
the bulk of the English population, how can you wonder that 
such a tree, though uprooted now, should not have shed some 
fruit, and that fruit you now see in these remnants of slavish 
vices. And as to the outrages, look at the wars of the Roses. They 
inculeated outrage.” What would be thought of the Englishman 
who should speak thus? Yet this is this kind of argument which 
you now see in favour in Ireland. 

No: man is not formed by tradition. The youngest of us 
remember the rotten boroughs, and what influence have the rotten 
boroughs on us now? We are ‘ creatures of habit.’ Our natural 
inclinations may be moulded and swayed by perpetual and per- 
severing habit, but we are not to be turned to either industry or 
laziness, to honesty and boldness, or to fraud and cunning and 
cringing servility, by the stories of seven centuries ago. To be 
whining perpetually about the past, is a certain proof of imbecility. 
This view of the cause of Ireland’s wretchedness has been adopted 
by M. Beaumont, and is one of the errors into which we think that 
author has fallen. He says: ‘The Irishman exhibits the man 
whom tyranny has endeavoured to corrupt during seven centu- 
ries.* Seven centuries! Why, what was the Irishman seven 
centuries ago? ‘The translator of M. Beaumont has appended 
the following note to that author’s account of lhe early 
history: ‘In the list of 178 monarch’s of the Milesian line, enu- 
merated by Irish historians, only forty-seven died natural deaths; 
seventy-one were slain in battle, and sixty murdered.”"+ The 
outrages and violence which disgrace Ireland, it would appear 
were no léss a feature in Ireland before the ‘seven centuries’ of 
oppression began, than they are at this day. 

f we go back to a more recent period, and lessen the ‘ seven 
centuries’ by two, we find in an old and authentic history of the 
habits of the Irish people, ‘ Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary,’ pub- 


* Vol ii, p. 35. ¢t Vol. i., p. 10. 
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lished in 1617, the author describing the mineral wealth, and the 
fertility of the land, and the great plenty of fish on the coasts, 
the profiting by which, he says, is ‘ hindered by the inhabitants’ 
barbarousness, making them apt to seditions, and so unwilling 
to enrich their prince and their country ; and by their slothfulness, 
which is so singular as they hold it baseness to labour; and by 
their poverty not being able to bear the charge of such works.’ 
He says further on: ‘ So the Irish might in all parts have abun- 
dance of excellent sea and fresh-water fish, as salmonds, oysters, 
shell-fish, if the fishermen were not so possessed with the natural 
fault of slothfulness, as no hope of gaine, scarcely the fear of autho- 
ritie can in many places make them come out of their houses and 
put to sea. Hence it is that in many places they use Scots for 
fishermen, and they, together with the English, make profit of 
the inhabitants’ sluggishness.’* A century later Boate and Moly- 
neaux, who published a work now esteemed of high authority, on 
‘ The Natural History of Ireland,’ in speaking of the capabilities of 
the country, give accounts of the first application of marl and 
lime as manures by the English ;—(for the Irish were too ignorant;) 
they also speak of the English reclaiming bogs in Ireland. ‘ But 
this,’ say they, ‘ hath never been known to the Irish, or if it was, 
they never went about it, but to the contrary, let daily more and 
more of their good land grow boggy through their carelessness, 
whereby also most of the bogs at first were caused.’ For intro- 
ducing draining and other improvements, the English say these 
authors have been rewarded by the Irish nation ‘ from time to 
time with unthankfulness, hatred, and envy.’f 
The same authors also speak of the discovery and working of 
mines by the English in Ireland, ‘ whose industry herein,’ say 
they, ‘ the Irish have been so far from imitating, as since the be- 
inning of the rebellion they have broke down and quite demo- 
ished almost all the iron-works.’ + The late Rev. Dr. Madden, 
the president and founder of this Dublin society, in his book 
* Reflections and Resolutions proper for the Gentlemen of Ireland,’ 
throughout the whole volume deprecates the laziness and indolence 
of the people as the true source of their poverty. He says at 
ge 24, when pointing out the evil habits which prevail amongst 
is countrymen ; ‘ The laziness and indolence of our people is 
another universal habit and custom that should be discouraged as 
much as all the rest. As industry and labour is the great source 
of riches to all nations, how ruinous must this terrible humour be, 
which infects so many thousand people, even of those who pro- 
fess labour and depend on it for support. Many even of these 
follow their work but from hand to mouth, and as if they thought 
as the Scriptures speak of the Jews, ‘their strength was to sit 
* Partiii,p.16l. | + Pp. 63,64—Ed. 1726. |. $2.72. 
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still,’ they will work no longer than the scourge of necessity is held 
over them.’ * In a similar strain does Arthur Young (who wrote 
some seventy years ago), speak of the ‘ beggarly appearance’ of 
the most fertile parts of Ireland—of land which he terms ‘ the 
richest soil I ever saw.’ Wakefield, who wrote in 1812, speaks 
of the fertility of the soil as being so conspicuous, that it would 
appear ‘as if nature had determined to counteract the bad effects 
roduced by the clumsy system of its cultivators.’ 

Even M. Beaumont, who propounds the notion of the ‘ seven 
centuries’ of oppression being at the bottom of every mischief, 
afterwards exclaims—‘ In the midst of every change you will find 
Ireland the same at all epochs, always miserable in the same degree, 
always overstocked with paupers, displaying the same deep and 
hideous wounds.’ + Foran unvarying result you must look for an 
unvarying cause. Try the opinion of Dr. Madden by the severest 
tests of the political economists, and is it not the truth—that in- 
dustry and labour are the source of riches to all nations, and that 
the ‘terrible humour of indolence and laziness’ must be ruinous ? 
Its ‘ruinous’ effects are depicted by M. Beaumont with terrible 
force—‘ I have seen,’ says he, ‘ the Indian in his forests, and the 
negro in his chains, and thought, as I contemplated their pitiable 
condition, that I saw the very extreme of human wretchedness ; 
but I did not then know the condition of unfortunate Ireland.’ t 
But all writers are agreed in describing this condition as the lowest 
to which human beings are capable of descending. With addicted- 
ness to outrage, do we not trace this ‘ terrible humour’ as existing 
in the Irish people from the earliest records? and M. Beaumont 
bears the testimony of his research to its ‘ ruinous’ effects being 
always the same—‘ at all epochs,’ for he says, the Irish have 
been ‘always miserable in the same degree.’ Kohl, a German 
writer remarks, —‘ It is a constant subject of discussion in Ireland 
between the Irish patriots and the adherents of the English—that 
is between the Celts and the Anglo-Saxons,—whether the misery 
and poverty of Ireland ought to be attributed to the tyranny and 
bad government of the English, or whether the indolence and want 
of energy of the Irish themselves be not in agreat measure to blame.’ 
The author then instances a German colony settled many years 
ago near Limerick, who came from the Palatinate, and who still 
bear the name of Palatinates. Living under the same laws as the 
rest of the Irish people, this author says, he was informed that 
‘these Palatinates are looked on as the best farmers in the country.’ 
‘They are most respectable people,’ said an Irish lady to me, 
‘and much wealthier and far better off than their Irish neigh- 


* «Dr. Madden’s Reflections and Resolutions proper for the Gentlemen of Ire- 
land.’ Page 24. Published in 1738. 
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bours.’* The same author says further on—‘ The English and 
their injustice are not alone in fault, but the main root of Irish 
misery is to be sought in the indolence, levity, extravagance, and 
want of energy of the national character. + Mr. Foster has 
throughout his book given instances of this failing in the Irish 
national character, and of its inevitable results—poverty, and misery, 
and distress. Have we not found, in discovering universal lazi- 
ness and want of enterprise among a people, a sufficient cause for 
misery ? Look at European nations at the present day, is it not a 
fact that those which bear the reputation of being most industrious 
and enterprising are the most wealthy, the most powerful, and 
their citizens the most comfortable ? Look at England and Ger- 
many on the one hand, and look at Spain and Portugal on the 
other. In his last letter Mr. Foster observes, with apparent truth, 
speaking of the means of wealth :— 

“ But how is produce which will obtain, because it is worth, money, to 
be got? Only by labour and enterprise, of both which qualities there 
is a most lamentable want in Ireland. ‘The man who never labours, if 
without fortune, must necessarily starve. The man who labours only a 
little must necessarily be in want. The man who half labours must 
necessarily be poor; and the man who labours hard his whole time must, 
under ordinary circumstances, be well off. ‘Labour, says Adam 
Smith, ‘is the first price, the original purchase-money, that is paid for 
all things.’ 

‘« It is because the people of Ireland generally do not labour, either 
physically or mentally, in any thing like the proportion that the people 
of England do, that they are not generally near so wealthy. Nay, it is 
because they are generally absolutely lazy and apathetic —too lazy to weed 
their land though they have nothing else to do—too lazy to clean their 
cottages, with nothing else to do; or to mend the holes in their cottage 
roofs, with nothing else to do,—that their land is so wretchedly culti- 
vated, their cottages are so dirty, and their hovels so miserable.t I 
a ee 

{t “‘ Weare so poor!’ is the reply of the Irish peasants, when they are re- 
proached with increasing their misery by neglect ; and they continue in the filth 
that chokes their hovels, without the slightest wish to keep them clean.”—M. 
Beaumont’s ‘Ireland, Social, Political, and Religious,’ vol. ii., p. 25. 

“ The same statistical documents which show that in Ireland nearly 5,000,000 
of individuals are employed on the land, show that in England and Scotland, out 
of a population of 16,205,000, not more than 5,000,000 are engaged in agriculture ; 
that is to say, nearly the same number that is so employed in Ireland ; never 
theless, England and Scotland have an extent of 54,000,000 of acres, whilst Ire- 
land has only 19,000,900. So that in Ireland the land absorbs two-thirds of the po- 
pulation, whilst in the other two countries it does not engage quite one-third; and 
it appears that Ireland employs as many labourers to cultivate her soil as England 
and Scotland, which are double her size. Finally, it appears certain that by the 
Irish system of tillage the ground produces one-half less than it does under the 
management of an English or Scotch farmer; whence it follows that three Irish 
agricultural labourers do rather less work than an Englishman or Scotchman. 
Even supposing that the number of English and Scotch labourers is too small, 


that of the Irish agriculturists is clearly excessive. And the defective cultivation 
of the ground depends precisely on their quantity.” —Ibid., p. 143. 
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have repeatedly seen whole untied ‘loggins’ or bundles of straw, in the 
south of Ireland, laid on the roofs of cottages to keep out the wet or to 
stop holes; the owners having the straw, and being too lazy to open it 
out and lay it on the roof properly.” 


So marked is this character of indolence among the people, 
that Kohl, in describing a part of Kerry near Tralee Bay, speaks 
of ‘the mountains being naked from the base to the summit, and 
of a gloomy, monotonous colour, for they were covered with 
bog; and yet,’ says he, ‘I saw villages, the inhabitants of which 
were complaining of a scarcity of turf!’* 

But did the misery of Ireland depend upon its political insti- 
tutions and upon English oppression, that misery ought to have 
ceased with the obtainment of an equality of civil privileges, and 
from the impossibility of ‘ English oppression’ longer continuing. 
M. Beaumont, whom we again quote, says:t ‘Those who ima- 
gine that they can explain all the evils of Ireland by the despotism 
of England, fall into a great error, for this absolute despotism has 
never existed.’ 

And with regard to increased political privileges having any 
beneficial effect in removing Irish distress and poverty, the same 
author with much truth remarks, that ‘ The poverty of Ireland 
did not vanish as its liberties were consolidated and increased. 
On the contrary, it would seem that, as the Irishman acquired 
political rights, his social misery was increased in the same propor- 
tion. It is certain that Irishmen have never been so free as at the 

resent moment; and it is equally certain that they have never 
n so miserable.’t They are not miserable because of their 
increased privileges; their increasing misery is to be attributed 
to another sevellian and continuing cause, which we think we 
have sufficiently pointed out. And with regard to a national 
parliament being the remedy most likely to put an end to Irish 
misery, we have living on the pages of history the records of the 
deeds of the Irish national parliament. Unless the type and spirit 
of it were wholly changed, for which we have no possible gua- 
rantee (for its spirit depended on the character of the people), 
there could be no greater national curse inflicted on the country 
than to give it a national parliament. What says M. Beaumont 
of Ireland’s last national parliament? ‘The principal parlia- 
mentary undertakers, the chiefs of parties, sold their privileges to 
England for the sum of 1,260,000/. paid down in hard cash, 
and renounced their parliamentary prerogatives. * * * They 
renounced their rights for the stipulated price; an infamous bar- 
gain, in which the corruption of those who bought, was surpassed 
y the baseness of those who sold themselves; a worthy a of a 
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arliament which, during the course of its existence, was rarely 
independent, almost always servile, never national; and which, 
when condemned to perish, disposed of its carcase like a criminal 
selling his body for dissection.* We may, I think, dismiss 
this head of the inquiry, as one having nothing whatever to do 
with Ireland’s distress. Shout to a drowning slave that you will 
give him freedom, and you will not save him from death. It is a 
plank to sustain him that he wants; and the plank that Ireland 
wants to save her, is the plank of industry and enterprise. This 
will sustain her in her hour of need; this will give her wealth, 
will employ her sons, and will banish misery. 

We come now to the question of religious differences, and to 
the assertion that the misery of Ireland is owing to the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

So far as the question of payments in support of the established 
Church is concerned since the settlement of the latter question, 
the complaints of one party against a (so-called) dominant Church 
are pretty well at an end. ‘There are no more tithe outrages. 
Still, as subjects of the same kingdom—as affected by the same 
laws, as liable to the same burdens, the Roman Catholic in reason 
and justice has a right to perfect equality; and until that perfect 
equality is established, many will naturally feel dissatisfied. With 
regard, however, to the other view of the case, that the priesthood 
are at the bottom of much of the agitation which drives capital 
out of Ireland, and that they keep enslaved the minds of the 
people and prevent their equal advancement, there is perhaps some 
truth in it. But are the priesthood to blame for this? Is it not rather 
the fault of the policy pursued towards them—a policy which 
turns a half-educated man loose upon society to depend solely on 
the people whom as their priest he teaches. The author of ‘ The 
Past and Present Policy of England towards Ireland,’ has with 
much erudition and research attempted to show that Ireland will 
never be prosperous and her people contented so long as you leave 
the priesthood to subsist by agitation, and ‘going with the 
popular stream.’ ‘The great majority of these priests,’ says this 
author, ‘ are hot Repealers; it is they who work all the machinery 
of repeal.’ Bishop Stock, in a narrative of what passed at Killala 
in the summer of 1798, says: ‘The almost total dependence of 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland upon their people for the 
means of subsistence, is the cause, according to my best judgment, 
why upon every popular commotion, many priests of that com- 
munion have been (and until measures of better policy are adopted, 
always will be) found in the ranks of sedition and opposition to the 
established government. The peasant will love a revolution because 


* Vol i, p. 321. 
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he feels the weight of poverty, and has not often the sense to 
perceive that the change of masters may render it heavier. The 
priest must follow the impulse of the popular wave, or be left 
behind on the beach to perish.* The late Rev. Sydney Smith, 
in his ‘ Posthumous Fragment,’ says: ‘ We consider the Irish 
clergy as factious, and as encouraging the bad anti-British spirit 
of the people. How can it be otherwise? They live by the 
people. ‘They have nothing to live upon but the voluntary 
oblations of the people, and they must fall into the same 
spirit as the people, or they must starve to death.’ On this 
question there are two able and comprehensive letters pre- 
viously unpublished, in Mr. Foster's book. Setting out on 
the broad principle that every subject of the realm has a right 
to a perfect equality of civil and religious privileges, he ex- 
amines the question of the payment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and the objections that have been raised against such a 
suggestion, both by the Protestant laity and the Catholic clergy— 
first, on the ground of principle; and secondly, on the ground of 
expediency. On the ground of principle, he advocates the pay- 
ment, as he advocates the payment of the Protestant clergy, by 
the state, ‘ because it is the duty of the government, as the head 
and father of the country, to take care that the majority of the 
people are not brought up as heathens but as Christians, and in 
order to insure that, they must pay for Christian teaching.’+ He 
— out the evils which arise from the dependence of the priest- 
ood on the people, in their promoting early marriages, because of 
the marriage fees by which in part they live, and the pilgrimages, 
‘stations,’ and other degrading practices to which they are com- 
pelled to induce the people to resort, in order to obtain from 
them the means of livelihood. In the concluding letter of this 
author on this subject, the following paragraph is worthy of 
note. 


“ Look,” he says, “at the example in England, and in Scotland, of the 
effects of an unpaid clergy. Though a great number among the very pow- 
erfulbody of dissenters in England are moderate men, is it not a fact that, 
as a body, they are what may be termed the aggressive or move- 
ment party? Are not the most violent democrats and chartists almost 
always dissenters, often led on, too, by the dissenting minister? In 
Scotland, what people were so quiet so long as there were none but paid, 
‘moderate’ ministers among them? The minister’s wife took tea with 
the factor’s wife. The heritor’s praise was on their lips;—the govern- 
ment stipend came regularly on every quarter-day, or was secure inde- 
pendently of the people;—and the ministers preached to poor paupers, 
living on 2d. a week, ‘patience, meekness, long-suffering, respect 


* Quoted in Plowden, vol. iii. p. 716. ¢ P. 505. 
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to constituted authorities, and future rewards,’ and from Aberdeen to 
Inverness, from Inverness to John o’ Groats, not a soldier, or a policeman, 
or a constable (except by name), was ever seen or known of. The 
question of the right to present livings, created a division in the Scottish 
Kirk. Six hundred ministers left it, and enrolled themselves as a volun- 
tary church, dependent upon the people, under the title of the ‘ Free 
Kirk of Scotland. The factor disapproved of this, and went to the 
‘moderate’ Church; the newly-created ‘free’ minister’s wife no longer 
took tea at his house ; bitter words passed ; the heritors refused sites for 
new churches; the people were roused and excited, and fought with sol- 
diers sent to quell them at Ross. The heritors were retaliated upon by 
being made to keep their paupers decently, on the applications got up 
by Free Ministers to the Court of Session ; and ranklings, and heart- 
burnings, and recriminations, now prevail where once was profound quiet 
and suppression of evil. Why is this ?—Because when a worthy, but 
unfortunately placed minister, has to stir up the people for his Toni 
or in order to pay his rent, it stirs up strife. With these examples 
before us, is it not patent what should be done to quieten strife in Ire- 
land ? Simply, pay the priests.” 

We know that we shall here be met by many strong arguments 
on the part of those who advocate the voluntary principle. What 
Ireland wants above all other things is quiet and peace, in order 
that capital may flow there. What agent so effective in ——— 
quiet and peace as a contented and securely paid clergyman. 
Agitation and insecurity are repugnant to his very nature. What 
means more certain to obtain such a clergy, than for the state to 
pay them? their interests would then be closely allied to those of 
the state, and in the words of Dr. Madden, ‘they might be 
managed like cannons, whose mouths are still pointed just as they 
please who fill their bellies.’* Nor would the priesthood lose 
their fair influence over the people because of such state payments; 
they would lose only, as the late Rev. Sidney Smith expresses it, 
‘fellowship in faction, and fraternity in rebellion.’ As one 
measure, then, of remedying the evils which beset Ireland, it would 
seem that the payment of the Roman Catholic clergy is not the 
least important; for it will take away the motive for promoting 
improvident early marriages, which lead to misery on a pauper 

opulation, and it will tend to allay agitation, and promote peaceful 
industry, and the consequent gradual introduction of capital into 
the country. 

We have space only briefly to allude to the remain- 
ing positions. We come, fourthly, to the prevailing idea that 
a surplus population is the cause of the misery of Ireland, 
and that, therefore, emigration is the remedy. A surplus popu- 


* * Reflections and Resolutions proper for Irish Gentlemen,’ p. 80. 
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lation, with 3,000,000 of acres of waste land capable of culti- 
vation in the country! The very idea is an absurdity. But 
this surplus population has always existed, that is, if Irish miser 

and wretchedness are to be traced to a surplus population. ‘ if 
bysome magic spell,’ says M. Beaumont, ‘millions of paupers could 
be at once transported from Ireland, their place would soon be 
filled by the overflowing of that well-spring of misery which is 
never dried up ; it is in the nature of its social state to produce 
profound indigence and infinite distress.’* What has emigration 
ever done to ameliorate that distress ? The evidence taken be- 
fore the Irish Poor Law commissioners on this subject, is unani- 
mous in showing that it would require one-third, or one-fourth of 
the able-bodied population to be withdrawn, to increase wages 
and afford employment to the remaining people; that emigra- 
tion abstracts the flower of the nation, and leaves the refuse 
behind ; and that those who emigrate are almost always enter- 
prising men, with a little money. We have then by this means 
abstracted from the country its labour, its enterprise, and its 
capital—those very qualities which alone are wanted to make it 
prosper. In an admirable letter on this subject (in which the 
question is fully reviewed), dated from Clifden in Connemara, 
Mr. Foster, after quoting evidence to prove the profit of culti- 
vating an acre of bog with potatoes, to be 10/. over and above 
every cost, the outlay being about 10/., and the value of the 
crop 20/., with much force exclaims: ‘And yet the people 
amidst miles of this unreclaimed land, starve for want of potatoes. 
Government will give 10/. to get rid of an industrious man by 
emigration (for that is about the cost of his passage).’ That 
very industry, and 10J/. thrown away, would bring in an acre of 
useless bog, the profit of which would keep him and benefit the 
eountry.’+ The futility of emigration as a remedy, is proved by 
the universal tenor of all evidence on the subject, which is 
unanimous in showing no benefit to have arisen in increased 
wages or employment to those who remam. And as to the 
question of over population, what do men live by? By one 
another; and the more of them, the better the living of all. 
For the more men there are, the more wants there are to 
supply. ‘Crowds of men make land valuable,’ writes Dr. Madden, 
with truth. The people of our crowded towns, who jostle each 
other as they walk the streets, can scarcely conceive the misery 
which exists in the wilds of Donegal and Erris, and Connemara 
and Kerry, where there are scarcely half-a-dozen men to each 
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square mile of land capable of cultivation. So long as the land 
is not used up—so long as the coasts are not drained of their fish 
—so long as the mines of the mountains are not worked out— 
their marble all quarried—so long as house-feeding and green 
crops and artificial manures have not begun to fail in producing 
sufficient fat cattle, and corn, and butter, for the food of mul- 
titudes—so long, in fact, as all these enterprises and industrious 
arts will supply food and riches, and want men to carry them 
into operation—so long is the country not suffering from over 
population, but from some other cause which we must endeavour 
to find out. We may dismiss this idea, therefore, as unworthy 
further attention. 

Neither do we think is the next mooted opinion deserving 
of more regard. M. Beaumont has mooted the theory that 
to a ‘bad aristocracy’ is to be traced every evil that afflicts Ire- 
land. What is it the aristocracy does in England, which has 
led to so different a state of society amongst us? They form a 
graceful capital to the Corinthian pillar of the state. But do we 
find them superintending or onting a-going our cotton factories? 
Did they invent the steam-engine? Do they manage our ship- 


building yards? Did they project our railroads ? Do they stand 
by the forges and direct our great iron-works ? No: yet these 
are the enterprises which make England great and wealthy, 


which employ her people, and drive misery from her shores. 
The aristocracy stand forth as graceful heads among the people 
to stimulate their ambition, to inculcate dignity and honour by 
their example and character. These are the offices of the aris- 
tocracy. If they neglect the duty of their position in Ireland, 
they deserve censure for the neglect; but the misery of the people 
is not traceable to so inadequate a cause. 

We come then to the last opinion, that the evils which afflict 
Ireland are traceable to the race which peoples it. It would 
serve little purpose to prove this as an incontrovertible fact, unless 
we establish an adequate remedy; and how can you remedy the 
ingrained evils of a race of nae? It is, however, remarkable, 
that under the same laws as those under which the aboriginal 
Trish starve, the Scotch and English settlers of Ulster thrive. 
The English descendants settled on the east coast at Wexford are 
comfortable and peaceable, whilst the Irish people to the west are 
disturbed and wretched. The German settlers in Limerick grow 
wealthy, and are respectable and peaceable farmers, whilst their 
immediate neighbours, the Irish, live in hovels, and are starving. 
The Clodderg fishermen at Galway, who seem chiefly a mixed 
Welsh and Spanish race, live in comfortable and cleanly houses, 
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well-built, and in rows;* the native Irish beside them in filthy 
hovels. ‘ The difference,” says Kohl, ‘ in passing out of Leinster 
into Ulster, was as if every thing had been struck by a magician’s 
wand. The dirty cabins by the road-side, were succeeded by 
neat, pretty, cheerful-looking cottages. Regular plantations, 
well-cultivated fields, pleasant little cottage-gardens, and shady 
lines of trees, met the eye on every side. At first I could scarcely 
believe my eyes, and thought that, at all events, the change must 
be merely local and temporary, caused by the better management 
of that particular estate. No counterchange, however, appeared; 
the improvement lasted the whole way to Newry, and from Newry 
to Belfast every thing still continued to show me that I had en- 
tered the country of a totally different people—namely, the dis- 
trict of the Scotch settlers, the active and industrious Presbyte- 
rians’t Inglis, in his Tour, remarks the same striking change in 
passing out of Leitrim, in Connaught, into Enniskillen, in Ulster. 
After passing the boundary line, near Swanlinbar, he says, ‘ Im- 
provement was visible in the aspect of the country, and a decided 
improvement in the appearance of the houses and their inha- 
bitants.” Foster, in his letter, dated from Enniskillen, says: 
‘Let any man of observation travel through the Celtic popula- 
tion of the country of Leitrim, into the adjoining mixed popula- 
tion of the county of Fermanagh, and I think he must be con- 
vinced that race has more to do with the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Ulster than either politics or religion. At any rate, 
until it is proved that Orangeism and Protestantism will add six 
inches to the average height, and proportionate bulk to the men, 
and tall figures and good looks to the women, as well as better 
dress, I shall continue of opinion that these great differences in 
the appearance of the people themselves, as well as the difference 
which may be observed in their dress, and in their houses, and 
mode of living, must chiefly be attributed to the characteristics of 
race.t The most wretched, the most neglected, the least im- 
proved part of Ireland—the district where famine most regularly 
occurs periodically, is the province of Connaught; and Con- 
naught, says M. Beaumont, ‘is the type of ancient Ireland.’ It 
was thither, in the time of Cromwell, that the unfortunate persons 
were driven who had to choose between death and that place of 
retreat, ‘To hell or Connaught,’ said the tyrant to the pro- 
scribed.”|| Here, then, we see what the Irish race has accom- 
plished—misery, degradation, and wretchedness. In the county 


* Foster, p. 291. ¢ P. 194. 
t Foster, p. 44. | Vol. i, p. 256 
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of Down, the Saxon race has reared the linen manufactories of 
Treland, and around them centre prosperity and wealth. 
But what does all this indicate, and to what result can it lead? 
It indicates this—that it is to the apathy, the want of enterprise, 
the indolence of the Celtic race, that their misery and poverty are 
to be attributed. For in the same country, under the same cli- 
mate, subject to the same laws, the industrious, and energetic, 
and enterprising Saxon thrives, and he thrives because he is in- 
dustrious, and enterprising, and energetic. But how can we effect 
a change in this daneie of a people, which, ‘ in the midst of 
every change, at all epochs, has always made Ireland miserable in 
the same degree? By passing measures calculated to urge for- 
wards and stimulate the people to industry. What are they? 
We have shown that absenteeism is an evil, and that its chief evil 
is the withdrawing of the stimulation of example, and a direct- 
ing mind. Pass measures, then, to prevent this absenteeism as 
much as possible; and there are two chief modes of lessening 
the evil. First, let the government resolutely persevere in their 
wise determination to put down outrage, which compels absen- 
teeism, by driving the gentry out of the country. Secondly, let 
them pass measures to facilitate the transfer of estates, and those 
who are absentees from choice will then be able, and not unwil- 
ling to sell their lands, especially if absenteeism should subject the 
individual to taxation on that account. Aid the establishment of 
order, and the quelling of agitation, which produces disturbances, 
by paying the priesthood, and thereby enlisting them as the 
friends of order and peace. Men of energy and enterprise, pos- 
sessed of capital, will then betake themselves to Ireland, because 
of the opportunities which she affords for the profitable invest- 
ment of capital. Every such investment will tend to urge on the 
people, a to overcome their natural indolence, and will tend to 
employ the (so-called) ‘ surplus population.’ Let the government 
ersevere in promoting measures for the reclamation of waste 
nds, the opening of means of water communication by the 
loughs, the promotion of the coast fisheries, and for the indus- 
trial education of the people; and in spite of their natural indo- 
lence, they will be mak and driven on to earn for themselves 
comforts, and food better than potatoes. But leave their na- 
tural indolence full scope to develop itself—leave them to them- 
selves, leave outrage unquelled, absenteeism with an excuse, and 
the priesthood unpaid, and Ireland will continue what she was 
in the time of the Milesian kings—as Fyne’s Moryson describes 
her, and as every historian and writer has described her’from the 
earliest period—ain helpless misery, addicted to outrages, abound- 
ing in pauperism, ‘ always the same during all epochs.’ 
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*WHEN the art of printing was first made known, it was looked 
upon only as an easy method of multiplying copies of manuscripts, 
and excited the fear of the ignorant, who fancied that it was akin 
to sorcery and magic, and the jealousy of a rather numerous class 
of persons, who saw that it would deprive them of their occupa- 
tion; but none probably were aware of the might of the new 
engine which had been thus brought into existence, or were 
capable of foreseeing that ‘ the liberty of the press’ would one 
day be a watchword in sanguinary wars and mighty revolutions, 
Until the beginning of the sixteenth century, the press was in its 
infancy, a harmless child, which had not yet learnt to exercise 
or feel its strength. It arrived at a vigorous maturity at the 
moment when old systems and old le which had moved on 
thoughtlessly through centuries, were tottering on the brink of 
destruction. At this time kings ventured to take into their grasp 
the dangerous weapon—an English Henry took up the contro- 
versial cudgels against a Luther—but they were scared and 
astounded at finding that on this new field of combat the proud 
wielders of the sceptres of nations were humbled before the single 
strength even of a simple preacher, and they strove to chase away 
the terrible apparition with the weapons which in their hands had 
been more effectual—the axe, and the rope, and the faggot. As 
early as the time of Francis I., when the writings of the followers 
of Luther and Calvin were widely circulated in France, royal 
proclamations against libels and seditious writings began to make 
their appearance, which were frequently repeated during the 
following reigns, the punishment of offenders being generally 
hanging or burning.t 








* See in ‘F. Q. R.,’ No. lxxi., an article on ‘ The Comic and Satirical Literature 
of the Middle Ages.’ 

{ We may refer our readers, on the political state of the press in these ages in 
France, to an interesting pamphlet by M. Leber, ‘ De l’état real de la Presse et des 
Pamphlets depuis Francois ler jusqu’a Louis XIV,’ 8vo. Paris, 1834. 
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A multitude of causes combined to favour the spread of the 
Reformation when it broke out at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. Among these we must reckon the extreme 
licentiousness of the age. The Church of Rome could overlook 
immorality; it was brazen-faced enough to be amused at the satire 
which was levelled at its own vices; it was willing to smile even at 
the flippant ribaldry of irreligion; although it would not pardon 
any attempt at reform. Before the actual outburst of the Refor- 
mation, the press, in Italy and elsewhere, had sent forth many 
books of satire and mockery, which contained the hostile spirit of 
the Reformers without their religious feeling, but which power- 
fully shook people’s faith in the then existing institutions, especiall 
among men of letters. This spirit was promoted in no omell 
degree by the revival of the study of classical literature, which 
not only enlarged men’s views and created a love of independent 
and philosophical inquiry in theological matters, but, as Lucian 
and other writers of that stamp became favourites, furnished pre- 
cedents and models which were not thrown away. We find, 
accordingly, that most of the great scholars of the earlier half of 
the sixteenth century, were either favourers of the new opinions, 
or at least opponents of persecution, a circumstance which, at a 
time when some of the most powerful princes of the age were 
ambitious of surrounding themselves with learned men, had no 
little influence in protecting the Reformation at its first beginnings. 

We must observe, also, that the spirit of satire, so natural to 
mankind, and at all times a weapon against which no armour is 
entirely proof, found a multitude of weak points in the practice 
and character of the Romish system, which for ages had been 
giving way before its repeated attacks. The discordance be- 
tween the lives and doctrines of the priesthood, was an unfailin 
source of ridicule. The extravagant pretensions of the Church 
—its inherent vices—many of its favourite doctrines, were equally 
absurd and profane. No doctrine that has ever been broached 
in the world could lead to greater and more supremely ridiculous 
absurdities than that of transubstantiation, even as treated 
in the monkish writers, who are full of stories which are too 
satirically disgusting to repeat at the present day ; what, there- 
fore, must they be in the hands of the — scoffer! They 
became matters of scornful jest between the Reformer and the 
Catholic, even in the daily intercourse of life. We may quote 
an example which is said to have occurred in a town in France at 
the time of the earlier religious troubles in that country. It was 
the custom among the zealous Catholics, ‘when the consecrated 
host was carried to or from church in procession, to bare their 


heads, fall on their knees, and worship it as it passed. One day 
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two such processions issued at the same moment from churches 
on the opposite sides of the street, as a man of some weight by 
his station and learning, hated by the Catholics as an obstinate 
and able leader of the Huguenots, came by. The fearless Re- 
former kept his upright position, with his hat on his head. The 
leader of one of the processions, a violent and persecuting priest, 
approached him fiercely and said, ‘ Impious man, why dost thou 
not fall down and worship thy Creator, the God whom we carry? 
The Huguenot looked for a moment at the priest and at the two 
processions, and then deliberately inquired, * Which of the two?” 
The priest was utterly confounded by this unexpected question, 
rejoined his procession without replying, and continued his way.* 
The ignorance and vulgarity of a large portion of the popish 
clergy, and the slovenly and inefficient manner in which the 

often peformed their duties, furnished a constant subject of ridi- 
cule. Probably not less than a third of the popular jokes of 
the sixteenth century, turned on the character of the clergy; such, 
for instance, as those of the illiterate priest who, finding salta per 
tria (¢. e. skip over three leaves) written at the bottom of a page 
in his mass-book, deliberately jumped down three of the steps 
before the altar, to the no small astonishment of the congregation ; 
of another who, finding the title of the day’s service indicated 
only by the abbreviation, Re, read the mass of the Requiem, instead 
of the service of the Resurrection; of one who, being so illiterate 
as to be unable to pronounce readily the long words in his ritual, 
always omitted them, and pronounced the word Jesus, which he 
said was much more devotional ; and a host of other stories of a 
similar character. Even the service of the Catholic Church was 
not unfrequently turned to ridicule in popular songs, of which 
but a few specimens now remain. One of the most curious of 
these is a ballad against the mass, written in France, in 1562, 
and directed to be sung to the popular tune of ‘ Hari, hari 
Pame.’t After giving a burlesque iviaten of the introductory 
ceremonies, and telling how the priest set for the infrvit and the 


2 the song informs us that he then reads a legend in Latin, 
‘for fear it should be understood ?’-— 


* Most of the stories, whether Monkish or Reformist, will hardly bear trans- 
lating. We may venture to give one example in illustration : ‘ Rustica anserem 
in quoddam oppidum vendendum sub brachio portans, primum est templum in- 
gressa, atque cum ibi tunc sacra fierent, accessit et ipsa cum ansere ad altare, 
perceptura a sacerdote hostiam, quam anser illi incauté preripuit atque devoravit, 
quod illa flendo sacerdoti conqueritur. Cui sacerdos, Noli, inquit, flere, dabo tibi 
alium Deum.’ 


+ These songs areprinted in Le Roux de Lincy’s ‘ Recueil de Chants His- 
toriques.’ 
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** Puis une legende 
En prose, en Latin, 
De peur qu’on n’entende 
Tout son patelin 
Du sainct qu'il lui plaist.” 
He then takes a bit of the Gospel, and shows his skill in cut- 


ting and mutilating it: 


* Du sainct Evangile 
I] prend quelque endroit, 
Qu’il couppe et mutile. 
Comme il est adroit 
De faire tel faict!” 


After sneering in the same manner at the worship of saints, &c., 
the song goes on to state that the priest causes his followers next 
to worship a piece of bread, which ‘ he breaks and devours:’ 


“ Un morceau de paste 
Il fait adorer, 
Le rompt de sa patte 
Pour le devorer, 
Le gourmand qu'il est !” 


The god of the priest is described as undergoing still greater 
indignities: 
“ Le dieu qu'il fait faire, 
La bouche le prend, 
Le ceeur le digére, 
Le venture le rend 
Au fons du retrait.” 


And in the same style this bold song, composed in the midst 
of violent persecutions, is continued to the end. Twenty years 
before the date of this composition, a song written in 1542, 
against the abuses of priests, monks, and shaven (‘des abus des 
prestres, moines, et rasez’), begins with the following vigorous 
declamation against the Church of Rome: 


“ O gras tondus, 

Mal avez esté secourus : 
Long-temps y a. 
Vos grans abus 
On le verra. 

Vostre autel est ruiné, 

Vostre regne est bien miné, 
Il tombera. 

Papistes, pharisiens, 

Vostre Antechrist et les siens 
Trebuchera.” 
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The Gospel, which the papists had so long banished, was now 
returned ; and would drive away all their evil devices, and their 
bread-god would become mouldy by disuse— 
‘* L’Evangile que haissez, 
Quand aurez fait plus qu’assez, 
Demourera. 
Vous l’avez long-temps banny, 
Mais puisqu’il est reveny, 
Vostre joly pain benict 
Se moysira.” 

The satirising and reforming spirit of the age appeared not un- 
frequently on the stage—in the rude performances which then 
made pretensions to the title of the drama. The theatre in Italy, 
much more perfect at this period than in the other countries of 
Western or Southern Europe, but cynically licentious in its re- 
presentations, had been for years in the habit of exhibiting to 
public ridicule, with impunity, the worst vices of society, and of 
attacking indiscriminately the weaknesses of Church and State, 
and hat probably set the example, in this respect, to other 
countries. A singularly bold satirical play, or morality (as such 
compositions were then called), attacking most unsparingly the 
vices of the Romish Church and of its ministers, and impressing on 
men’s minds the necessity and expedience of a speedy reformation, 
was written in Scotland as early as the year 1536, by Sir David 
Lindsay, under the title of ‘The Parliament of Correction, or a 
— satire of the three Estates,’ and is known to have been ex- 

ibited there in the beginning of the year 1540. Dramatic 
= of the same description were composed in England, a little 
ater, by John Bale, and others. Every reader of D’Aubigné’s 
‘ History of the Reformation,’ is acquainted with an analysis that 
writer has given of a satirical play on the avarice of the Romish 
riesthood, performed in Berne, in Switzerland, in 1526. Mora- 
ties like those above-mentioned, and falling not far short of them 
in the boldness with which they censured the then existing state 
of things, were common in France in the earlier part of the same 
century, and their licentious raillery was shielded under the 
joyous personages of mother ‘Folie,’ grandmother ‘ Sottise,’ 
and the like, whence such compositions became more generally 
known under the title of ‘ Sottises.” Such a ‘ Sottise’ was per- 
formed at Geneva on the first Sunday in Lent, 1523, which there 
can be no doubt bore allusion to the dawning reformation. 
Mother Folie is introduced lamenting the loss of her husband, 
Bontemps (Good Times), when suddenly the post from Geneva 
brings her news of him. He is not dead, but he writes that he is 
dwelling at a couple of leagues’ distance from Paradise, that he is 
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in good health, and that he will return when justice shall have its 
free course, and there will be no danger of being hanged unjustly. 
Mother Folie calls together her friends, and reads them her hus- 
band’s letter, and they are filled with joy. The piece ends by 
their all sitting down to drink, in order to pass the time till Bon- 
temps’s return. Hard truths were told under the cover of mere 
mirth ; and, accordingly, when a second part of the Sottise was 
performed at the same place on the second Sunday in Lent, 1524, 
the Duke’and Duchess of Savoy, who happened to be there, and 
were to have been present at the representation, kept away, 
because they had been informed that the actors were Heretics. 
It this second piece, Mother Folie is represented as being dead, 
and Grandmother Sottise recommends each of her children to learna 
trade or profession, and she conducts them to the World (au Monde). 
The World examines them all, and finds some fault in them each. 
Suddenly the World is taken ill, goes to consult a doctor, and 
confesses that his sickness is one by the sinister predictions 
which are everywhere in circulation. ‘That is all which 
troubles you ? cries the doctor, and he goes on in a strain which 
exhibits at once the spirit of the piece :— 
** Monde, tu ne te troubles pas 

De voir ces hommes attrapards 

Vendre et acheter bénéfices ; 

Les enfans en bras des nourrices 

Estre abbés, évesques, prieurs, 

Chevaucher trés bien les deux sceurs, 

Tuer les gens pour leur plaisirs,” &e. 


The piece concludes by the World being clad in the garb of a 
fool. These two pieces were printed at Lyons, which was a strong- 
hold of the party Rahenne until after the terrible massacres which 
took place there in the religious wars. An equally courageous 
satire against the court of Rome—the play of the‘ Prince des 
Sots, or of Mére Sotte,’ by the celebrated Pierre Gringore, in 
which Mére Sotte represents the Church of Rome, was performed 
at Paris in 1511. The licence given to pieces of this character at 
this period is explained by the circumstance, that France and 
Rome were at war, and that the French court feared much less 
from the chance of an approaching reformation, than from the 
secular ambition of the popes. 

From its particular position in the political world, France be- 
came during the sixteenth century the battle-field of the Reforma- 
tion; and it is to the literature of that country that we shall chiefly 
restrict our remarks. ‘The advocates of the new opinions acted 
there with more boldness, because they could easily find a refuge 
from persecution in Italy or in Switzerland, and from the latter 
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country—which has been termed the arsenal of the Reformation— 
they easily inundated France with their writings. 

Many of the learned Frenchmen of the age of Francis I. were 
more or less compromised in the Reformation, and were subse- 
quently persecuted for their opinions. The most remarkable of 
these were assembled at the court of the beautiful and witty 
Queen of Navarre, who at that period prided herself no less 
upon her scepticism in religious opinions, than upon her literary 
taste. Others, such as Beza, Pierre Viret, Varel, &c., took 
their stand more openly and decidedly in the ranks of Luther 
and Calvin. Several anonymous satirical publications have been 
attributed to Beza, but, as it appears, with little reason. In 1542, 
Erasmus Alberus, a Lutheran minister, published in Latin, the 
celebrated ‘ Alcoran des Cordeliers,’ which was frequently re- 
printed in Latin and in French, and which may in some measure 
be considered as taking the lead among the earlier satirical 
treatises of the bond-fide reformers. It was more especiall 
directed against the ‘ Liber Conformitatum,’ or the Book of Con- 
formities between St. Francis and our Saviour; and consists of 
a selection of absurd miracles and legends from that book, the 
object being to prove from it, that Christ was a mere precursor 
of St. Francis, who was to the Cordeliers what Mahommed was 
to the Mussulmans, or, as Luther expresses it in the ‘ Letter to 
the Christian Reader’ prefixed, ‘ Hine sequitur, quod Christus 
veluti figura Francisci, nihil sit amplius; id quod et Turci sen- 
tiunt.’ In 1552, Pierre Viret, in a work full of the bitterest 
satire, entitled ‘ La Physique Papale,’ undertook to prove that 
the ceremonies and rites of the Romish Church were nothing but 
paganism. In this book, which is composed in the form of 
dialogues, Viret finds the Roman Catholic purgatory in the 
pagan writers of antiquity, he laughs at the various virtues of 
holy water, declares that the priests had rivalled the discovery of 
the philosopher’s stone, by the facility with which they turned bene- 
fices, indulgences, &c., into money ; and compares the scandalous 
lives of the monks with the orgies of the priests of Cybele. 
Pierre Viret published several other books of the same stamp, 
most of which were printed at Geneva. In France, books of 
this description were the subject of strict prohibition, and the 
writers were exposed to cruel persecutions, even when their pro- 
ductions were of a much less hardy character. Etienne Dolet, a 
rich and learned printer of Lyons, who had introduced the philo- 
sophical manner of reasoning of the Platonists, was burnt alive 
for atheism, at Paris, in 1546. Ina poetical complaint, written 
while in prison, he deprecates the vengeance of his theological 
persecutors :— 
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“ Quand on m’aura ou bruslé, ou pendu, 
Mis sur la roue, et en quartiers fendu, 
Quw’en sera-t-il! ce sera un corps mort! 
Las! toutefois n’aurait-on nul remord? 
x * * * 
Ung homme est-il de valeur si petite, 
Sitét muni de science et vertu, 
Pour estre, ainsi qu'une paille ou festu, 
Annihilé? Fait-on si peu de compte 
D’ung noble esprit qui mainte autre surmonte?” 


The celebrated poet, Clement Marot, for similar opinions, was 
obliged to fly from a similar fate, and spent some of the best 
years of his life in exile. The most remarkable satirists of this 
age, however, are to be found not among the open Protestants, 
but amongst the scoffers, and of these the first in date and in rank 
was Rabelais. 

What we know of the life of Francis Rabelais, pictures him to 
us as a restless-minded, though joyous and witty person, greedy 
of learning, and not less so of novelty. He was born about the 
year 1483, and became a monk of the Franciscan order, in the 
Convent of Fontenay-le-Comte, in Poitou, where he excited the 
jealousy and hatred of his more illiterate brethren, by studying 
Greek and other suspected branches of learning. Having carrie 
his contempt for their ignorance beyond the bounds of prudence, 
he was condemned to perpetual imprisonment in the subterranean 
dungeons of the convent, from which, however, he was saved b 
the interference of some of his secular friends. He had in the 
sequel sufficient influence to procure, in 1524, an indult of Pope 
Clement VII., authorising him to change his order for the more 
learned one of the Benedictines; but instead of taking the habit, 
he embraced the life of a secular priest, and attached himself to 
the person of Geoffroi d’Estissac, Bishop of Maillezais, a distin- 
guished patron of learned men, who made him his secretary. 
Among the scholars who assembled at the bishop’s table, he 
met many favourers of the Reformation, and he took little pains 
to conceal his own contempt for the Church of Rome and its 
monks. ‘ Some,’ says an old writer, ‘ say that he became a 
Lutheran, and others that he became an atheist.’ He formed at 
this period an acquaintance with Calvin, who, like himself, was 
distinguished by his love of Greek literature. At this moment a 
rigorous persecution of innovators in ae matters, excited by 
the Catholic clergy in 1530, cast a gloom over the literary 
society in which Rabelais moved. Clement Marot was prosecuted 
for eating bacon in Lent. Bonaventure des Periers was de- 
nounced as an atheist by the Abbot of St. Evroul, for words 
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which he had uttered in unguarded conversation. Others were 
threatened; and Louis Berquin, accused of Lutheranism, was 
condemned to the stake by the parliament of Paris, and burnt 
along with his writings on the 13th of April, 1530. Terrified 
by this event, many concealed their opinions, or withdrew them- 
selves for a time from public view; others sought safety in exile ; 
Rabelais went to Montpellier, and devoted all his energies to the 
study of medicine. In 1532 he changed his residence to Lyons, 
invited probably by his friend Etienne Dolet, and commenced 
his literary career, by editing Greek and Latin authors. Popular 
tradition informs us that these literary labours were not success- 
ful. The sale of an edition of some of the writings of Hippo- 
crates and Galen, is said to have been too small to repay the 
expenses of printing, and Rabelais, to indemnify his publisher, 
and revenge himself on the bad taste of the public, gave to the 
world before the end of the pear 1532, the first sketch of the 
burlesque romance of Gargantua, under the title of ‘ Chronique 
Gargantuine,’ the object of which (if any) appears to have been 
to turn to ridicule the romances of chivalry, which then enjoyed 
great popularity. In the following year appeared the first 
sketch of ‘ Pantagruel.’ The success of these publications was 
extraordinary, and led him to modify and enlarge them, making 
them the frame-work of a keen and searching satire on the vices 
of the Church and of society at large in his time. 

To understand the real dana of the burlesque writings of 
Rabelais, we ought to be well acquainted with the older satirical 
literature of the middle ages, of which the histories of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel present in some measure a compendium. Rabelais 
represents en grand that spirit of mockery at the Church which 
issued from its own bosom, and which, even when the standard of 
the Reformation had been unfurled, the Church could hardly 
resolve to prosecute. A multitude of burlesque tracts, quite in the 
character of Gargantua, had been issuing from the French printing- 
offices almost from the first introduction of the art into that country ; 
and they continued to enjoy a very extensive —_ under the 
comic pseudonymes of Bruscambille, Turlupin, Jacques Bonhomme, 
&c., during the whole of the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth 
centuries. Rabelais differed chiefly from the writers of these 

ieces by the superiority of his genius and his extensive erudition. 

t was an error of his editors in later times to suppose that his 
work was a romantic history of his age, and that all the actors in 
the public transactions of the day were represented under his bur- 
lesque heroes. Rabelais appears to have commenced without any 
fixed plan ; the strokes of personal satire were evidently after- 
thoughts, which struck him as he proceeded, but the satirical aim 
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of the whole is general and not particular, in this respect resem- 
bling the more ancient satires of Reynard and Piers Ploughman. 
The satirical character of Pantagruel appears to have increased 
with the publication of each successive portion, until it required 
all the influence of the author’s powerful friends in Church and 
state to secure him the liberty to write with impunity. The law, 
the overbearing and unlearned theologians, the persecuting Sor- 
bonne, the intriguing ecclesiastics, and above all the licentious 
grovelling monks, became in turn the butt of his ridicule. The 
latter were the objects of his special hatred. In the conclusion of 
his second book, he speaks of them as ‘a great rabble of squint- 
minded fellows, dissembling and counterfeit saints, demure lookers, 
hypocrites, pretended zealots, tough friars, buskin monks, and 
other such sects of men, who disguise themselves like maskers to 
deceive the world ; for whilst they give the common people to 
understand that they are busied about nothing but contemplation 
and devotion in fastings, and maceration of their sensuality—and 
that only to sustain and aliment the small frailty of their humanity: 
it is so far otherwise, that, on the contrary, God knows what cheer 
they make ; et curios simulant, sed Bacchanalia vivunt. You 
-— read it in great letters in the colouring of their red snouts 
and gulching bellies as big as a tun.’ And in the prologue to the 


third book : ‘Get you back, hypocrites ; to your sheep, dogs ; get 


you gone, you dissemblers in the devil’s name. Hay! what are 

ou there yet ? I renounce my part of Papimania, if I snap you—! 

he monks and doctors in theology set up a cry of fury on the 
appearance of this third book, which they denounced as an abomi- 
nable heap of impieties. There were not wanting persons to 
accuse its author of direct atheism. In defence he urged his pro- 
fessional character of a physician, declared that his writings were 
only intended to exhilirate and console the sick, and branded his 
monkish calumniators with the expresive and energetic appella- 
tions of ‘ cafards, cagots, matagots, bottineurs, burgots, patepelues, 
porteurs de rogatons, chatemites, vrais diables engiponnés, words, 
the force of which it would be impossible to render in English. 
Rabelais found protection in the manners of the age. A 
kind of secret society, a jovial free-masonry, appears to have 
been formed by the influence of his writings, which was joined 
by numbers of young nobles and gentlemen who had been gained 
by the libertinism and scepticism of the poets, and who became 
known by the name of Pantagruelists. ‘ Chacun s'est voulu méler de 
Pantagruéliser,’ says Du Verdier, who was nearly a contemporary ; 
and Rabelais himself, in a nouveau prologue to his fourth book, de- 
fines Pantagruelism as a certaine gaieté d'esprit confite en mépris des 
choses fortuites. In fact, thereis thesame strong taint of Epicureanism 
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in the philosophy of Rabelais, which appears so constantly in the 
court poets of the voluptuous age of Francis I. Even Clement 
Marot, who subsequently became a declared Protestant, was then a 
Pantagruelist, and did not hesitate to proclaim the practical advan- 
tages of the abbey of Theleme— 


“ S’on nous laissoit nos jours en paix user, 
Du temps présent a plaisir disposer, 
Et librement vivre comme il faut vivre, 
Palais et cours ne nous faudroit plus suivre ; 
Plaids ne procés, ne les riches maisons, 
Avec leur gloire et enfumés blasons. 
Mais, sous belle ombre, en chambre et galeries, 
Nous pourmenans, livres et railleries, 
Dames et bains, seroient les passetemps, 
Lieux et labeurs de nos esprits contens.” 


The Protestants were entirely disappointed in Rabelais. From 
the boldness with which the writers of his school attacked the 
errors of Rome, they expected to see them join in the work of 
reformation, but they soon found that they were scoffers and not 
reformers ; that, in fact, they were of those who, to use the words 
of the poet— 

‘* Bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free ; 
Licence they mean when they ery Liberty; 
For who loves that must first be wise and good.” 


The reformers were disgusted by the mixture of obscenity and liber- 
tinism which characterised their writings; and their disappointment 
was complete when they saw Rabelais himself accept a benefice 
from the Church of Rome, and become curé of Meudon. Calvin 
had strongly expressed his dissatisfaction at the conduct of his friend 
in his book ‘ De Scandalis,’ which gave so much offence to the 
satirist that, in his fourth book, he classed with the matagots, 
cagots, et papelards, who had so often been the object of his ridi- 
cule before, ‘ Les démoniacles Calvins, imposteurs de Geneve.’ 
The most remarkable writer of the school of sceptics which 
had been formed at the court of the Queen of Navarre, was Bona- 
venture des Periers, who had succeeded Clement Marot as valet- 
de-chambre of that princess, in 1536. When she was no longer 
able to defend the poet from the persecutions of his enemies, 
Des Periers marked his sentiments in favour of his predecessor, 
who had fled to Geneva, by his ‘ Apologie pour Marot absent, 
contre Saon,’ printed at Lyons, in 1537; and in the same year 
he caused to be printed, under the strictest secrecy, and without 
any name of author, his ‘ Cymbalum Mundi.’ This work, a 
model of French composition, consists of four dialogues, in the 
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style and spirit of Lucian (whom he has imitated with great suc- 
cess), the interlocutors being evidently intended to represent 
living persons (among whom was Clement Marot himself), whose 
names are concealed by anagrams and other devices. The scep- 
ticism of the author 1s apparent throughout—he sneers at the 
Romish Church as an imposture, ridicules the Protestants as 
seekers after the philosopher's stone, and even treats Christianity 
with contempt. It is clear enough that Des Periers was not a 
Reformer :—-his book was the strongest declaration that had been 
made of the Epicurean principles of the school to which he be- 
longed. It was secretly printed at Paris by Jean Morin, in the 
Rue St. Jaques—the immediate vicinity of the Sorbonne—but 
some information of its character had been undoubtedly made 
public, for the whole impression was seized at the printer's, on 
the 6th of March, 1538, and Jean Morin was thrown into prison, 
In the entry on the registers of the parliament, it is stated that 
the inquisitor ‘had caused his shop to be searched, and had 
found several unwise and erroneous books in it, which had come 
from Germany, even from Clement Marot, which were prepared 
for the press and intended to have been printed. He said, also, 
that some theologians had warned him that there were at present 
in this city several foreign printers and booksellers, who sold only 
books which contained erroneous opinions, which it was neces- 
sary to look to immediately.’ The printer of the ‘Cymbalum’ 
was treated with rigour, and it is probable that he disclosed the 
name of the author; the book was publicly burnt. Bonaventure 
des Periers retired to Lyons, where another edition was published, 
which also was burnt; and the author, terrified by the pursuits 
which were instituted against him, put an end to his own life, 
apparently, in the year 1539. This book had given equal offence 
to the Protestants and to the Catholics. 

Des Periers is said by some to have had a principal hand in 
the composition of the § Heptameron,’ or collection of tales pub- 
lished under the name of the Queen of Navarre. A collection of 
tales was published under his own name a few years after his 
death, which there can be no doubt were his compositions, under 
the title of ‘ Les Contes; ou les Nouvelles Récréations et Joyeux 
Devis de Bonaventure des Periers.’ It is one of the best story- 
books of that age, and, as might be expected, is full of traits of 
satire against the monks and priests, who appear here, as in the 
Protestant satirists, in the character of ignorant voluptuaries. As 


an example, we may give one of his anecdotes of the curé of 
Brou:— ‘¢ 


“ This curé had a way of his own to chant the different offices of the 
church ; and above all he disliked the way of saying the Passion in the 
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manner it was ordinarily said in churches, and he chanted it quite differ- 
ently. For when our Lord said any thing to the Jews, or Pilate, he 
me him talk high and loud, so that every body could hear him. And 
when it was the Jews or somebody else who spoke, he spoke so low, 
that he could scarcely be heard at all. 

“Tt happened that a lady of rank and importance, on her way to 
Chateaudun to keep there the festival of Easter, passed through Brou 
on Good Friday, about ten o’clock in the morning, and wishing to 
hear service, she went to the church where the curé was officiating. 
When it came to the Passion, he said it in his own manner, and a 
the whole church ring again when he said Quem queritis? But when 
it came to the reply, Jesum Nazarenum, he spoke as low as he possibly 
could. And in this manner he continued the Passion. The lady who 
was very devout, and, for a woman, well-informed in the Holy Scriptures 
and attentive to the ecclesiastical ceremonies, felt scandalised at this 
mode of chanting, and wished she had never entered the church. She 
had a mind to speak to the curé, and tell him what she thought of it ; 
and for this purpose sent for him to come to her after the service. 
When he was come, she said to him, ‘ Monsieur le curé, I don’t know 
where you have learnt to officiate on a day like this, when the people 
ought to be all humility. But to hear you perform the service, is enough 
to drive away any body’s devotion.’ ‘ How so, madame ?’said the curé. 
‘How so?" said she, ‘ you have said a Passion contrary to all rules of 
decency. When our Lord speaks you cry as if you were in the town- 
hall; and when it is a Caiphas, ora Pilate, or the Jews, you speak 
softly like a young bride. Is this becoming in one like you ? are you fit 
to be acuré ? If you had what you deserve, you would be turned out 
of your benefice, and then you would be made to know your fault!’ 
When the curate had very attentively listened to her, ‘Is this what 
you had to say to me, madame ?” said he. ‘ By my soul ! it is very true, 
what they say ; and the truth is, that there are many people who talk 
of things which they do not understand. Madame, I believe that I 
know my office as well as another, and I beg all the world to know 
that God is as well served in this parish according to its condition as in 
any place within a hundred leagues of it. I know very well that the 
other curés chant the Passion quite differently ; I could easily chant 
it like them if I would; but they don’t understand their business at all. 
I should like to know if it becomes those rogues of Jews to speak as loud 
as our Lord ? No, no, madame ; rest assured that in my parish it is my 
will that God be the master, and He shall be as long as I live ; and let 
the others do in their parishes according to their understanding.’ ” 


Perhaps we may be pardoned for giving another sample of the 
same material. 


There was a priest of a village who was as proud as might be, 
because he had seen alittle more than his Cato ; for he had read ‘ De 
Syntazi,’ and his ‘Fauste precor gelida.’* And this made him set up his 


* The commencement of the first eclogue of Baptista Mantuanus. 
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feathers and talk very grand, using words that filled his mouth, in order 
to make people think him « great doctor. Even at confession he made 
use of terms which astonished the poor people. One day he was 
confessing a poor working man, of whom he asked, ‘ Here, now, my 
friend, tell me, art thou not ambitious ?” The poor man said no, think- 
ing this was a word which belonged to great lords, and almost repented 
of having come to confess to this priest ; for he had already heard that 
he was such a great clerk, and that he spoke so grandly that nobody 
understood him, which he now knew by this word ambitious ; for 
although he might have heard it somewhere, yet he did not know at 
all what it was. The priest went on to ask, ‘Art thou a fornicator?’ 
‘ No,’ said the labourer, who understood as little as before. ‘ Art thou 
not a gourmand ?” said the priest. ‘No.’ ‘Art thou not ‘ superbe’ 
(proud)? ‘No.’ ‘Art thou not iracund ? ‘No.’ The priest, seeing 
the man answer always ‘no,’ was somewhat surprised. ‘ Art thou not 
concupiscent?’ ‘No.’ ‘ And what art thou, then ? said the priest. ‘I 
am,’ said he, ‘a mason : here is my trowel !” ” 


The persecutions directed against Marot, Des Periers, and 
others, broke up and scattered the literary society which had been 
kept together by the smiles of the queen of Navarre, and with 
them the class of literature which they especially represented, lost 
its éclat. The numerous story-tellers ‘al pantagruelian’ writers 


of the following age are now consigned to the shelves of the bib- 
liomaniac ; they are most of them beneath criticism, and were 


evidently intended for no very elegant class of readers. Amon 
the exceptions, we must not overlook the productions of Noel du 
Fail, a gentleman of Britany, lord of La Hérissaye, who published 
under the anagram of his name, in or before 1548, his ‘ Propos 
Rustiques ;’ in the same year, his ‘ Baliverneries ; ou, Contes Nou- 
veaux d’Eutrapel ;’ and at a later period, after his death, appeared 
the ‘Contes et Discours d’Eutrapel.’ This last is perhaps his most 
finished work ; at times we perceive an attempt at imitating Ra- 
belais ; the Romish clergy cut no creditable figure in his facetious 
stories, some of which are licentious enough ; but he had taken 
warning by the suffering of his more unfortunate brethren, and 
he commences his last-mentioned work by a kind of profession of 
the orthodoxy of his religion, and ends it with a zealous tirade 
against all atheists and those who live inattentive to God. 

While the scoffing followers of Rabelais were thus undermining 
the influence of the Church among the higher orders of society, 
the party which supported the Protestant reformers were not in- 
active among the middle and lower classes; and besides preaching 
and the distribution of religious tracts, we find the satirical songs 
against the Romanists increasing in number and bitterness as we a 
proach the period of the great troubles and massacres. From the 
perishable nature of these productions, and the care that was taken 
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to suppress them, the number of those which now exist is naturally 
small. But we perceive easily that they became more violent as 
the religious parties were constantly dragged more and more into 
identity with the political distractions of” the kingdom. This be- 
comes strongly apparent when the ambitious family of Guise raised 
itself upon the ruin of the monarchy, on the death of Henry II., 
in 1559. The severe epigram which was written on that occa- 
sion, found many a tongue to repeat it— 


* Le feu roi devina ce point, 
Que ceux de la maison de Guise 
Mettroient ses enfans en pourpoint, 
Et son pauvre peuple en chemise.” 


To give more vogue to their productions, the Huguenot song- 
writers parodied the words of popular airs, in a manner which 1s 
sometimes grotesque in the extreme. A song on the champion of 
the French Protestants, the Prince de Condé, in 1563, after the 
victory at Dreux, was thus composed to the air,— 


“ Ce petit homme tant joly 
Tousjours devise et tousjours rit, 
Et tousjours baise sa mignonne ; 
Dieu gard’ de mal le petit homme!” 
and commences,— 


“ Le petit homme a si bien fait, 
Qu’a la parfin il a deffait 
Les abus du pape de Romme ; 
Dieu gard’ de mal le petit homme ! 
Ce petit homme tant joly, &c.” 


The song celebrates the anti-papist exploits of the chiefs of the 
party of the ‘ petit homme,” and goes on to tell us that,— 


“Le petit homme estoit venu 
Dedans Paris, ot est cogneu 
Ennemi du pape de Romme ; 
Dieu gard’ de mal le petit homme! 


Les cocus qui étoient dedans, 
Armez de fer jusques aux dens 
Deffendans le pape de Romme,— 
Dieu gard’, &e. 


N’osérent se mettre dehors ; 
Car on les eux tuez tous mors, 
Nonobstant le pape de Rome. 


Dieu gard,’ &c. 
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It concludes with a thanksgiving for the success which had 
attended the cause,— 
Aprés tant de belliqueux faits, 
Le roy nous a donné la paix 
En depit du pape de Romme ; 
Dieu gard’ de mal le petit homme! 
Loue soit Dieu, qui, des hauts cieux, 
Nous donne ce bien précieux ! 
Remercié soit de tout homme 
Detestant le pape de Romme ! 
The ‘ petit homme’ was slain in 1569, when in arms for the Pro- 
testant cause ; and his death was made the subject of a song by 
one of the Catholic party, who represents (somewhat unfoundedly) 
his princess lamenting the pretended evil counsels of the party of 
whom he had been one of the principal leaders. She is made 
to say,— 
vs Or le grand vice de ceste loi nouvelle [the Protestant faith] 
Contre son roy l’avoit mise en querelle, 
Luy promettant tousjours le maintenir, 
Mais a la charge vous prinste 4 fuyr.” 
‘“* Et vous, ministres, avec vos faces pales, 
Vous estes cause de malheurs et diffames. 
Vous luy disiéz : monseigneur, sans esmoy 
Nous mourrons tous, ou nous vous ferons roy.” 

The Catholics were not, indeed, behindhand with their adver- 
saries in spreading abroad popular songs and libels ; but satire is a 
weapon which in general tells with less effect in the hands of the 
persecutor than in those of the persecuted. Those who burn 
people, seldom laugh at them, for if they did laugh at them they 
could not burn them afterwards with the same good grace. 
The French Anti-Protestant satirical writings of the sixteenth 
century, are in general mere collections of vulgar insults and scan- 
dalous calumnies. The only accusation which the Papists brought 
with any appearance of reason against the Huguenots, was that of 
troubling the peace of the kingdom ; and this cry was raised 
against them long before they could in any way be looked upon 
as the aggressors. A song composed as early as the year 1525, 
warns the ‘bons Francoys’ against the ‘meschans Luthériens 
mauldis;’ and there are still preserved as rarities several collections 
of songs against the Huguenots, composed during the troubles of 
the age of Charles IX., all breathing the spirit we have alluded to, 
with such burdens as,— 

“ Cessez voz grands saults, 
Mastins Huguenots !” 
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and some of them even vaunting and exulting over the horrible 
massacres which were then the order of the day in that unhappy 
country. The attempt was still more vain, of some of the Catho- 
lic satirists, to charge the Protestant preachers with the same vices 
and irregularities for which the monks and priests had made them- 
selves too notorious. We may merely cite as a remarkable speci- 
men of this mode of attacking the Semmantn the tract entitled 
‘ Passevent Parisien respondant 4 Pasquin Rommain de la vie de 
ceulx qui. . . se disent vivre selon la reformation de |’Evangile,’ 

rinted, probably at Lyons, in 1556. This scandalous tract has 
oe attributed to Anthoine Cathelan, a French Cordelier, who left 
his convent and went to Geneva in company with a prostitute, in 
1556, but his real character being discovered, he was discarded by 
the Protestant leaders. He then behaved himself so disgrace- 
fully that he was obliged to return hastily to France, to escape 
being publicly flogged, and there he made his peace with the Ca- 
tholics, by writing libels against Calvin and the other preachers of 
the reform. The book of which we are speaking, is composed in 
the form of a dialogue ; Pasquin of Rome, asks, ‘How do the 
Evangelicals live ? ‘The reply is, ‘ They call one another brothers 
and sisters.’ ‘ Is it true that they all marry” ‘ They have each 
a wife in public, and in private as many as they like.’ ‘ Tell me 
then, how does the venerable Calvin live?” ‘ He kept in his house 
during five years a nun of Albi, at two écus a month, to make his 
bed. In the fifth year, the nun finding herself four months ad- 
vanced with child, M. de Rocayrols, formerly canon of Albi, and 
her favourite, was obliged to come to Geneva and marry her, on 
pain of being accused by Calvin in his country as o ketene 
Calvin accompanied the nun to Lausanne disguised as a courier de 
poste, and the marriage ceremony was performed in the church 
served by Viret, while Calvin went to preach at Neufchatel in 
Farel’s shes ’ All the most distinguished Reformers are treated 
in the same style. Every one knew that these were impudent lies; 
but they had their use in exciting the vulgar against the Hu- 
guenot preachers. Such base personal accusations against the best 
of men were very common in this demoralised age. Men of higher 
character and position in the world than ribald monks did not 
hesitate to employ such means to decry and abase their op- 
ponents. ‘The Catholics scrupled not to accuse the Protestants in 
general of joining in horrible orgies, with all the disgusting 
particulars of the supposed Sabbaths of the sorcerers, or 
those which were laid (perhaps with no better reason) to the 
charge of some of the worst heresies of the primitive church ; 
and they diligently spread about the report that their preach- 
ings, which their persecutors obliged them to hold in private, 
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were secret meetings for debauch and libertinism, in order thus 
to incite and give a colour to the outrages to which they were 
afterwards exposed. We are informed by a contemporary and, 
though a Protestant and partisan, not an unfair historian, La 
Planche, that in 1559, soon after the death of Henri IT., the 
Catholic party in Paris made use of means of this kind to justify 
their violence. Two Protestant tradesmen had each of them an 
apprentice whom they were in the habit of taking to their assem- 
blies, but who having afterwards turned out disobedient and run away 
to escape the punishment of their faults, were taken in hands by 
the priests, and not only made to confess the houses where the 
assemblies of Protestants were held, and the names of those who 
attended, but to promise to say whatever the priests put into their 
mouths. The houses were accordingly attacked, broken open, 
and plundered by the officers and rabble, and the families accused 
were all seized and committed to prison, while the mob carried 
on the work of devastation in their ducing. When the affair was 
laid before the magistrates, the two run-away apprentices were 
brought forward to declare upon their oaths that they had been 
present at great meetings of the ‘ Lutherans’ with their masters, 
and that on one occasion, on the Thursday before Easter, about 
midnight, after they had preached, they made their Sabbath, eat 
a pig, instead of the paschal lamb, and then, having put out the 
lights, ‘ chacun prit sa chacune,’ &c., and gave other details of a 
similar character. Of course, no one was allowed to come forward 
on the contrary side, the evidence was collected, the persons 
immediately accused died in prison, and the rabble, as we are 
told, found rich plunder in their houses, which they were allowed 
to retain, to encourage and incite them to be ‘ good Christians,’ 
and to hate heretics. 

Printing was at this period not a mere mercenary trade; for 
many of the earlier printers were not only men of deep learning 
and high respectability, but they were staunch and enlightene 
advocates of religious and civil liberty, at a period when such 
things were but ill understood. The most remarkable family 
whose names figure in the history of this art, was, without doubt, 
that of the Etiennes, or as they are often called by English 
writers, the Stephens, which alone by its learning and high 
qualities would cover the profession with glory. The first 
Robert Etienne, the author of the ‘ Thesaurus Lingue Latinz,’ 
was banished from France for the boldness of his opinions. 
One branch of his family settled as printers at Geneva. His 
brother Henry, to whom we owe the ‘ Thesaurus Lingue Greece,’ 
walked in the same path, and it is to him we owe the most 
remarkable, and perhaps the most influential, satire against the 
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Romish Church which appeared during the sixteenth century, 
the ‘ Apologie pour Hérodote,’ which certainly merits, as much 
as any of the publications at the head of our article, a reprint, 
both as a historical monument belonging to the literature of 
France, and as a fine specimen of es Paces composition. 

The origin of this book was somewhat similar to the traditional 
account of that of the Gargantua of Rabelais. Henri Etienne 
had published at a great expense an edition of Herodotus in Greek 
and Latin, which was violently decried by his enemies of the Ro- 
mish Church as a book full of incredible stories and fit only to 
put its readers asleep. Etienne undertook to write the Apology 
of his author, and at the same time to avenge himself upon his 
detractors. He observes that all old historians are full of extra- 
ordinary and sometimes incredible narratives, but that it would 
be a tyrannical kind of criticism to oblige them to tell nothing 
but what we can easily believe. He then proceeds to show that 
the history of modern times furnished matter equally, if not more 
extraordinary and incredible (if it were not known to be too true), 
than any former age. Hence the book was originally entitled, 
‘ Traité de la Conformité des Merveilles Anciennes avec les Mo- 
dernes, ou Introduction d’une Apologie pour Hérodote.’ It was 
published in 1565. 

This book opens with a somewhat serious dissertation on the 
condition of the Golden Age, and on the sense in which that title 
ought to be taken, which leads to the comparison of the perversity 
of the various ages of the world. Some, the author says, raise 
too high the moral virtues of antiquity, whilst others debase the 
ancients with equal injustice. The author then goes on to dwell 
upon the extreme viciousness of the middle ages—the period 
when the popish church was paramount—which he illustrates and 
proves by a multiplicity of extracts from the old — Romish 
preachers of France and Italy, Olivier Maillard, Michel Menot, 
and Michel de Bareleta. He deduces from the authority of writers 
like these, that the ages of Romanism had presented one general 
scene of vice, in which all classes had participated, ecclesiastics as 
well as laics,—that the world had been sunk in greater depravity 
than in the worst period of paganism. He next illustrates, by 
innumerable anecdotes and facts, the perversity of the age in 
which he lived, which he thought was becoming worse rather 
than better, and this part of his subject occupies the larger part 
of his book. Many of the anecdotes here given were the popular 
stories and jokes of the day, and were certainly novels rather than 
true history ; but we know that such compositions convey to us 
an exact picture of the character of the age in which they were 
composed, although they are not individual facts. Nevertheless, 
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there is a full sufficiency of authentic facts in the book to bear out 
the author’s deductions. 

Etienne proceeds, then, to show, that the extreme perversity of 
the present age was sufficient to justify us in putting faith in the 
accounts given by Herodotus or other ancient authors, of any 
degree of extraordinary depravity in former times. Every class 
of society, the Church and the laity, were equally contaminated, 
and instead of suppressing wickedness, people in authority seemed 
only to think at giving impunity to vice. Obscene and licen- 
tious songs, and every thing calculated to corrupt the hearing 
and the sight, were repeated under the very nose of the eccle- 
siastics, without reproof—nay, even with approbation; but if 
you should happen to be heard with a hymn or a psalm in your 
mouth, you are threatened with the faggot, or with the ‘ chambre 
ardente. The kingdom was filled with atheism and impiety; 
which had been fostered in the scoffing school of Rabelais and 
Bonaventure des Periers, whom Henri Eteinne mentions by name. 
He then describes the state of wretchedness to which the world 
was reduced by the rapacity of bandits, by the wholesale butcheries 
of the religious wars, by the dishonesty and imposture of mer- 
chants, by the injustice of magistrates, by the oppressions of the 
great, by the luxury and avarice of the clergy, who appeared now 
to have thrown aside all feeling of shame. In fact, he tells us 
that the clergy of his time appeared to have done ‘like women 
who, as long as their wanderings from the path of virtue are not 
discovered, do all they can to keep up a little outside appear- 
ance of modesty, and are even accessible to some remains of 
shame; but when they see that their profligacy is made public, 
and, as the proverb has it, ‘ les petit enfans en vont & la moutarde,’ 
then they do with open doors what they did before secretly ; and, 
in despite of those who talk of it, are three times more profligate 
than before. So, say I, have Messieurs the Churchmen done (at 
least the greater part of them), when they saw there was no longer 
means of covering their simonies and their various traflics, their 
licentiousness and all sorts of dissoluteness.’ 

Their shamelessness had, indeed, become by this time pro- 
verbial ; and Etienne cites, somewhat waggishly, the Latin epi- 
— of Buchanan on the ecclesiastic who had been accused of 

utheranism, but who had been readily cleared and acquitted by 
his ‘ episcopal’ manners: 
“* Esse Lutheranum rumor te, Gaurice, clamat : 
Sed tuus antistes te tamen esse negat. 
Tam scortaris, ait, quam si vel episcopus esses ; 
Et potas dubiam pervigil usque diem ; 
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Nec memor es Christi, nisi quum jurare libebit, 
Nec scis Scripture vel breve iota sacre 

Nempe per hee suevit nunquam fallentia signa 
Ille vigil sanas noscere pastor oves.” 


‘Listen,’ he says, ‘to the description of the virtuous qualities 
of true monks, as made by another prelate: 


“‘ ¢ Pour nombrer les vertus d'un moine, 
Il faut qu’il soit ord et gourmand, 
Paresseux, paillard, mal-idoine, 

Fol, lourd, yvrogne, et peu savant : 
Qu’il se creve 4 table en buvant 

Et en mangeant comme un pourceau. 
Pourvu qu'il sache un peu de chant, 
C’est assez, il est bon et beau.’ ” 


Several successive chapters are filled with anecdotes of the vicious 
lives of the popish clergy of the sixteenth century, and the second 
part of the oak is entirely devoted to the exposure of their igno- 
rance, their bigotry, and superstition, and their dishonesty in falsify- 
ing and adding to the text of the Holy Scriptures. Their sermons, 
he says, were less calculated to edify their audience, than to promote 
laughter. The ordinary mass-priests only read their service by 
rote, and were unable to translate even a few words of the lan- 
guage in which it was written. A number of stories of their 
ignorance in this respect, are here brought together, such as that 
of the priest who carried a message to his bishop, who was at 
table, and when the latter asked him ‘ Es tu dignus? imagined 
that he meant ‘ As-tu diné?’ and answered immediately, ‘ Nenni, 
monseigneur, mais je dinerai bien avec vos gens.’ If things had 
been so bad as here described, the question naturally presented 
itself, how happened it that they had been allowed to go on so 
long without reform? This question is answered by a detailed 
account of the methods used by the Romish Church to keep the 
body of the people in darkness and ignorance, and to repress 
every attempt at inquiry. In fine, Henri Etienne predicts 
that posterity will be astonished not only at the long continuance 
of all this folly and wickedness, but that so many people should 
have been sacrificed for the mere attempt to render their fellow- 
creatures wiser and better. The writer of a book like this was, 
as might be expected, exposed to a multitude of persecutions. 

The sanguinary religious wars, now in their fury, — for a 
moment to have stifled the voice of the press, until this gloomy 
period ended partially in the horrors of St. Barthelemi. Another 
monarch of the house of Valois sank into the tomb, and a suc- 
cessor of the same line, Henri III., was rapidly passing through 
his brief career, but the house of Guise still pursued its ambitious 
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course. The religious parties were becoming daily more political— 
the watchwords of the contending factions were now more fre- 
quently Lorraine and Valois, than Rome and Geneva; although 
still the fate of the Reformation in France was intimately woven 
with that of Henri of Navarre, who continued to stand forth as 
the leader of the Huguenots. The greater part of the songs and 
age libels published during the reign of Henri III., which 
ave reached our time, were composed in favour of the Duke of 
Guise. It was during this period that the famous ‘ Ligue’ came 
into existence, the object of which was not only to destroy the 
Protestant cause, but to snatch the crown from the house of 
Valois; and it even aimed undisguisedly at that of Elizabeth of 
England. The victory gained by the Duke of Guise over the 
Reisters and the Huguenot party, at Auneau, in the November 
of 1587, was, to use the expression of a contemporary, ‘ la cantique 
de la Ligue;’ it raised to the highest pitch the hopes of the 
Spanish and ultra-papist party, and it was the excess of their ex- 
sfuiienn which first opened the eyes of the weak monarch on the 
throne to their real intentions. The numerous songs on this 
event show us more plainly than any other documents the spirit 
which actuated the Guisard faction. One of the first that offers 
itself to us, describes the execration in which the victors held the 
Huguenots, in the following words:— 
“ Huguenots pleins de rage, 
\ Vous estes bien faschez, 
Plus n’avez de courage; 
Vos Reistres sont cassez. 
Ils voudroient d’assurance 
Estre hors de France, 
Ou au pays lointain; 
Ou bien 4 la Rochelle, 
Avec les infidelles 
Disciples de Calvin.” 


In another, entitled the ‘ Testament of the Reistres,’ we are 
told that they had left at La Rochelle a gallows and ladder, to 
hang all who would preach to the Calvinists,— 


“Tls ont laissé 4 La Rochelle 
Une potance et une échelle 
Pour les pendre et estrangler, 
Afin qu'il ne puisse prescher 
La loy des Calvinistes.” 


And a whip at Geneva to flog Beza and the other preachers,— 


“Tls ont laissé dedans Genéve 
Un fouet pour bien estriller Beze 
Et tous les autres predicans.” 
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In a third, after exulting over the defeat of the heretics— 


“Tremblez, tremblez, hérétiques, maintenant, 
Car vous n’avez plus le temps, 
Vos ministres sont brouys,—” 


the poet-partisan goes on to wish that the ‘ noble duke’ with his 
valiant soldiers were in England, to ‘reform the laws of Luther 
and Calvin,’ and fill their pockets with ‘ nobles and angels.’ 
Si on estoit passé au pays Anglois, 
On réformeroit les loix 
De Luther et de Calvin. 
* oa * * 
Les soldats Frangois voudroient bien a ceste fois 
Voir le pays d’Angleterre ; 
Ils se chargeroient de nobles et d’angelots 
Pour bouter & leurs thrésors.” 


In another violent Guisard song, composed a little later, Queen 
Elizabeth is treated with the title of Jezabel— 


“ Lorsque les Catholiques Francois 
Seront par le roy de Navarre 
Traictez comme sont les Anglois 
Par la Jezabel d' Angleterre.” 


The licence of the press had been increasing during the reign 


of Henri III., and on the murder of the Duke of Guise and his 
brother the Cardinal of Lorraine by his order, and the subsequent 
murder of the king by the agency of the Ligue, the fury of the 
popular writers knew no bounds. Pamphlets, and songs, and 
caricatures poured forth daily, filled with insult and reproach, 
and expressed in the most violent language which could be 
imagined, by the furious bigotry of the Catholic preachers on the 
one hand, and by the irritated loyalty of the other. Some of the 
most conspicuous among the satirical libels published by the 
Ligue at this time, are ‘ La Vie et Faits notables de Henri de 
Valois,’ ‘Les Sorcelleries de Henri de Valois,’ and ‘ Le Martyre 
des deux Fréres,’ The first of these pieces is said to have been 
composed by Jean Boucher, curé of gi Benoit in Paris, whose 
violent sermons had so much influence on the Liguers. It was 
printed in Paris towards the end of the year 1588, and was 
intended by its virulence against the king, who is proclaimed as a 
hypocrite and apostate, to excite the people to rebellion. The 
others are written if possible in a still more virulent spirit, were 
also printed in Paris, and their object was evidently to prepare 
the way for the dethronement of the king, who, in the last, is 
descrided as a ‘Turk by the head, a German by the body, a harpy 
by the hands, an Englishman by the garter, a Pole by the feet, 
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and adevil in soul!’ A host of popular songs conveyed the same 
sentiments and aimed at the same end. The king was compared 
to the parricide Nero. 


‘* Je ne peux mieux acomparer ta vie 
Qu’a celle-la de ce cruel Néron. 
Semblable a toi, il estoit plein d’envie, 
De cruauté, rancune, et trahison.” 


The city of Blois, where the king had taken up his residence, 
when he made his escape from the hands of the Liguers, is cursed 
for harbouring him,— 


*¢ Malheur sur toi, ville de Blois, 
Qui enclos ce trahistre Vallois, 
Qui fut vray fils d’une chimére ! 
Mais malheur, dis-je, non sur toy, 
Mais advienne a ce tyran roy, 
Qui fait dans ton corps son repaire.” 


for the title of ‘ tres-chrétien’ had in this instance been borne by 
a worthless dog,— 
“Ce plus que trop enragé chien 
Portoit tiltre de trés-chrétien.” 

There is something fiendish in the exultation of the Liguers on 
the death of the king in 1589, murdered by the knife of the Ja- 
cobin monk, Jacques Clement, who suffered the penalty he merited, 
but who was held up as a saint and martyr by his own party. A 
song entitled ‘ The Cleverness of the Jacobin,’ begins with the 
following description of the exploit, in a style worthy of the sans- 
culottes of the French Revolution: 


“¢ Tl sortit de Paris 
Un homme illustre et sainct, 
De la religion 
Des fréres Jacobins. 
Qui portait une lettre 
A Henry le vaurien ; 
Il tira de sa manche 
Un couteau bien a poinct, 
Dont il frappa Henry 
Au-dessoubz du pourpoint, 
Droit dans le petit ventre, 
Dedans son gras boudin.” 


And ends with a prayer that the murderer might be received in 
heaven for his deed: 
«* Nous prions Dieu pour l’4me 
De ’heureux Jacobin, 
Qu’il recoive son Ame, 
En son trosne divin !” 
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In fact, it was God himself, according to another of these songs, 
who instigated this ‘ good priest and monk, who had always pos- 
sessed a good soul,’ to the fearful deed: 


** Mais Dieu . . mouvant le coeur dévotieux 
De Jacques Clement de Sorbonne, 
Bon prestre et bon religieux, 
Qui toujours a eu lame bonne, 


A tuer ce tyran maudit, 

Ce qu'il a fait de galant homme, 
Voyant qu’il estoit interdit 

Par notre saint Pére de Rome. 


Avec un couteau bien petit 
Il a tué ce roy inique, 

Ce tyran meschant et maudit, 
Vray ennemy du catholique.” 


According to a third of these songs, which recommends a temple 
to be erected to the ‘ sainct religieux,’ who had been ‘ guided b 
the Holy Spirit’ to commit this execrable murder, the Bearnais 
(Henri IV.) was destined to the same fate— 
“ L’on luy crevera la pance, 
Soit aujourd’huy ou demain.” 


In reading productions like these, we are led involuntarily to ex- 
claim with the poet of old, ‘ Tantum religio potuit !—could deeds 
like these ever be made to pass for acts of holiness? The songs of 
the other party began now, however, to be more powerful than 
those of the Liguers, and they told a different story of the Jacobin 
‘martyr: 
“ Les Ligeurs n’ont point de foy, 

Ils ont fait tuer leur roy, 

Par un traistre Jacobin 

Dont ils font un martyre.” 


Jacques Clement, according to the pamphlets of the royalists, was 

a profligate bigot, who had been urged on by the Liguers, and 

especially by the Duchess of Montpensier, the sister of the Duke 

of Guise, to the murder of his ee even —_— 
e 


accused the duchess of having abandoned her person to the mon 

on the condition of his taking an oath to perpetrate this deed. 
A multitude of violently satirical publications were now sent 
forth by the adherents of the King of Navarre, whom, on the 
murder of the king, they had immediately proclaimed as Henri 
IV. A glance through the journal of Pierre L’Estoille will 
show best how rapidly these tracts succeeded each other—four- 
millérent is the word used by this writer. The Liguers were 
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entire masters of the presses of Paris, Lyons, Rouen, and other 
large towns, and had in their pay an inconceivable multitude of 
scurrilous and violent writers and preachers, constantly occupied 
in exciting the passions of the multitude. On the side of the 
royalists were a few men, of surpassing talents, who did their 
best to make head against the formidable inundation of pamph- 
lets with books written in a strain of satire and pleasantry of a 
much higher order, but which aimed more at the good sense and 
reason than at the passions of their readers. One of the most 
bitter of these tracts is ‘Le Masque de la Ligue découvert,’ 
printed at Tours in 1590, in which the Ligue is branded as a 
more hideous monster than any of those which had been subdued 
by the force of Hercules—as a horrible Megxra—as a cursed per- 
nicious sorceress! Ces frocs, ces cuculles, ces monstres, ces horreurs 
infernales, ces furies, are the terms which this writer applies to 
the bigoted adherents of the party of Spain and the pope. Still 
the literary advantage remained on the other side, until, at the 
end of the year 1593, a small party of royalist writers joined in 
composing the famous ‘ Satyre wigs ate] a chef-d’cuvre of 
satire, the appearance of which was almost a second Ivry for 
Henri IV. With this book the literary superiority changed 
sides; and, from the moment of its publication, writer after writer 
took up the pen to scatter ridicule and sarcasm on the sainte 
union. So great was the success of this satire, that within four 
weeks of its first appearance as many large editions had been 
bought up. 

The subject of the ‘ Satyre Ménippée’ was the meeting of the 
States, called together by the Duke of Mayenne, on the 10th of 
February, 1593, for the purpose of electing a new king, in oppo- 
sition to Henri IV., but which, as is well known, was rendered 
abortive by the difference of opinion which arose within the 
bosom of the assembly. The history of this remarkable monu- 
ment of the literature of the sixteenth century is somewhat ob- 
scure, although the names of the principal writers have been 
preserved—a small society of scholars who had been accustomed 
to meet together in Paris until scattered abroad by the violence 
of the Ligue, and one of whom was the celebrated Pithou. Each 
in his turn composes a discourse, in which the excesses and am- 
bition of the Liguers are made the object of a constant and well- 
sustained fire of buffooneries, jests, biting parodies, pleasantries of 
every description, sparkling epigrams, sarcasms, and puns, and 
which is placed in the mouth of one of the speakers in this me- 
morable assembly. It is prefaced by a treatise on the virtues of 
the Catholicon, or grand political nostrum for all diseases. While 
preparations are making for the assembly of the estates, two quack 
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doctors, one a Spaniard, the other a native of Lorraine (the Car- 
dinals of Plaisance and Pelevé), make their appearance at the 
Louvre, and vaunt the virtues of their drugs, the higuiero d’in- 
fierno, and the wonderful effects it had worked in the hands of 
the Spaniard, a few of which may serve for a sample of the 
whole. ‘ Let a king who never leaves his cabin amuse himself 
with refining this drug in his Escurial, let him write a word in 
Flanders to father Ignatius, sealed with the Catholicon, he will 
find him a man who (salvé conscienti@) will assassinate his enemy 
whom he has not been able to vanquish in arms during twenty 
years.’ This, of course, is an allusion to the murder of the Prince 
of Orange. ‘ Go and serve as a spy in the camp, in the trenches, 
at the cannon, in the king’s chamber, and in his councils, yea, 
though men know you for such; yet if you have taken in the 
morning but one grain of higuiero, whoever shall tax, reprove, or 
accuse you of it, shall be esteemed a Huguenot, or a favourer of 
heretics.’—‘ Have no religion, mock in sport, and as much as you 
will, the priests and sacraments of the Church, and all law, both 
of God and man; eat flesh in Lent in despite of the Church; you 
need no other absolution nor better pardon than half a dram of 
this Catholicon.’—‘ Would you very quickly become a cardinal? 
rub one of the horns of your cap with higuiero, it will become 
red, and you shall be made a cardinal, though you were the most 
incestuous and ambitious primate in the world.’ This is an allu- 
sion to Pierre d’Espinac, Archbishop of Lyons. 

The description of the meeting of the States opens with a cari- 
catured procession of the personages concerned in it, and an account 
of the tapestries supposed to be hung round the hall in which they 
meet, representing the various crimes and defeats of the Ligue. 
Then the order of the seats is enumerated, and the Duke of 
Mayenne opens the business with a bitterly satirical speech, the 
author of which is not known. The chief of the Liguers is made 
to give a detailed enumeration of the various acts of violence and 
injustice committed in the name of the sainte union, and sums u 
his services to the country by asserting, that ‘ through our goo 
diligence we have brought to pass, that this kingdom, which was 
nothing else but a garden of all pleasure and abundance, is now 
become a great aan wide universal cemetery, full of many fair 
painted crosses, biers, gallowses, and gibbets.’ Addresses of a 
similar kind, by different writers, are put in themouths of the other 
speakers of the assembly, until we arrive at Monsieur d’Aubray, 
who represented the tiers-état, and whose discourse, the work of 
Pierre Pithou, is a model of indignant and persuasive eloquence, 
striking a death-blow at the cause which had been undermined 
and disarmed by the raillery of the preceding portion of the work. 
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The confusion attendant upon this discourse breaks up the assembly, 
and the whole ends with a description of satrical pictures and 
mottos which the reporter beholds on the staircase of the Louvre, 
and with a collection of no less satirical verses, said to have been 
composed by Passerat and Nicholas Rapin. After the first editions 
of the ‘ Satyre Ménippée,’ several supplements were added to it, 
consisting of a discourse by the printer on the meaning of the 
term higuiero d’infierno; of the news from the regions of the moon 
© clever imitation of Lucian and Rabelais) ; and the ‘ Histoire des 

ingeries de la Ligue,’ all of which will be found in the new 
edition indicated at the head of the present article. 

With the fall of the Ligue, the battle of the Reformation in 
France may be considered to have ended, and although their 
leader and many of their friends had, for political reasons, em- 
braced the Catholic faith, the Huguenots had secured for a while 
the privilege of enjoying their opinions. They still existed as a 
political party, and as such were dooms into many of the troubles 
of the earlier part of the seventeenth century; but the great fight 
for religious freedom was then carried on in Germany. One of 
the latest of the Protestant satires—directed against the conver- 
sions which followed the accession of Henri IV. to the throne— 
was the ‘ Confession du Sieur de Sancy,’ composed during the 
latter yearsof the sixteenth century, and attributed, with appa- 
rently good reason, to Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, a zealous 
and active Protestant, known by a history of his own time, and 
by another satirical work, ‘ The Adventures of the Baron de 
Feneste.’ Nicolas de Harlay, Seigneur de Sancy, an intriguing 
person, who probably had no respect for religion at all, was 
remarkable for the number of times which he had changed from 
one religion to the other, previous to his final conversion to the 
Catholic faith in 1597, in imitation of the king, although he 
attributed this conversion to the convincing arguments ol solid 
instruction of the Bishop of Evreux, who was congratulated 
upon his success by Pope Clement VIII. It is to this bishop— 
who had boasted of the dexterity with which he could argue 
alternately in favour of religion or atheism—that the pretended 
confession is dedicated. This work, divided into two books, is a 
very severe and very clever satire on the Romish Church, and is 
full of minute allusions to the historical events of the times, 
which renders it difficult to give an abstract of it. In the first 
book, the writer ridicules the pretended authority of the pope, 
who, he says, has the power facere infecta facta ; the authority of 
tradition ; the power of the saints ; purgatory; justification b 
works (a chapter full of scandalous anecdotes); miracles and pil- 
grimages (a chapter worthy of Henri Etienne) ; the worship of 
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relics; religious vows; the methods of conversion; and transub- 
stantiation. Of traditions, Sancy says, ‘ We anger the Hugue- 
nots very much, when we show them that the authority of the 
Church and tradition teach us to acknowledge the Scriptures, 
although the canonical Scriptures do not teach us to acknowledge 
the authority of the Church of Rome or of tradition. In fact, 
we ought to hold by the books of the Church, and not by the 
canonical books, otherwise the heretics would diffame our affairs 
with their passages from the Bible. But to cut the matter more 
short, I should be of opinion, not to reckon for tradition, the 
ancient doctors of the first six centuries ; during which the Church 
was not yet ennobled; those splendid temples were not built ; 
the popes of Rome held their thrones in caverns; and, to be 
brief, the popes might pass for ministers of the first troubles, and 
the Church smelt of the Huguenot, or rather of the faggot.’ 
Speaking of miracles, he says, ‘ The late cardinal, of good 
memory par excellence, that is to say, of Lorraine, having heard 
that the Mareschal de Fervaques, of good memory also, had dis- 
covered a prostitute, whom the priest of Belovet, otherwise called 
the Holy Man, was teaching to counterfeit a demoniac, in order 
to have a notable miracle for the next Pentecost ; that great 
prelate exclaimed against the impiety of the said Fervaques, 
saying, that, although the miracles may he false, they were, never- 
theless, useful ad pias fraudes, pious frauds; and in fact, his 
miracle had a wonderful effect, for in a place which was not before 
inhabited, there were built in three years eighty houses and fift 

inns, which were not enough to lodge all the pilgrims who at 
from different quarters, and even great lords from foreign parts ; 
and if there were no other miracle than the building of houses, 
and the extent and duration of an opinion converted into belief 
without foundation, there is not a schismatic but must confess that 
that is wonderful, and it is what makes the heretics mad, when 
they see that the people are burning with good intentions. After 
a most edifying dissertation on the virtues of relics, Sancy says, 
‘ As for me, if I don’t make so much of relics, and if I only 
pretend to adore them, hold me excused ; for going one evening 
to Bosny, two leagues from Orleans, which is the seat of Mes- 
sieurs of St. Lazarus, I was all astonished to hear, as I was getting 
up in the morning, a quantity of bells ringing round the house, 
and to see the banner and the cross, and a large body of the 
canons of St. Aignan of Orleans enter, yea, as many as could 
enter into a little gallery leading to the privies. The fact was, 
that a wench of the Chevalier Salviata, then grand prior of the 
order, had fished up some coffers which had been thrown in 
time of war into the privy. In one of the coffers she found a 
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solitary box, on which was written R. D. Coti. 'The commander, 
being informed of this, hastened to the spot with his secretary, 
named Valderie, who took the R with the point for the father 
of St. Catherine. Thereupon, it was strictly forbidden to touch 
it, and his master and he went to fetch the Bishop of Orleans; 
the doctors in theology, and among others Picard, called together 
in consultation, came to the resolution that this box ought to be 
opened by the sacred hands of the bishop, in the presence of the 
neighbouring processions. There es were just arrived in the 
morning, and after a mass of the Holy Spirit, they wash the 
bishop’s fingers with holy water, he advances three steps on his 
knees towards the coffer, opens the box—and it turns out to be a 
box of good Cotignac of Sule, and thus, since prophecies are 
only known by their fulfilment, it turned out that the #. signified 
Reste, and D. Coti was for de Cotignac.’ In a chapter on martyrs 
in the second book, which treats other subjects in a similar style 
with the first, Sancy observes, ‘ Of all the books which are calcu- 
lated to make a heretic, or at least which a good Catholic ought 
to avoid, I know no one so dangerous, after the Bible, as that 
great book of —_ For it is a great case, to see five, six, or 
seven thousand dead, who have all the marks of a true martyr- 
dom, namely, probity of life, the purity of the cause of religion, 
not mixed with less holy feelings, and above all with the choice of 


life and death in their — up to the last moment. By this we 


have lost many who have seen the preachers of former times 
having fora pulpit the scaffold, or the ladder, or the stake.’ It 
will be easily seen that the confession of Sancy, is a burlesque 
defence of the doctrines and practice of the Romish Church, put 
into the mouth of an insincere convert, and addressed to a would- 
be universal converter. It appears to have been written during 
the closing years of the sixteenth century, and was published at 
the beginning of the seventeenth. 

In closing this rapid sketch of the history of satirical literature 
in France during the sixteenth century, we will say a few words 
only on the too celebrated ‘ Moyen de Fivenia, the reputed work 
of Beroalde de Verville. The wit of Rabelais still retained its 
influence, and we find his style not unfrequently imitated even 
by the Protestant satirists. The excesses of religious persecution 
which had characterised the latter half of the century, cast a dark 
shade over the style of the controversialists ; but the gay licen- 
tiousness of the wits of the age of Francois I. again held up its head 
under Henri IV., and gave a character to the manners of the 
seventeenth century, which, particularly in the latter half of the 
century, was felt in England as much as in France. One of the 
most conspicuous and remarkable of the early writers of this 
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school was Beroalde de Verville, who, born about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, had been educated as a Huguenot and a 
mathematician, was subsequently converted to Romanism, became 
an ecclesiastic, was received a canon of the chapter of St. Gatien, 
at Tours, in 1593. In that quality he distinguished himself as a 
writer of romances chiefly remarkable for their dulness and ob- 
scenity, and he published secretly, about the year 1610, the‘ Moyen 
de Parvenir.’ This book describes a kind of learned symposium, 
at which all kinds of characters, ancients and moderns, warriors, 
and men (and women) of letters, pagans, and Catholics, and Protes- 
tants, meet together in a strange pell-mell, and converse together 
in a style so licentious as to set at defiance all attempts at entering 
into any abstract of it. Its object appears to be to scoff at all 
philosophy and religion; it contains sarcasms against the monks 
and the Romish Church, as well as against the Reformers; but 
it is composed in a pure style, with so much talent and wit, that 
some have or that it must be the work of an older and 
abler writer, of which the manuscript had fallen into Beroalde’s 
hands, and which he had revised and given to the world. 


Art. VIIL.—1. The French in Algiers, and Abd-el-Kader. Mur- 
ray, London. 1845. 

2. Abd-el-Kader’s Prisoners ; or, a Five Months’ Captivity among 
the Arabs. By Mons. A. De France. Translated by R. 
F. Porter. Smith, Elder, and Co. London: 1846. 


Ir Africa owns one peculiar district on which her ancestral curse 
is specially entailed, it is surely that portion of the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean flanked by the pathless sands of the 
Desert of Sahara, which is known by the modern appellation of 
‘ Algeria.’ In former times, indeed, the hand of the Algerines 
‘hath been against every man’—and foul were the outrages and 
cruelties which rendered their city a byeword, and their name a 
reproach. 


“ Ergo exercentur peenis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt.” 


Rhadamanthus himself could not inflict a severer expiation 
for former licence, than their present condition. The red pennon 
of the pirate is forgotten in the —, of the tri-colour. 
Providence—or ambition—has assigned to the ‘Great Nation’ the 
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task of avenging, and that, perhaps, altogether too ruthlessly, the 
ancient insults of the lawless corsairs of Algiers. 

We propose, in the present article, to take a rapid review of 
the rise and fall of this piratical state, and to enter into some brief 
considerations of the position and prospects of its French con- 
querors. 

The north-western coast of Africa has undergone, perhaps, more 
than the usual vicissitudes to which national as well as individual 
life is subjected. Mauritania Cesariensis—for such was the name 
which that district which we now term Algeria received from the 
Romans, when the battle of Thapsus reduced Numidia under their 
sway, is a region whose most prominent feature is the two parallel 
chains of mountains which traverse the country from west to east. 
The southern and more lofty of the two is called the Great, and that 
which fringes the Mediterranean coast, the Lesser Atlas. Ancil- 
lary ridges, usually stretching north and south, unite at unequal 
intervals the two Atlases, and enclose within their arms valleys 
and table-lands of exquisite fertility; while the northern slopes 
of the lesser Atlas are covered with the rich and varied vegeta- 
tion of the East, and yet preserve some of the peculiar advantages 
of more temperate climates. 

This productive colony was lost to the Western Empire, under 
the third Valentinian. Bonifacius, the imperial governor in 
Africa, desirous to revolt, but diffident of his own resources, re- 
solved upon an experiment, which is never tried but once, and 
invoked the aid of a foreign power. Genseric and Gonderic, the 
young and ambitious leaders of the Vandals, having already de- 
vastated Spain, cheerfully promised their assistance; and these 
princes established on the ruins of the kingdom they were sum- 
moned to preserve, a dynasty which (though at one time menaced 
by the famous Belisarius,) continued to sway the north of Africa, 
until its conquest was achieved, at the close of the seventh cen- 
tury, by the enterprising khalifs of Arabia. 

The reduction of the West had indeed been attempted by the 
Saracens somewhat earlier; for in the year 647 Abdallah, the 
foster-brother of Othman, led thither an army of 40,000 men; 
and though this expedition was not entirely successful, it paved 
the way for future attempts; and Hassan, the Governor of Egypt, 
established a nominal Arabian supremacy ever an immense re- 
gion, more than 2300 miles in length, comprising, under the 
general name of Barbary, the states of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, 
Tripoli, and Tunis. 

But though the Arabs overcame the resistance of the abori- 
ginals and of the Romans who still remained in the country; and 
though their half-disciplined and predatory tribes roamed at plea- 
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sure through these fertile districts; it was not in the power of 
such an unconnected and marauding people, whose principal 
strength lay in their fervent, but evanescent religious enthusiasm, 
to form any lasting projects for the subjugation of the provinces 
they over-ran. Many, indeed, settled in the country they had 
invaded, and in time became exposed, in their turn, to aggres- 
sions, such as those by which they had themselves profited. But 
the greater number preferred the wild charms of a desert life to 
the sober pleasures to which alone a citizen can aspire. Princes, 
however, of Arabian blood,—the Zeirides,—reigned over the north- 
western coast till the beginning of the twelfth century; and it 
was under their patronage that Abdallah, the marabout,* im- 
planted in the bosom of his countrymen that love of Islamism, 
which,—if it has imparted to the resistance of their hardy de- 
scendants the ferocity of a religious war,—has also stamped it 
with a generous self-devotedness which irresistibly challenges our 
admiration and our sympathy. 

But, in addition to the aboriginal tribes, the remaining Roman 
colonists, the Vandals, and their Arabian conquerors— and we must 
add to our list the ubiquitous Jew—another people combined to 
swell the heterogeneous throng, which dwelt in these regions. 
The Spanish Moors, driven from their native fields in Granada 
and Andalusia, found here a temporary refuge where they might 
brood over vain hopes of future revenge. 

This confused mass, in course of time, subsided into separate 
and independent kingdoms—of which Algiers, Morocco, and 
Tunis, were the most considerable. The history of the two last 
must from this period be abandoned in order to pursue the fortunes 
of Algiers itself. 

Exposed to all the temptations, which situation, poverty, and 
the hereditary craving for wild and hazardous adventure conspired 
to afford, it 1s not strange that the coast of Barbary became the 
dread of every Mediterranean cruiser; but the maritime depre- 
dations of its occupants, however daring, did not attain any 
formidable degree of organisation till the commencement of the 
sixteenth century ; when the restless ambition of two brothers, 
in humble station, laid the foundation of that lawless power— 
‘friends of the sea, but enemies of all that sailed thereon’—as 
they exultingly proclaimed themselves, which for nearly three 
centuries rendered the name of Algiers at once an object of hatred 
and of terror. 


* A marabout is the Levite of the Arabs. The distinction is hereditary and is 
confined to a particular tribe. He is considered a saint both before and after 
death and enjoys many privileges, and a vast degree of influence. The word ma- 
rabout is indifferently applied to the tomb or the saint after death, 
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A potter in the island of Lesbos enjoys the ambiguous celebrity 
of being the father of these youths. Horuc and Hayraddin have 
not been the only truants who have shrunk from a life of 
industry ; but seldom has truancy been attended with such 
disastrous consequences to mankind. Both brothers joined the 
pirates of the Levant, and Horuc, the elder and more determined 
villain of the two, soon learned how high a premium, bravery, 
when united with a total want of humanity and principle, bore 
among those roving adventurers. With wickedness sufficient to 
overawe, and with daring to fascinate, their comrades, the young 
Lesbians gained rapidly in resources and influence ;—but, in all 
probability, would never have aspired beyond the command of a 
few privateers, had not a fortunate conjuncture of circumstances 
opened to them a field for more permanent conquest. 

Spain, even before she sank to the condition of a third-class 
state in Europe, was never remarkable either for the justice of 
her arms, or the liberality of her counsels. Not content with 
persecuting the unhappy Moors with relentless fury, couched 
under a pretended zeal for the furtherance of Christianity, 
Ferdinand V., guided by his clever and ambitious minister 
the Cardinal Ximenes, pursued them even to their African 
retreats. In the year 1505, he despatched to the coast of Barbary 
a powerful force, under Peter, Count of Navarre ; who subdued 
Oran—a town which has given its name to one of three Regencies 
into which Algeria is at present divided, placed there a Spanish 
garrison and menaced the capital itself. 

The Algerines in this extremity summoned to their assistance a 
prince of Arabian extraction, Selim Eutemi ; who enjoyed great in- 
fluence among the tribes of the desert. This chieftain accepted the 
sovereignty they offered him, and for a while enabled them to 
resist the efforts of the generals of Ferdinand. But, in a few 

ears, it was again necessary to resort to foreign aid, and in an 
ill-advised moment Selim begged succour from Barbarossa (to 
whom we have already alluded under his more proper name of 
Horuc), who at that time had become one of the most notorious 
of the Mediterranean corsairs. The pirate came ; and the infa- 
tuated Selim went with open arms to greet his future murderer. 

Barbarossa, on his arrival, took the command of the fleet and 
army, and spared no pains to ingratiate himself with the Algerines. 
A mixture of cruelty and liberality was peculiarly attractive to a 
people already predisposed to piracy ; and when Barbarossa 
caused Selim to be stabbed in his bath, and himself to be proclaimed 
king, he found no more serious opposition than a few subsidiary 
murders, and the distribution of a few bags of sequins, were sufli- 
cient to extinguish. 
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History has not failed to embellish this crime, in itself suffi- 
ciently treacherous, with the incidents of romance. It is said that 
other passions, besides that of ambition, impelled Barbarossa to 
shed the blood of his suppliant and his host. The innocent 
incendiary was Zaphira, Selim’s Arabian bride, who, on the 
murder of her husband, repelled with a noble indignation the 
amorous overtures of the usurper, and—a second, but a purer Cleo- 
patra—preferred death itself to rewarding his crimes with her love. 

But Barbarossa, though immediately successful in his projects, 
had not gained possession of a quiet throne. The Spaniards, 
masters of the province of Oran, attacked him with European 
skill and Eastern perseverance ; and the self-elected sovereign of 
Algiers found his piratical bands, however superior on their 
native element, totally unable to cope with soldiers regularly 
disciplined. It was in vain that the fierce usurper fought with a 
courage that should animate only the bosom of a patriot; in vain did 
he scatter his ill-gotten treasure on the banks of the Sinan, in the 
hope of arresting the steps of his merciless pursuers ; Heaven 
could not suffer the prolonged existence of such a monster: and 
in dying the death of a soldier he experienced a fate far too 
lenient for his crimes. 

Hayraddin, his successor, known (as well as his brother) by the 
soubriquet of Barbarossa, was less cruel in disposition, and was an 
equally enterprising commander. Finding himself unable to 
contend single-handed against Spain, he became a vassal of the 
Grand Seignior in return for his protection; and so ingratiated 
himself with the Turkish court by his matchless skill in naval 
tactics that Solyman raised him to the dignity of a pasha, sent 
him against the celebrated Genoese admiral, Andrew Doria; and 
as he proved successful in his operations against this formidable 
commander, the grateful sultan assisted him to gain the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Tunis by a mancuvre very similar to that 
which had wrested the sovereignty of Algiers from the family of 
Selim. The Bey of Tunis, however, Muley Haschen, had the 
good fortune to escape from the clutches of Hayraddin, and make 
his way to Spain, where he claimed the assistance of Charles 
V. His petition was successful; for the emperor, ambitious 
of the renown, which in those days attached to every expedition 
against a Mohammedan state, fitted out an immense armament to 
effect his restoration. 

On the 16th of July, 1535, Charles sailed from Sardinia with 
more than 30,000 troops on board his fleet. The Goletta at Tunis 
had long been considered one of the strongest forts on the Medi- 
terranean, and Barbarossa had intrusted its defence to Seiran, a 
renegade Jew, of unquestioned courage and ability. But the 
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numerical preponderance of the Christian army was too over 
whelming to allow of any prolonged resistance. The Goletta was 
taken by a coup-de-main; and the tardy loyalty of the inhabitants 
of Tunis began to declare itself agaist the usurper. In this 
extremity, Barbarossa risked all in a pitched battle. The impe- 
tuous onsets of the Moors and Arabs, though led on by the fierce 
janissaries of the sultan, failed to break the serried ranks of 
Charles's veterans, and the sudden apparition of a body of Chris- 
tian slaves, who had taken advantage of the confusion to free 
themselves from their fetters, accelerated a victory that had hardly 
ever been doubtful; Barbarossa was compelled to abandon 
Tunis, and save himself, by a hasty flight, from the dungeons of 
Madrid. 

This expedition, one of the most successful exploits of Charles's 
eventful reign, levelled for a time the power of Rahesten to the 
dust. Ten thousand Christian slaves spread the fame of their 
deliverer through every state of Europe, and Spain for once 
enjoyed the sweetest triumph a nation can taste; that of eggs 
been the successful and disinterested champion of humanity an 
legitimate warfare. But other engagements soon diverted the 
attention of Charles from the humbled pirates; and with a per- 
tinacity peculiarly their own, they were soon bolder and more 
prosperous than ever. 

Barbarossa in person indeed no longer directed the affairs of 
his capital. His duties as the Turkish high admiral detained him 
at the court of Solyman, but his place at Algiers was ably filled 
by Hassan Aga, a Christian renegade; and it was when com- 
manded by this general, that the pirates taught Charles a lesson 
which deeply mortified that haughty prince, and amply revenged 
them for their former disasters at Tunis. 

The occasion of this fresh invasion by the emperor was the atrocities 
committed by the pirates on the coast of Spain; and the forces which 
he assembled were even more numerous than before. Every thing 
apparently conspired to its success. The audacious Algerines 
had forgotten to spare the dominions of the Pope; and his Holi- 
ness promised absolution to all who took part in the expedition, 
and the crown of martyrdom to those who should fall. The 
chivalry of Spain, and many of the gallant knights of Malta, 
crowded on board the fleet as volunteers, and even ladies of birth 
and character did not disdain to share the hardships of the voyage. 
But as the army was disembarking, a violent storm produced that 
disorder which is fatal to an ill-arranged project; and the torrents 
of rain which poured for several days together, proved an im- 
portant auxiliary to the spirited sallies of Hassan. Day by day 
the immense host became more demoralised and Seales the 
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prestige of former success was oo and at length, without 
receiving any fatal blow, it melted insensibly away as ‘ snow on 
the mountain,’ and Charles, having lost all, not excepting his 
honour, was glad to re-embark the shattered remains of troops 
that had conquered at Pavia. 

Very dolorous is the narrative of this ill-fated expedition, which 
has been transmitted to us by the pen of an English volunteer, Sir 
Nicholas Villagnon, who,—while he extols the ‘ high enterprise and 
valeauntness’ of the emperor—bewails ‘ the myserable chaunces of 
wynde and wether, with dyverse other adversities dable to move 
even a stonye hearte to pray to God for his ayde and succour.’ 

The exultation of the pirates at their success knew no bounds. 
With sarcastic profusion, an onion became the market-price of a 
captive Spaniard ; and the situation of Charles was such during 
the remainder of his reign, that he could make no further attempt 
to redeem his lost laurels in Algeria, 

But though unattempted by the government of Spain, such a 
fair field for chivalrous enterprise could not remain long unoc- 
cupied. John Gascon, a young Valentian noble, was the next 
who volunteered to break a lance for the security of travellers. 
His plan, though rash, was not ill-imagined. Assembling a few 
adventurous friends, he sailed straight to Algiers, and, favoured 
by the night, approached unchallenged the famous Mole-gate. 
Had his machinery been equally prompt with his courage, he 
would have avoided his subsequent fate, and the questionable 
advantage of ranking among the martyrs of Spain. But gunnery 
and all the arts subsidiary to it were at that period in their infancy, 
and bad powder marred many a hopeful design, and sacrificed 
many a brave soldier. The fire-ships destined to blow up the 
Algerine fleet would not explode, and the chivalrous Gascon 
scorning to escape unperceived, struck his dagger into the Mole- 
gate, and left it sticking there, in fatal derision of their careless 
sentinels. A race for life or death followed; but the long polaccas 
of the pirates gained rapidly on the Spanish vessels, though urged 
with all the energy of despairing men; and a torturing death, 
to which it would be useless to do more than allude, ended the 
career of the gallant but rash Valentian. 

The Quixotic attempt of John Gascon was not the only one 
directed against Algiers by the prowess of individuals. Tn the 
year 1635, four young Frenchmen resolved to win renown by 
reducing this nest of freebooters with a single privateer. Their 
expedition, though not so tragical in its termination as that we 
have just related, was not more successful. Its only effect was 
to leave in the minds of the Algerines a rankling enmity to the 
French flag, which in time surpassed their hereditary dislike to 
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that of Spain. This feeling first openly displayed itself when in 
the year 1652, a French fleet was forced by stress of weather into 
their harbour, and the admiral demanded the release of all his 
countrymen who happened to be confined in the town. A con- 
temptuous refusal was the only answer vouchsafed by the pirates; 
and the Frenchman retaliated this insult by carrying off in durance 
the Turkish viceroy and his principal cadi. ibiel by this 
abduction, the Algerines swept the coast of France with fire and 
sword ; and a buccaneering warfare commenced between the two 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Louis XIV. at length determined 
to chastise the insolence of the corsairs in the most signal manner, 
and he announced his intention of laying Algiers in ashes. The 
reply of the dey to this threat tells more for ‘his humour than his 
patriotism. ‘Let him,’ quoth he, ‘send me half the money it 
would cost him, and I will do it for him more effectually.’ ‘The 
pirate’s coolness, however, did not avail him, for the celebrated Du 
Quesne, with the aid of bomb-vessels (which had then been 
recently invented by Bernard Renaud, a young French artisan) 
found little difficulty in fulfilling the threat of his sovereign ; and 
the humbled and frightened inhabitants, after having endeavoured 
to atone for their resistance by murdering its promoter—a common 
expedient enough in despotic governments—obtained peace from 
France, and leisure to recruit their coffers by depredations else- 
where. 

It was not, however, only by the secular arm that efforts were 
from time to time made to rescue unhappy Christians from 
paynim bondage. The court of Rome exerted its influence in their 
cause, and under her auspices, a society of monks— the Ma- 
thurin Trinitarian Fathers—established themselves at Fontaine- 
bleau, from whence from time to time they despatched bands of 
missionary traders to traffic with the Aenetenilanie of Algiers. 
Their design was humane, and it would be unjust to sneer be- 
cause the friars yearned after the acquisition of sequins, as well as 
of communicants. Philemon de la Motte is the Chaucer of these 
ambi-dextrous pilgrimages, and he evidently considers the chance 
of reward for himself and his associates in another world, as un- 
affected by the trivial circumstance of their having ‘made it 
answer’ in the present. And perhaps he is right. 

The immediate effect, however, of this philanthropic bartering 
was unfortunate; for the Algerines found the traffic so much to 
their mind, that to replenish their stock more rapidly than they 
could do by casual captures on the sea, they commenced again 
harassing the coast of Spain with marauding incursions; and 
their spoliation became at length such a disgrace to the govern- 
ment of that country, that in 1775 Charles TIL. resolved to give 
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the whole piratical states of Barbary such a decisive blow as 
would cripple their resources for the future. For this purpose a 
large fleet was fitted out, and the command intrusted to Count 
O'Reilly, an Irish adventurer of some reputation, in conjunction 
with Don Pedro Castejon. But ‘ Ferdinand Count O’Reilly’ 
did not take Algiers. He landed his troops in disorder, kept 
them for some days in a state of inaction, exposed to the harass- 
ing attacks of the Algerines, and then hastily re-embarked them, 
and returned home. The discomfited Spaniards tried to consvle 
each other, not only for dishonour, but for ‘ infinite loss,’ by alter- 
nately cursing the climate of Africa, and the policy of employing 
a hot-headed and quick-footed soldier of fortune. 

Hitherto the states of Europe alone had been insulted by the 
corsairs, but we have now to recount their relations with a trans- 
Atlantic power. On the first appearance in the seas of the 
white stars of the United States, the dey imwardly rejoiced, 
and promised himself and his associate thieves most thoroughly 
to despoil the infant republic then struggling into existence. An 
American vessel was soon captured, and with a coolness that 
recalls to the mind the grim politeness sometimes recorded of the 
more civilised ‘ minions of he moon, his highness consoled his 
captives, while superintending the riveting of their manacles, 
with praises of the ‘immortal Washington,’ and conjured Con- 
gress, in answer to its demands for their liberation, to send him 
that general’s portrait, ‘that he might always have before his 
eyes the asserter of independence and liberty.’ 

America, although in no mood for jesting, was at that time 
unable to resent this impertinence of Omar, son of Mohammed. 
Her contest with England had, indeed, proved triumphant ; 
but another such victory would have been her ruin, and she had 
emerged from the conflict crippled and resourceless. Though 
sorely against her will she was compelled to ‘eat the leek’ prof- 
fered her by the insolent dey. Wubingee did not, indeed, 
send his picture, but he despatched deputies with plenary powers 
to purchase, at any reasonable price, the captured Americans. 
But the bill was heavy, and made out with commercial accuracy: 


For 3 Captains at 6000 dollars each - 18,000 
2 Mates at 4000 Fe - . - 8,000 
2 Passengers at 4000 <d cs « 7 = 
14 Seamen at 1400 . « « SC 


53,600 
For Custom 11 per Cent. ; . 5,896 


59,496 
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This was more than America could at that time afford, and 
several years elapsed before such of the prisoners as had survived 
their treatment, were liberated. 

Hitherto we have seen the wicked ‘flourishing like a green 
bay-tree;’ but the climax is past ; humanity re-asserts her rights; 
and we are about to record the Punishment. 

During the struggle between Napoleon and the allied powers, 
Algiers was but little heeded. In vain did the expectant pirates, 


** Gaze where some distant sail a speck supplies, 
With all the thirsting eye of enterprise.” 


For under the policy of Buonaparte commerce languished 
almost to indian tak: at a crisis when the liberties of ‘Europe 
hung suspended in the balance, few vessels cared to cross the seas 
unless guarded by the all-sufficient protection of an English frigate. 
But, when the fall of Napoleon gave tranquillity once more to 
the world, and men began again to busy Eanaion with trade, 
and in the pursuit of riches, the piracies committed by the states of 
Barbary became once more the subject of remark and indignation. 

Reahend, which had just chastised, at such a fearful cost to her- 


self, the great arch-robber of Europe, was not likely to permit the 
petty depredations of a few insignificant states to remain any 


onger unreproved. ‘To her, as the constituted protectress of the 
civilised world, seemed naturally to belong the office of exter- 
minating this nest of robbers. Accordingly, in the year 1816, a 
discussion arose in parliament, on the motion of Mr. Brougham, 
as to the propriety of our compelling the piratical governments of 
Algiers, Tripoli and Tunis, to observe the conventionalities of the 
law of nations in their intercourse with other states. Up to this 
period our own relations with them had been on the whole. ami- 
cable. In the time of Elizabeth, indeed, Sir E. Mansel had con- 
ducted thither an expedition, which he mismanaged so much as 
to weaken in some degree the influence of our flag ; and Admiral 
Blake still later had stormed the Goletta, at Tunis, in revenge for 
some insults offered to vessels under our protection, and had pre- 
sented himself before Algiers, and demanded satisfaction from that 
city also. The Algerines bid him do his worst ; and Blake, after 
having ‘ curled his whiskers,’ (his constant custom, it is said, when 
irritated) captured two of their vessels, and compelled them to sue 
for peace. These misunderstandings, however, had been only 
temporary: and in the reign of Charles I. a treaty had been con- 
cluded with them, which was then still subsisting, and had been 
adhered to on their parts with tolerable fidelity. Some, therefore, 
urged, that, under these circumstances, it was inconsistent with good 
faith on our part to commence hostilities ; and it was moreover, 
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suggested that, waiving the question of right or wrong, success 
itself would be doubtful ; for 1t was by no means an easy exploit 
to bombard a city in which all the houses were flat-roofed, 
and built of stone, after the fashion of Rosetta and Buenos 
Ayres. 

To these arguments, however, it was replied with irresistible 
force by the promoters of the Algerine expedition, that the pirates, 
by indiscriminately attacking all nations they fancied weaker 
than themselves, had become hostes humani generis, and out of the 
pale of ordinary treaties; that we merely owed our own exemption 
from insult to the salutary dread they entertained of British guns; 
that as to the difficulty of the enterprise, it did not become those 
who had sustained the hostility of Europe, to flinch from punish- 
ing half-disciplined barbarians ; and, finally, that it was not in- 
tended to interfere with their independence, but simply to compel 
their adherence to those principles, in their foreign intercourse, 
which humanity and justice rendered imperative on every govern- 
ment. 

These considerations prevailed ; in the summer of the same year, 
a fleet was placed onda the command of Edward Pellew, Ad- 
miral Lord Viscount Exmouth ; and that officer was directed to 
obtain from the several states of Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, if pos- 
sible by negotiation, but failing that, by force of arms : first, the 
unequivocal abolition of Christian slavery ; secondly, the recogni- 
tion of the Ionian Islands as possessions of our crown ; and lastly, 
an equitable peace for the kingdoms of Sardinia and Naples. 

The appearance of the English squadron off the coast of Bar- 
bary apparently sufficed to obtain all these concessions. With 
regard, indeed, to the article respecting slavery, the Dey of 
Algiers demurred, and suddenly remembering his allegiance as a 
vassal of the Ottoman empire, which had long since become 
merely nominal in its character, suggested the necessity of 
obtaining the concurrence of the Sublime Porte. 

Lord Exmouth, on the dey’s first answer, which was a point 
blank refusal, had vigorously prepared for hostilities ; but this 
latter proposal threw him off his guard. His lordship’s honest Eng- 
lish heart was no match for the cunning of the Algerine, whose 
only object was to gain time for finishing the defences of his 
capital. Unsuspicious of this ulterior object, heeven placed a frigate 
at his command, in order that the desired permission might be 
more speedily obtained—and, contenting himself with stipulating 
for a final answer to his demands at the end of three months, 
sailed back to England, where the fleet was = off. 

Hardly, however, had this been accomplished, when tidin 
arrived of an outrage so cruel and unprovoked, that we unl 
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know whether most to admire the folly or the treachery of the 
dey under whose orders it was perpetrated. 

The town of Bona, to the east of Algiers in the province of 
Constantina, has from a very early period* been famous for the 
excellence and abundance of the coral found in the gulf of the 
same name on which it is situated. These fisheries had been 
formerly in the hands of the Catalans, then of the Genoese, and 
afterwards of the French, under whom the ‘ Compagnie d’ Afrique’ 
at one time rivalled in wealth and prosperity our own ‘ Hudson’s 
Bay Company.’ Oregon however is not the only debatable terri- 
tory in the world, and those coral banks often changed masters. At 
length, in 1807, England was duly invested by the dey with the 
seignorial possession of this fishing station; and at the time of 
Lord Exmouth’s expedition it was occupied for the most part by 
Genoese, Neapolitan, or Sardinian traders, under the protection of 
our flag. 

U : this defenceless colony, as soon as the now hated sails of 
the finglish fleet had disappeared, the dey of Algiers, with all 
the wayward folly of a child, poured out his pent up indignation. 
His soldiers laid waste the town, massacre dmany of the inhabi- 
tants and enslaved the remainder; and, failing there, wreaked their 
vengeance upon the English flags, which they tore to ribands and 
dragged through the mire in insane triumph. 

he commotion excited in England by this burst of foolish 
fury may easily be imagined. It had at least the effect of silenc- 
ing those disposed to advocate conciliatory measures with the 
pirates, and Lord Exmouth set off again for the Mediterranean 
with the full determination not to be again deceived by his 
highness. 

On arriving at Gibraltar, Lord Exmouth was joined by the 
Dutch shaded Van Cappillen, who had been ordered by his go- 
vernment to co-operate with the British commander, and the 
combined fleet set forward in company for the coast of Barbary. 
The dey now felt that he must throw away the scabbard ; and on 
a frigate appearing in the port of Algiers to take off the English 
consul, Mr. Macdonald, he placed that gentleman in chains, and 
hearing to his vexation that his wife and daughter had effected 
their escape in the dresses of midshipmen, he ordered two boats 
belonging to the frigate which happened to be in the harbour to 
be detained with their crews. hen these fresh misdemeanours 
were reported by the fair fugitives on their arrival on board the 
fleet, they of course added new fuel to the general indignation, 


* The coral fisheries of Bona are mentioned by Aboulfeda, who flourished 
about the year 700 of the Hejira, in his ‘ Description du Pays du Magreb.’ 
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and on the 17th of August, Lord Exmouth anchored his fleet, 
which consisted of twenty-five English and five Dutch vessels, 
three or four leagues from Algiers, in no mood to digest any fur- 
ther coquetry on the part of the dey. 

His lordship's interpreter, M. Salemé, was immediately de- 
spatched with a letter containing the ultimatum of the English 
admiral. His demands were brief and stern; though not more 
so than the conduct of his highness fully justified. In addition 
to our previous requisitions, they comprised stipulations for the 
immediate delivery of all Christian slaves without ransom; for 
the settlement of the grievances of the Sardinian, Sicilian, and 
Dutch governments ; and for ample satisfaction for the insults 
offered to our own. Three hours were all that was to be allowed 
the dey for deliberation, and M. Salemé was directed to return 
at the expiration of that time if no answer was previously given. 
Even this short interval was considered too long by the gallant 
spirits on board our fleet. ‘Salemé,’ playfully exclaimed an 
officer of the Queen Charlotte, as the interpreter stepped over the 
side into his boat, ‘if you return with an answer from the dey, 
that he accepts our conditions without fighting, we will kill you 
instead!’ And that the same ardour animated the whole feet 
their subsequent conduct abundantly testified. 

At the expiration of the appointed time, Salemé returned with- 
out any reply from his highness, and at the same instant a light 
breeze springing up, Lord Exmouth gave the signal for advance. 
Turning the head of his own ship towards the shore he ran across 
the range of all the batteries without firing a shot, and lashed her 
to the main-mast of an Algerine brig which lay about eighty yards 
from the mole that enclosed the inner harbour. The other vessels 
followed in the wake of the Queen Charlotte, and took up their 
allotted stations with admirable precision. 

A dead silence prevailed during these evolutions; the Algerines 
were taken by surprise, and their guns were not shotted, so that 
a brief interval elapsed during which the scene must have been 
one of the most thrilling interest. 

This frightful repose was soon broken. The Algerines took 
the initiative, and a gun fired athwart the poop of the admiral’s 
vessel began the battle. A furious cannonade on both sides con- 
tinued for several hours without intermission. The bomb-boats 
belonging to our fleet pressed forward close under the batteries, 
and caused immense havoc among the troops which crowded 
the mole; and, when at last the enemy’s fire became more slack, 
an explosion ship which had been kept in reserve was brought 
forward close under the walls, and the devastating effects it pro- 
duced completed their confusion. 
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The total cessation of the enemy’s fire towards the close of the 
evening convinced Lord Exmouth that his victory was complete, 
and he therefore drew off his vessels out of gun-shot, and early 
the next day despatched Salemé with a second note to the dey, 
re-iterating the feu which had been treated so disdainfully 
the preceding morning. At the same time preparations were made 
for renewing the bombardment, but they were unnecessary. The 
haughty Algerine was effectually bemtel. The greatest part of 
his capital was reduced to ashes, and his very palace at the mercy 
of our troops; his ships were burnt or taken, and his numerical 
loss was very great. Under these circumstances no alternative 
remained to him. A gun was fired in token of his acceptance of 
the. terms offered, and an officer was sent on shore to super- 
intend the embarkation of the liberated slaves, and the restoration 
of the immense sums the dey had from time to time exacted from 
the Sardinian and Neapolitan governments as ransom for their cap- 
tured subjects. The demeanour of his highness on this trying 
occasion was very entertaining. The most bitter pill appears to 
have been the apology which we required on behalf of our consul. 
Seated cross-legged on his divan, the dey sulkily gave the requi- 
site orders for the freedom of the slaves, and even the delivery of 
the treasure ; but when Salemé hinted that now was the proper 
time to ask pardon of Mr. Macdonald for the insults to which he 
had been exposed, his highness shook his head, and puffed his 
chibouque in all the bitterness of wounded pride. But the Eng- 
lish officer was inexorable, and Omar at length muttered, that 
M. Salemé might say for him what he pleased. ‘ This is not suffici- 
ent,’ was the answer, ‘ you must dictate to the interpreter what you 
intend to express.’ And the dey at last complied. More than a thou- 
sand slaves on this occasion were restored to liberty, and as they 
embarked on board the vessels employed to convey them to Europe, 
they exclaimed in grateful chorus: ‘ Viva il Re d’ Ingliterra, il 
padre eterno! éil ammiraglio Inglese che ci ha liberato di questa 
secondo Inferno!’ Among them wereinhabitants from almost every 
state of Europe, but singularly enough not a single Englishman. 

The punishment which England thus inflicted seemed severe 
enough to have produced caution, if not penitence ; but the habits 
of the Algerines were too inveterate to be changed. Under Ali, 
the successor of Omar, who did not long survive his disasters, 
they returned to their old courses ; and so early as 1819, a com- 
bined fleet of French and English vessels were compelled to threaten 
a second bombardment, if their flags were not respected. But from 
the moment that the last Dey of Algiers, Hassein Pasha, succeeded 
to the divan, it became evident that even plunder had becomeasecon- 
dary object with the Algerine government ; and that hatred to the 
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French power was now the ruling passion by which it was actuated. 
Among thesigns which from time to time gave evidence of this hostile 
feeling was a tax, which in 1824 Hassein Pasha levied on all French 

oods of whatever description ; and as may easily be imagined, the 
French, the most irascible people in the world, bore with the utmost 
impatience these marks of enmity, and eagerly longed for some 
occasion for an open rupture. When both sides were thus ripe for 
a quarrel, an opportunity was sure to present itself, and the petu- 
lant ill-temper of the dey furnished a causa belli perfectly legiti- 
mate. Upon some trivial dispute with the French consul, his 
highness so far forgot his dignity and his safety, as to strike him 
across the face with a fly-flap he held in his hand ; and this out- 
rage being followed by an attack on some French establishments 
near Bona, war was declared. A blockade commenced which 
continued for three years, greatly to the expense of France, but 
not much to the annoyance of the Algerines, who being able to 
draw boundless resources from the interior, treated the blockadin 
fleet with contempt, and at length fired on the ship of Admiral de 
la Bretonniere, which had approached their harbour bearing offers 
of accommodation. 

This unpardonable breach of the laws of legitimate warfare put 
all France in commotion. The national honour had been outraged 
in the most open manner, and it must be as openly vindicated. 
It was therefore resolved, not only to visit the authors of this 
crime with condign punishment, but also to take that opportunity 
of repairing the recent dismemberment of the French colonial 
possessions, by reducing Algeria itself toa province, and establish- 
ing there a permanent French supremacy. ‘This project pleased 
every body. The patriot exulted in the idea of rivalling, if not 
eclipsing the splendour of England in the East ; the philanthropist 
anticipated the blessings which would enure to Africa from Euro- 
pean civilisation ; and the speculatist already saw himself pos- 
sessed of the rich plain of the Metidja, and the orange-gardens of 
Koleah and Blidah, whose fame had even at that time penetrated 
to Paris, and had there excited a mania for foreign acquirements 
not unlike that which raged in the days of Law and the Missis- 
sippi Scheme. 

aving thus determined upon the subjugation of Algeria, 
neither pains nor money were spared to insure the success of the 
expedition. The minister of war, the Count de Bourmont, with 
more heroism than he afterwards thought proper to display in 
the course of the campaign, placed himself at its head; and on 
the 28th of May, 1830, the army effected an undisturbed disem- 
barkation at Sidi-El-Ferruch, a small promontory about five 
leagues to the west of Algiers. 
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As the projects of the French embraced occupancy as well as 
conquest, and an attempt at ‘ colonisation made easy, by the aid 
of wealth and science, the ingredients of the immense host thus 
poured forth upon Africa were necessarily very miscellaneous, 
and even chaotic in their character. Engineers to map out the 
country; savans to philosophise on their discoveries; antiquarians 
to search after Roman relics; farmers, fond of experimentising, 
to cultivate the land as it was conquered; emigrants with their 
title-deeds to farms yet in the future tense firmly secured in their 
knapsacks, mingled with the more regular elements of an invad- 
ing army: while crutches for the disabled, wooden legs for the 
mutilated, and air balloons for the adventurous, bore witness to 
the foresight and ingenuity of the Parisian war-office. 

The first military operations on the African coast took place on 
the same day that the army disembarked. A small fort on the 
promontory appeared to the French engineers to present an ob- 
stacle which must be overcome. Approaches were made in form 
—a storming party threw themselves, with promising bravery, on 
the breach as soon as practicable—but alas! parturiunt montes, 
and the young aspirants for fame received more raillery than 

raise when they emerged with the garrison—two hens and a 
tter of puppies! 

But more formidable enemies were not wanting, and soon 
made themselves felt, though not seen. It was the policy of the 
dey to allow the French to land, for the sake of plundering their 
baggage after he should have beaten them; but it formed no part 
of es design to allow them to sleep in peace when that landing was 
effected. As night drew on, the tired soldiers addressed themselves 
to repose—but in vain. Continual alarms prevented their closing 
their eyes. Sentries mistook their comrades for Bedouins; par- 
tial attacks were made from time to time upon detached portions 
of the line; out-posts were surprised; and at length the confusion 
became so great, and the casualties so numerous, that if it had 
been January instead of June, the consequences would have been 
very serious. It would, perhaps, have been happy for Hassein 
Pasha if he had persevered in this mode of warfare. It was suited 
to his resources, his talents, and his troops. But he had formed 
an inordinate estimate of his own military skill, and resolved to 
risk his fortunes in a battle. 

The plain of Staweli appeared to offer considerable advantages 
as a theatre for this combat. Somewhat elevated above Sidi-El- 
Ferruch, it afforded the Mussulmans the opportunity of charging 
down hill—a consideration of no slight moment in the onset of 
troops, each man of whom fought as his own fancy or fortune 
directed him, and who despised regular manceuvres as much as 
the Highlanders at Preston-Pans. 
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The French army consisted of three divisions, each of which 
was, about four o’clock in the morning of the 17th of June, 
simultaneously attacked by the enemy; and on each wing the 
success of the Turks was at first decisive. Against the left the 
charge was led most gallantly by the Aga in person, at the head 
of his Janissaries. Urging their horses at full speed down the 
declivity, and leaping the barricade, behind which the French 
were entrenched, in a style which Lord Gardiner might envy, 
their first onset was irresistible; and if it had not been for the 
opportune arrival of General D’Arcine, with the 29th, the for- 
tune of the day might have been different, and ‘ Flodden had 
been Bannockburn!’ On the right, too, the Bey of Constantina, 
by creeping up some small ravines clothed with brushwood, 
approached unperceived within a hundred yards of the French 
line, and all but achieved the capture of a park of artillery which 
was there posted. 

But among undisciplined troops there is no surer prelude to 
ruin than a partial success, and at this moment General Lahitte— 
for the Count de Bourmont had contented himself with surveying 
the action from the beach with the aid of a leaseoteall on 


himself the responsibility of ordering the whole of the right wing 
to advance in echelon, so as to coop up the Arab army between 


the two French divisions. This movement was completely suc- 
cessful, although the left forgot to act merely as a pivot, and ad- 
vanced simultaneously with the right. This error, which, with 
more skilful antagonists might have been fatal, had in fact a 
happy result; and the barbarians, broken and disheartened, re- 
treated in the utmost disorder. The French army bivouacked 
for the night in the Algerine camp; and if their general had 
neg on immediately to Algiers, there is little doubt he would 
ave carried it by a coup-de-main. 

But the Count de Bourmont was not a prompt, nor, as we have 
already hinted, a very courageous soldier. The battle of Staweli 
was fought and won on the 17th of June, at the distance of only 
four leagues from Algiers, but it was not till the 28th that the 
French army was ordered to take Mount Bujareah, the summit of 
which commanded the capital. This important position was car- 
nied in a night skirmish, and rapid preparations were now made 
for investing Algiers itself. No nation im the world excels France 
in military engineering ; and at daybreak on the 4th of July, the 
batteries of De Bourmont opened their fire at point-blank distance 
upon the devoted city, with splendid precision and effect. The 
dey and his janissaries fought like lions; but the fortifications of 
Algiers on the land side, erected merely with a view to the rude 
assaults of insurgent Arabs, were quite unfitted to withstand a 
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scientific attack—and the issue of the combat was not for a moment 
doubtful. By nine o’clock, the fire from the emperor’s fort, which 
overhung the town, was silenced ; and the French engineers had 
already broken ground for new works against the remaining strong- 
hold—the Kassaubah—when a flag of truce from the dey an- 
nounced that he had abandoned the hopeless conflict, at sus- 
pended further operations. 

The terms which were granted the unfortunate old pirate, were 
more clement than he could reasonably have expected. His per- 
sonal property was secured to him, and he was permitted to retire 
to Naples, which he chose for his future residence. One article of 
the convention concluded on this occasion is important ; as it 
must influence our opinion of the subsequent conduct of the French 
in Algeria. It is to this effect—‘ The exercise of the Moham- 
medan religion shall remain free : the liberty of the inhabitants 
of all classes, their religion, property, commerce, and in- 
dustry, shall receive no injury ; their women shall be respected; 
the general takes this on his own responsibility.’ 

Algiers being thus reduced, and the dey expelled, the French 
began to congratulate each other on their conquest ; to’survey its 
resources, and to deliberate as to its future fate. No great acumen, 
however, was requisite in the opinion of the politicians of Paris to 
mark out their future course. The end was obvious, and the 


means easy. _— must be colonised. The Arabs must be 


flattered or forced into submission ; and European energy with 
the aid of science, must supply the ravages or the lethargy of bar- 
barism. True, they argued, we have hitherto been unfortunate in 
our colonies ; they have been one by one wrested from us by the 
arms or jealous diplomacy of other states ; but here we have 
nothing to fear. England, the only power able to molest us, feels 
secure in the possession of Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu, and will 
view with indifference our acquirements in the west. If Algeria is 
not, as Egypt, on the high road to India, or to any mighty em- 
porium of wealth, still it enjoys redeeming advantages. Tae. 
leon himself would not have disdained a country so rich in tropical 
productions, at the distance of only three days’ sail from Marseilles. 
Once let us establish our Nouvelle France on the other side of 
the Mediterranean, and who shall limit our empire ? Who can 
calculate the results that will flow from such a virgin field for 
wealth and enterprise ? 

These were bright and not unnatural hopes—yet how signally 
have they failed ! Since the capture of Algiers, in 1830, the 
north of Africa, instead of conferring riches and prosperity upon 
France, has been a constant object of anxiety and disappointment, 
and an incessant drain on her resources. The profound tranquillity 
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which has reigned in Europe, has alone enabled her to maintain 

in Algeria 100,000 troops, with any regard to prudence. We 
could almost venture to predict, that in the event of a continental 
war, she would be compelled, before six months elapsed, to 
abandon all her African interior possessions to the Arab tribes she 
is now endeavouring to crush, 

It is the coast alone that is at present conquered. Oran, Algiers, 
Bona, Phillipville, Constantina are hers—but at the distance of 
ten miles from any of these towns the farmer cannot visit his 
cattle ; the husbandman cannot till his ground, without the pro- 
tection of a patrol—and not even then without a very fair 
chance of being riddled by a bullet, or being dismembered by 
a yataghan.* And this is the state of things after an occupation 

‘ for fifteen years—after the expenditure of money France can ill 
afford to spare from her internal economy—and after the perpe- 
tration, on both sides, of outrages which humanity shudders to 
remember ! 

That, as far as the Algerines were concerned, the French were 
justified in expelling the dey, and in taking possession of those 
territories to which he had a rightful claim, we are prepared to 
admit. A piratical state has a caput lupinum, and may be exter- 
minated by the first who is sufficiently powerful; nay, he who 
accomplishes the feat is entitled to the gratitude of the rest of the 
civilised world.f England might with equal fairness have an- 
nexed Algiers to her colonial possessions in 1816 ; and that we 
did not, resulted, perhaps, more from a cautious regard to the 
national reputation, than from a consideration of the best interests 
of Europe. England felt at that period all the conscious pride of 
the popular school-boy. We had ‘tamed the pride’ of the over- 
grown bully of Europe, and we felt unwilling to hazard our well- 





* “Nulne peut se hazarder 4 une certaine distance sans étre armé jusqu’aux 
dents. On va chercher de l'eau 4 la fontaine voisine, le fusil sur l’epaule; on se 
visite l’arme au bras d’une propriété 4 l'autre. Cette impossibilité de se trans- 
porter 4 la7moindre distance, sans étre accompagné d’une escorte est un supplice 
indefinissable et qui ne permet pas de se croire un seul instant dans un pays 
civilizé.” ‘Rapport, &c., par M. Blanqui,’ p. 17. 

+ The arrogance of the Algerines, and the amount of contribution they levied 
from different states as a species of blackmail, is most surprising. And it is 
curious to observe the effect of mutual jealousy among the continental powers in 
elevating to such factitious importance a mere den of robbers. France indeed, 
since the time of Henry IV. paid no tribute except under colour of rent for the 
coral banks of Bona; and the Roman states enjoyed an equal freedom. Turkey, 
too, prohibited any depredations on Austrian or Russian vessels. But Sweden, 
Denmark, Portugal, Tuscany, the Two Sicilies, Sardinia, and Hanover, paid very 
heavily for the nominal friendship of the dey; and it is a disgraceful fact that 
England, even so lately as 1806 made him a present of 600/. whenever she 
changed her consul, an event which of course the Algerian government contrived 
ws render tolerably frequent.”—Vide ‘ L’Algérie,’ par Baron Baude, vol. i. p. 
264. 
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earned character by any achievements, the motives of which 
might be questioned. Perhaps, too, the reflection, that while we 
retained our possessions in the Mediterranean, we might securely 
abandon the north-western coast of Africa, was not without its 
influence in strengthening this commendable coyness. 

France, however, had the advantage of being entirely unfet- 
tered by the trammels of propriety. She had no character to 
lose; and therefore did not hesitate to seize the opportunity of 
enriching herself, by spoiling the Philistines. And, under the 
circumstances, she decided rightly. Her colonisation, as well as 
reduction, of Algiers and its circumjacent territory, cannot, we 
think, be censured by even a severe moralist. But we can go no 
further. Qui non habet ille non dat. The dey of Algiers had 
neither right nor title (not even that of seignorial possession) to 
the country south of the plain of the Metidja; and we must con- 
fess our sympathy with the efforts the Kabyles of the high- 
lands, and the Bedouins of the plains, are making to preserve 
that independence which they have enjoyed so long ; and which 
would seem intended by Providence to be a kind of birthright to 
the inhabitants of such regions, as a partial compensation for the 
rugged and nomadic life they are destined to lead. 

But their opposition would have long ago succumbed under 
the immense resources brought to bear against them, if they had 
not possessed a leader who had influence among them sufficient 
to organise that partial degree of combination which alone is 
suited to their genius. Unfortunately for France, such a man 
appeared at the precise moment when his presence became indis- 
pensable, if the Arabs were to offer any effectual resistance. His 
name is familiar to all the world. There are few, indeed, who 
have not heard of Abd-el-Kader. 

The father of this extraordinary man was a marabout of great 
celebrity, and lineally descended from Muley Abd-el-Kader, who 
is reverenced among the Arabs as the Elisha of Mahomet. His 
mother too, who is still alive, is remarkable for her grace and intelli- 
gence, and the young Abd-el-Kader enjoyed the advantage of an 
extremely cultivated Eastern education. While yet a mere youth 
he thoroughly understood the character of his countrymen, and 
used every effort to obtain that reputation for sanctity, without 
which he knew no permanent influence among the Arab tribes 
could be hoped for ; and to which his position as a marabout and 
a pilgrim to Mecca entitled him to aspire. 

On the death of his father, in 1836, the happy effects of this 
foresight and youthful austerity were immediately perceptible. 
He was unanimously elected emir of his own tribe ; and when he 
unfurled the banner of Mahomet, proclaimed a holy war, and under- 
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took to drive the unbelievers from Africa, immense masses of 
tribes crowded to his standard from every quarter ; and the young 
sultan was enabled to commence that determined opposition to the 
French arms, the issue of which is even yet doubtful, and which 
has fixed on him the attention of the whole world. His career 
since that epoch has been chequered with disasters, but has been on 
the whole successful. It is evidently not his policy to risk his 
undisciplined troops in pitched battles against the French, and 
accordingly he has seldom attempted it ; and in the few instances 
in which he has, even when supported, as in Italy, by the neighbour- 
ing empire of Morocco, a signal defeat has been his fate. But in vain 
have general after general attempted his destruction. A victory 
however decisive has failed to crush him—has been barren of the usual 
consequences. In some quarter where he is least expected, the 
ubiquitous emir is certain to reappear after the apparent demoli- 
tion of his forces ; to revenge himself for his previous discomfiture 
by some coup de main at once rash and successful, and to vanish as 
suddenly when his exploit is achieved : while the editor of the 
‘ Moniteur Algerien’ endeavours, with the legerdemain of a French 
annalist, to turn defeat into victory, and a rapid retreat into a daring 
razzia! The butcheries of Clauzel, Barthezéne, and Savary— 
the courteous urbanity and judicious measures of Lamoriciére— 
and the pompous manifestoes of Bugeaud have proved equally in- 
efficacious. Not only in the more distant provinces, such as Oran 
aud Constantina, but even in the immediate vicinity of Algiers 
itself, ebullitions and outbreaks of the most dangerous character are 
continually occurring, and every thing evidences the determination 
of the Mussulmen to shake off the hated yoke of the French on 
the earliest opportunity. 

The ‘ Journal des Debats’ of the 12th of December, 1845, con- 
tains an instructive exposition of this hostility, from the mouth of 
Mohammed Abdallah, when a prisoner under sentence of death. 
He had been convicted of instigating revolt among the Beni- 
Zoug-Zougs, and was at one time supposed to be the famous 
Bou-maza, though afterwards nuulank to be only that chief- 
tain’s brother. The prisoner enumerates thirty-four different 
tribes who had duheak their faith to his brother, who is, in fact, 
(though this has been denied), one of Abd-el-Kader’s numerous 
emissaries ; and on being asked what had his countrymen to 
complain of on the part of the French, made this reply: ‘ The 
Arabs detest you because you are of a different religion; because 
you are strangers; because you now take possession of their 
country, and to-morrow will demand their virgins and their 
children. They said to my brother, lead us, and let us recom- 
mence the war. Every day which passes consolidates the Chris- 
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tians. Let us have done with them at once” ‘ Whatever you may 
say,’ rejoined the mortified official, ‘ there are many Arabs who 
appreciate and are devoted to us? ‘There is but one God,’ 
was the answer of the obstinate catechumen, ‘ my life is in His 
hands, and not in yours. I shall, therefore, speak candidly. 
Every day you find Mussulmen come to tell you that they are 
neil to you, and that they are your faithful servants. Do not 
believe them ; they lie through fear or through self-interest. If 
you were to give every Arab a slice of roast meat every day, 
which they love so well, cut from your own flesh, they onl 
not the less detest you; and every time that a chief arises whom 
they believe capable of vanquishing you, they will all follow 
him, were it proposed to attack you in Algiers itself.’ ‘Do you 
not believe,’ persisted his interrogators, ‘ that the Arabs will tire 
of dying for an enterprise which can never have any chance of 
success ” But the question remained unanswered: refusing to 
be baited any longer, the prisoner wrapped himself up in his 
haick, and relapsed into that obstinate silence from which it is 
hopeless to attempt to arouse a child of the desert. 

To this account of the state of the French prospects in Al- 
geria, we give implicit credit; for the course of events during the 
period of their occupation, bears with it concurrent testimony. 
The speculative dreams to which the African expedition in 1830 
gave birth have faded away. Algeria is yet an unsubdued, 
an uncolonised, and an unproductive country. 

It would have been vexatious if the gallant Arabian, who has 
directed this opposition, had been either ugly or ferocious; and 
we are happy to be able to acquaint our readers, on the 
authority of M. de France (to whom we owe an apology for this 
tardy notice), that he is by no means either the one or the other. 
That gentleman has detailed his adventures among the Arab 
tribes, after having been taken prisoner while absent from his 
ship on a shooting party, in a simple and unaffected style which 
adds to the interest of his story. The following is his portait of 
Abd-el-Kader, which, considering it is from the pen of a French- 
man and a captive, is sufliciently attractive. 


“ Abd-el-Kader is little, being not more than five-feet high ; his 
face long, and of excessive paleness ; his large black eyes are mild and 
caressing ; his mouth small and graceful; his nose aquiline. His 
beard is thin, but very black. He wears a small moustache, which 
gives his features, naturally fine, and benevolent, a martial air which 
becomes him exceedingly. The ensemble of his physiognomy is sweet 
and agreeable. M. Bravais has told me that an Arab chief, whose 
name I have forgotten, being one day on board the ‘ Loiret,’ in the 
captain’s state-room, on seeing the portrait of a woman, Isabeau de 
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Baviere, whom the engraver had taken to personify Europe, exclaimed, 
‘There is Abd-el-Kader.’ Abd-el-Kader has beautiful small hands and 
feet, and displays some coquetry in keeping them in order. He is 
always washing them. While conversing, squatted upon his cushions, 
he holds his toes in his fingers, or, if this posture fatigues him, he begi 
to pare the bottom of the nails with a knife and scissors of which the 
mother-of-pearl handle is delicately worked, and which he constantly 
has in his hands. 

“ He affects an extreme simplicity in his dress. There is never any 
gold or embroidery upon his bernous.* He wears a shirt of very fine 
linen, the seams of which are covered with a silken stripe. Next to his 
shirt comes the haick.t He throws over the haick two bernous of white 
wool, and upon the two white bernous a black one. A few silken tassels 
are the only ornaments which relieve the simplicity of his costume. He 
never carries any arms at his girdle. His feet are naked in his slippers. 
He has his head shaved, and his head-dress is composed of two or three 
Greek caps, the one upon the other, over which he throws the hood of 
his bernou.”’—p. 28. 


The testimony paid to M. de France to the courtesy, kindness 
and humanity of the emir, is equally strong. The cruelties 
indeed practised by the Arabs upon such unfortunate Christians 
as fall within their clutches are most revolting in their details; 
but it does not appear that their enormities are authorised, or even 
known by their sultan,} though doubtless his power rests on too 
precarious a tenure to enable him to hold the reins of discipline 
with too unyielding a hand. 

But, though Sidi-l-Hadj-Abd-el-Kader-Mahidin (which is his 
name in full) has been a very powerful obstacle to the progress 
of the French in Africa, he is by no means the only one with 
which they have had to contend ; and we are inclined to doubt 
whether if he had never existed they would have had better 
fortune ; or whether, if he were to be slain to-morrow, their suc- 
cess would be materially accelerated. 

Among the primary causes of the failure of the projected 
colonisation of the north of Africa, may be classed the profound 


* The bernous is a woollen mantle without sleeves, but with a hood. 

+ The haick is a covering of very thin wool, worn as a wrapper over the head 
and shoulders. 

¢ An English vessel had been wrecked off the African coast ; the crew were on 
the point of being sacrificed by the natives when a detachment opportunely ar- 
rived from Abd-el-Kader, the officer in command of which thus addressed the 
Arabs :—“ Unhappy people! What are you about ? In sacrificing these men you 
would commit a most wicked action—an offence against God. Dread then the 
anger of your sultan. These sailors are not of the same religion as our enemies, 
the French ; on the contrary, their prophet is acknowledged by ours.” So com- 
pletely overawed were these ignorant people, that their prisoners were conducted 
in safety to Abd-el-Kader, who, after furnishing them with clothes, &c., sent them 
to Gibraltar.—‘ Times’ Newspaper, 14th of January, 1846. 
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ignorance which prevailed among the French, on their first arrival, 
of the nature of the country in which they found themselves, 
Intoxicated with the reports of the fertility of Algeria, they for- 
got the unhealthiness which is usually its concomitant, and 
which, in fact, prevails in very many parts of the Regency toa 
fearful extent. Immediately south of Algiers lies the Sahel, 
which is an immense elevated tract of country, lying between the 
Mediterranean and the plain of the Metidja. Its surface is crowded 
with little valleys and intersected by deep ravines. Its general 
appearance is rugged, sterile, and broken. Here we find health 
indeed, though no greater susceptibility of culture than is 
afforded by similar mountainous regions. But, behind this 
stretches the vast plain of the Metidja, which science and 
combination might render available, but, which in its present 
state, confided to the isolated enterprise of individuals, is more 
fatal to life than even the Arab bullets.* 

The disappointment and reaction which followed the discovery 
of the insalubrity of the ‘ land of promise’ were greatly increased 
by the rash eagerness of the first emigrants to purchase land from 
the Mussulmen, though they did not understand the nature of the 
interests they were buying, and were, in fact, entirely ignorant of 
the tenure of real property among the Algerines. Dispositions of 
estates, entailed by a species of mortmain, were extremely common. 
M. Blanqui, who was deputed by L’Academie des Sciences at 
Paris to investigate the causes of the failure of colonisation in 
Algeria, informs us that those properties are called habous or en- 
gagés, of which the legal estate has been vested by some indivi- 
dual in an eleemosynary or other corporation, while the beneficial 
interest is reserved to himself and his successors, in some deter- 
minate line. The confusion which would flow from this separa- 
tion of the legal ownership from the actual enjoyment, in the 
alienation of land, may easily be imagined when we reflect, that 
in general its existence was unsuspected by the’ credulous emi- 
grant, and undisclosed by the roguish vendor! The effect of these 
improvident or fraudulent transactions has been to render the titles 
to property throughout the Regency extremely insecure; and this 


* “ Malheur au voyageur imprudent qui s’est aventuré sans guide et sans pré- 
caution sur ce terrain en apparence si uni et si facile 4 parcourir! S’il y aborde 
au temps des hautes herbes, il court le risque d’étre enseveli dans ces foréts de 
graminées colossales qui paraissent de loin un tapis de gazon: S’il y circule a 
l'époque des chaleurs de ]’été, la terre entr’ouverte lui envoie des bouffées de gaz 
pestilentiels qui donnent la fiévre et la mort : enfin, dans la saisons des pluies, 
tout se change en cloaques fangeux ou en marais profonds qui recélent autant de 
piéges et qui sont plus dangereux que la fiévre.”—‘ Algerie. Par M. Blanqui,’ p. 12. 
The attention of the French government has lately been ably called to the neces- 
sity of systematic cultivation. Vide Memoires au Roi sur la Colonisation de 
L’Algerie par L’Abbé Landmann. Paris. 1845. 
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combined with the destructive influence of malaria, has deprived 
France of that nucleus of enterprising and thriving colonists, with- 
out which any attempt to radiate over a more extended region 
must be futile, or at best unstable. 

But as if France had been determined to afford her infant 
colonies on the African coast no aid she could possibly withhold, 
she has thought fit to fetter their foreign traffic, by the perfect 
freedom of which they could alone have hoped to surmount their 
other disadvantages, with trammels which are only suited to a city 
in its maturity. The tariff which is only an incentive to the 
opulent traders of Marseilles, damps the enterprise of the Alge- 
res. They might well have imitated our example at Singapore, 
which, itself also formerly a mere nest of pirates, has, from the 
simple expedient of throwing open its ports, become a thriving 
city of 30,000 inhabitants: but the French, by establishing a 
douane before there was any commerce to tax, have rendered the 
first nugatory, and have paralysed the latter. 

The peculiarities of the people among whom they were thrown, 
presented additional difficulties to the French. ‘The features of 
the Arab character are strongly defined; and in a general way 
attach to the Kabyles, the Bedouins, the Beni Ammer, the Fiittahs, 
and all that host of tribes, with the names of which the despatches 
of Marshal Bugeaud have made us familiar. Avarice, restless- 
ness, treachery, and fanaticism: hospitality, hardihood, intelli- 
gence, and devotion, are some of the antagonistic traits which an 
Arab of the desert exhibits. In person, too, they all bear to each 
other a strong family resemblance. Well formed, clean limbed, 
muscular, and of middle stature, they are the very build for gue- 
rilla troops. Their complexion is of a clear olive tint, often deeply 
browned by exposure to the sun ; their eyes are dark and spark- 
ling; their hair black, coarse, and luxuriant. Their senses are 
sharpened by constant exercise to a degree rivaling the acuteness 
of the North American Indians. A Bedouin will hear the mur- 
muring of distant warfare, or detect in a cloud of dust an ap- 
proaching caravan, where a European is utterly at fault. So far 
from dreading war it is their choice and their pastime. An Ara- 
bian in his war-saddle would not exchange his seat for the soft- 
est divan in Persia. To slay a Christian he exultingly sacrifices 
his own life—for he well Sahowess that 


“ They that shall fall in march or fight, 
Are called by Allah to realms of light ; 
Where in giant pearls the houris dwell, 
And reach to the faithful the wine-red shell ; 
With their words so sweet, and their forms so fair, 
Their gazelle-like eyes, and their raven hair ; 
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Where the raptured ear may drink its fill 
Of the heavenly music of Izrahil ; 

And bending from Allah’s throne on high 
Is the Tree of Immortality !” 


Such is the crafty creed which the Koran inculeates; and the 
Moslem too often shames the Christian in his choice between the 
Future and the Present. 

Thus warlike in their tastes, the Arabs have thrown them- 
selves heart and soul into the melée. Religion and interest, duty 
and pleasure, point towards the same path; and it would require 
far more tact and circumspection than the French seem disposed 
to exert to divert them from its pursuit. 

But the truth is, that our volatile neighbours have not the 
gift of colonisation. They never have, and never will, succeed 
in attaching the affections of a foreign people. ‘The feelings of a 
nation, when conquered, are in a high state of irritation. That 
irritation must be allayed; but a Frenchman has neither tact nor 
perseverance to do so. Again; when once the solid fruits of 
victory have been obtained, a wise foe will refrain from glorying 
over its opponent; but a Frenchman’s vanity is stronger than his 

rudence, and the bombastic manifestoes of Bugeaud have use- 
baihy exacerbated the enmity of the emir and his followers. 
Once more: there is no feeling stronger in the Arab bosom than 
a veneration for domestic ties, and a regard for female purity. 
The French have violated the one, and have outraged the other;* 
and the result has been, a loathing hatred of French habits and 
domination which seems to leave no hope of conciliation. The 
war must now be one of extermination. The only alternative is 
that of abandonment—a measure that adverse circumstances may 
hereafter force France to embrace—but which we fear it would 
be vain to hope from her moderation or her magnanimity. 


* “Le grand argument,” says M. Blanqui, p. 101, “ des puritains Maures ou 


Arabes a toujours été la corruption de nos meeurs plutét que la differénce des 
deux religions.” 
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Art. IX.—Les Steppes de la Mer Caspienne, Le Caucase, 
La Crimée, et la Russie Méridionale. Voyage Pitioresque, 
Historique, et Scientifique. (Travels in the Steppes of the Cas- 
pian Sea, Southern Russia, &c.) By Xavier HoMMAIRE 
DE HELL. Paris. 1843—6. 


UnTIL very recently the most erroneous notions generally pre- 
vailed in this country on almost every particular concerning the 
internal condition of the Russian empire. Its remoteness, its vast 
territorial extent, the prodigious numerical strength of its armies, 
and the gorgeous profusion with which its travelled princes and 
nobles strewed all the roads of Europe with their gold, suggesting 
fabulous visions of the wealth that fed that astounding prodigality; 
—all this dazzled the imagination of our countrymen; and, as they 
had no very urgent motives for scrutinising the truth of such ap- 

arances, they were content to believe implicitly in their reality. 
if they looked to the political relations of Russia with other 
continental states, they found in them apparently all that was 
wanting to confirm their first impressions. How was it possible 
to doubt the intrinsic greatness of that power, by which the 
imperial eagle of France had been struck down when soaring 
at its pride of place ; a power whose haughty leadership was 
acknowledged, sometimes willingly, sometimes with reluctance, 
but acknowledged always by Austria and Prussia, and before which 
the lesser states of Europe cowered like whipped spaniels; a 
power that had reduced the once terrible Ottoman Porte to virtual 
vassalage, and that aspired to wrest the empire of India from the 
grasp of Great Britain? No; the might of Russia, saving only 
her maritime deficiencies, was admitted without question; and 
therein lay for her a source of real power of which she knew how 
to make the amplest profit. Possunt quta posse videntur is an 
adage never better understood than by the Russian government, 
and marvellous, indeed, has been its elaborate and successful 
cultivation of all the arts of imposture. Nor does the system end 
with the diplomacy of the empire. Barren of invention, the 
Muscovites are quick imitators; and the mendacious spirit that 
characterises their government, pervades likewise every phase 
and product of their spurious civilisation. To seem the thing it 
is not, is the grand problem of Russian existence, personal, social, 
and political. 

The sorry figure made by the Russian arms in their cumbrous 
efforts to put down the Polish insurrection of 1832, and their 
protracted and miserably inglorious contest with the Circassians, 
were not easily to be reconciled with preconceived opinions. The 
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credulous belief in the vastness of the tzar’s resources was shaken; 
but it was not until after the publication of the works of De 
Custine, Lacroix, and the author of the ‘ Revelations of Russia,’ 
that the delusion stood fully exposed. Most of our Trinculos of 
Western Europe have by this time begun to understand what a 
very shallow monster it 1s they took for a demigod; but if there 
be any whose easy good nature, or whose antiquated Tory pre- 
judices and sympathy with despotism, still cling to the old notions, 
let such persons refute if they can the weighty testimony of the 
volumes before us. Many of the most startling disclosures made 
by the authors we have named, and by others besides, are -here 
abundantly corroborated by a writer whose talents, industry, 
candour, good temper, and rare opportunities for acquiring in- 
formation on the subjects he treats of, entitle him to our highest 
confidence. 

M. Hommaire, a French civil engineer, was prompted by his 
zeal for science to visit Southern Russia in 1838, for the purpose 
of exploring the geological constitution of the Crimea, oa of the 
vast region of plains adjoining the Black Sea. His ultimate 
object was to arrive at positive data for the solution of the great 
question so long debated by physical geographers:—the rupture of 
the Bosphorus. The nature of his task soon obliged him to em- 
brace a larger field than he had at first contemplated, and to devote 
nearly five years to his researches in all directions, from the Danube 
to the Caspian, and as far south as the northern verge of the 
Caucasus. Twice in the course of his long sojourn, his profes-” 
sional services were employed on important matters by the Russian 
government, which conferred on him the temporary rank of 
colonel, rendered him on all occasions very useful aid towards 
promoting his comfort and facilitating his scientific labours, and 
finally marked its sense of his merit, by creating him a knight of 
the imperial order of St. Vladimir. Thus favoured by the local 
authorities, and gifted with the talismanic virtue that encompasses 
the possessor of tchin (rank), without which a man is less than 
nobody in Russia, his means of gathering authentic information 
on the condition of men and things in the tzar’s dominions, were 
such as can have fallen to the lot of few other travellers. He 
made excellent use of his opportunities; and in what spirit he has 
set down the result of his observations may be inferred from the 
following significant words of his preface:— 


“Our work is published under no one’s patronage ; we have kept 
ourselves independent of all extraneous influence; and in frankly 
pointing out what has seemed to us faulty in the social institutions of the 
Muscovite empire, we think we evince more gratitude for the hospitality 
afforded us in Russia than some travellers of our times, whose pages are 
filled only with flatteries as ridiculous as they are exaggerated.” 
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Madame Hommaire accompanied her husband in most of his 
expeditions, and as she bravely shared by his side, for five long 
years, the fatigues and hardships of the Scythian wilds, so she 
has also taken her part with him in the lighter labours of author- 
ship. To her graceful and lively pen we owe all the narrative 
part of the work, comprising the greater portion of the first two 
volumes. Is there not something extremely touching in these 
simple facts? Your critic, as some suppose, should be a wight of 
stoic mould, a sort of intellectual abstraction, regarding not the 
persons of authors, and mindful only of the quality of the work 
before him. Be this as it may, we will own that in this unobtru- 
sive picture of wedded fellowship, there lies for us a charm apart 
from, and surpassing, all mere literary or scientific excellence. 
The devoted wife, the helpmate true and helpful in all things, is 
a hallowed being in our eyes; and though we had never read a 
line of her inditing, nor knew whether or not she was a proficient 
in the writer’s art, we would not the less boldly aver that the 
native beauties of her mind would surely breathe their influence 
into her pages, making them redolent of kindly, pleasant, graceful 
thoughts and feelings. And so it is indeed with Madame Hom- 
maire’s narrative. It is before all things delightfully feminine; 
while perusing it, we seem not so much to read, as to listen to the 
conversation of an amiable and accomplished woman, who fascinates 
us as much by the manner as by the matter of what she relates. 
Her work abounds, too, with novel and curious details, which she 
seizes with instinctive delicacy of perception. She has great skill 
in communicating her own impressions and emotions to the reader; 
she tells a story trippingly and well, and her unaffected gaiety 
never deserts her, even when she speaks of those crosses and 
vexations incident to all travellers, and on which many of them, in 
the excess of their self-commiseration, are prone to descant some- 
what tediously. We will not delay our readers with further 
preface, but proceed to justify our encomiums by extracts. Here 
ls an amusing glimpse at the domestic habits of the great in 
Southern Russia: — 


“Two days afterwards we left Kherson, for the country seat of the 
marshal of the nobles, where a large party was already assembled. The 
manner in which hospitality is exercised in Russia, is very convenient, 
and entails no great outlay in the matter of upholstery. Those who 
receive visiters give themselves very little concern as to whether their 
guests are well or ill lodged, provided they can offer them a good table ; 
it never occurs to them that a good bed and a room provided with some 
articles of furniture, are to some persons quite as acceptable as a good 
dinner. Whatever has no reference to the comfort of the stomach, lies 
beyond the range of Russian politeness, and the stranger must make up 
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his account accordingly. As we were the last comers, we fared 
very queerly in point of lodging, being thrust four or five of us into one 
room, with no other furniture than two miserable bedsteads; and there 
we were left to shift for ourselves as wecould. The house is very hand- 
some in appearance; but for all its portico, its terrace, and its grand 
halls, it only contains two or three rooms for reception, and a few 
garrets, graced with the name of bedrooms. Ostentation is inherent in 
the Russian character, but it abounds especially among the petty nobles, 
who lavish away their whole income in outward show. They must have 
equipages with four horses, billiard-rooms, grand drawing-rooms, pianos, 
&ec. And if they can procure all these superfluities, they are quite con- 
tent to live on mujik’s fare, and to sleep in beds without anything in the 
shape of sheets. 

“ Articles of furniture, the most indispensable, are totally unknown in 
the dwellings of most of the second-rate nobles. Notwithstanding 
the vaunted progress of Russian civilisation, it is almost impossible to 
find a basin and ewer in a bedroom. Bedsteads are almost as great 
rarities, and almost invariably you have nothing but a divan on which 
you may pass the night. You may deem yourself singularly fortunate 
if the mistress of the mansion thinks of sending you a blanket and a 
pillow; but this is so unusual a piece of good luck that you must never 
reckon upon it. In their own persons the Russians set an example of 
truly Spartan habits, as I had many opportunities of perceiving during 
my stay in the marshal’s house. No one, the marshal himself not ex- 
cepted, had a private chamber ; his eldest daughter, though a very ele- 
gant and charming young lady, lay on the floor, wrapped up in 4 
cloak like an old veteran. His wife, with three or four young children, 
passed the night in a closet that served as boudoir by day, and he him- 
self made his bed on one of the divans of the grand saloon. As for the 
visiters some slept on the billiard-table ; others, like ourselves, scrambled 
for a few paltry stump-bedsteads, whilst the most philosophical wore 
away the night in drinking and gambling. 

‘** I say nothing as to the manner in which the domestic servants are 
lodged ; a good guess as to this matter may be easily made from what 
I have just said of their masters. Besides, it is a settled point in Russia 
never to take any heed for servants; they eat, drink, and sleep, how 
and where they can, and their masters never think of asking a word 
about the matter. The family whose guests we were was very large, 
and furnished us with themes or many a remark on the national usages, 
and the notions respecting education that are in vogue in the empire. 
A Swiss governess is an indispensable piece of furniture in every house 
in which there are many children. She must teach them to read, write, 
and speak French, and play a few mazurkas on the piano. No more is 
required of her ; for solid instruction is a thing almost unknown among 
the petty nobles, A girl of fifteen has completed her education if she 
can do the honours of a drawing-room, and warble a few French ro- 
mances. Yet I have met with several exceptions to this rule, foremost 
among which I must note our host’s pretty daughter Loubinka, who, 
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thanks to a sound understanding and quick apprehension, has acquired 
such a stock of information as very few Russian ladies possess. 

« Tt is only among those families that constantly reside on their estates 
that we still find in full vigour all those prejudices, superstitions, and 
usages of old Russia, that are handed down as heir-looms from genera- 
tion to generation, and keep strong hold on all the rustic nobility. No 
people are more superstitious than the Russians ; the sight of two crossed 
forks, or of a saltcellar upset, will make them turn pale and tremble with 
terror. ‘There are unlucky days on which nothing could induce them 
to set out on a journey or begin any business. Monday especially is 
marked with a red cross in their calendar, and woe to the man who 
would dare to brave its malign influence. 

“Among the Russian customs most sedulously preserved is that of mutual 
salutations after meals. Nothing can be more amusing than to see all 
the persons round the table bowing right and left with a gravity that 
proves the importance they attach to a formality so singular in our eyes. 
The children set the example by respectfully kissing the hands of their 
parents. In all social meetings etiquette peremptorily requires that the 
young ladies, instead of sitting in the drawing-room, shall remain by 
themselves in an adjoining apartment, and not allow any young man 
to approach them. If there is dancing the gravest matron in the 
company goes and brings them almost by force into the ball-room. 
Once there they may indulge their youthful vivacity without restraint ; 
but on no pretext are they to withdraw from beneath the eyes of their 
mothers or chaperons. It would be ruinous to a young ‘ales reputa- 
tion to be canght in a téte-a-téte with a young man within two steps 
of the ball-room. But all this prudery extends no further than out- 
ward forms, and it would be a grand mistake to suppose that there is 
more morality in Russia than elsewhere. Genuine virtue, such as is 
based on sound principles and an enlightened education, is not very 
common there. Young girls are jealously guarded, because the practice 
is in accordance with the general habits and feelings of the country, and 
little reliance is placed in their own sense of propriety. But once 
married they acquire the right of conducting themselves as they please, 
and the husband would find it a hard matter to control their actions. 
Though divorces are almost impossible to obtain, it does not follow that 
all wives remain with their husbands ; on the contrary, nothing is more 
common than amicable arrangements between married people to wink 
at each other’s peccadilloes ; such conventions excite no scandal, and do 
not exclude the wife from society. One of these divorces I will mention, 
which is perhaps without a parallel in the annals of the civilised world. 

“A very pretty and sprightly young Polish lady was married to a 
man of great wealth, but much older than herself, and a thorough 
Muscovite in coarseness of character and habits. After two or 
three years spent in wrangling and plaguing each other, the ill- 
assorted pair resolved to travel, in the hopes of eseaping the intolerable 
sort of life they led at home. A residence in Italy, the chosen land of 
intrigues and illicit amours, soon settled the case. The young wife 
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eloped with an Italian nobleman, whose passion ere long grew so intense 
that nothing would satisfy him short of a legal sanction of their union, 
Divorces, as every one knows, are easily obtained in the pope’s dominions. 
Madame de K. had therefore no difficulty in causing her marriage to be 
annulled, especially with the help of her lord and master, who for the 
first time since they had come together, agreed with her heart and soul, 
Every thing was promptly arranged, and Monsieur carried his complai- 
sance so far as to be present as an official witness at Madame’s wedding, 
doubtless for the purpose of thoroughly making sure of its validity, 
Three or four children were the fruit of this new union; but the lady’s 
happiness was of short duration. Her domestic peace was destroyed b 
the intrigues of her second husband’s family ; perhaps, too, the Italian’s 
love had cooled ; be this as it may, after some months of miserable 
struggles and humiliations, sentence of separation was finally pronounced 
against her, and she found herself suddenly without fortune or protector, 
burdened with a young family, and weighed down with fearful antici- 
pations of the future. Her first step was to leave a country where such 
cruel calamities had befallen her, and to return to Podolia, the land of 
her birth. Hitherto her story is like hundreds of others, and I should 
not have thought of narrating it had it ended there ; but what almost 
surpasses belief, and gives it a stamp of originality altogether out of the 
common line, is the conduct of her first husband when he heard of her 
return. That brutal, inconstant man, who had trampled on all social 
decencies in attending at the marriage of his wife with another, did all 
in his power to induce her to return to his house. By dint of unwearied 
efforts and entreaties he succeeded in overcoming her scruples, and bore 
her home in triumph along with her children by the Italian, on whom he 
settled part of his fortune. From that time forth the most perfect har- 
mony subsists between the pair, and seems likely long to continue. I 
saw a letter written by the lady two or three months after her return 
beneath the conjugal roof ; it breathed the liveliest gratitude and the 
fondest affection for him whom she called her beloved husband.” 


Apropos to the chapter matrimonial here touched on, we find 
the following anecdote of General Khersanof, a man of great 
wealth, and son-in-law of the celebrated Hettman Platof:— 


“On entering the first salon we met the general, who immediately 
presented us to his two wives. But, the reader will say, is bigamy 
allowed among the Cossacks? Not exactly so; but if the laws and 
public opinion are against it, still a man of high station may easily 
evade both; and General Khersanof has been living for many years in 
open, avowed bigamy, without finding that his salons are the less fre- 
quented on account of such a trifle. In Russia, wealth covers every 
thing with its glittering veil, and sanctions every kind of eccentricity, 
however opposed to the usages of the land, provided it redeem them by 
plenty of balls and entertainments. Public opinion, such as exists in 
France, is here altogether unknown. The majority leave scruples of 


conscience to timorous souls, without even so much as acknowledging 
their merit. 
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« A man the slave of his word, and a woman of her reputation, could 
not be understood in a country where caprice reigns as absolute sove- 
reign. A Russian lady, to whom I made some remarks on this subject, 
answered naively, that none but low people could be affected by 
scandal, inasmuch as censure can only proceed from superiors. She was 
perfectly right, for, situated as the nobility are, who would dare to 
criticise and condemn their faults ?_ In order that public opinion should 
exist, there must be an independent class, capable of uttering its judg- 
ments without fearing the vengeance of those it calls before its bar; 
there must be a free country in which the acts of every individual may 
be impartially appreciated ; in short, the words justice, honour, honesty, 
and delicacy of feeling must have a real meaning, instead of being the 
sport of an elegant and corrupt caste, that systematically makes a mock 
of all things not subservient to its caprices and its passions. 

* ” * * 

“Tt is said that the two co-wives live on the best possible terms with 
each other. The general seems quite at his ease with respect to them, 
and goes from the one to the other with the same marks of attention and 
affection. His first wife is very old, and might be taken for the mother 
of the second. We were assured that being greatly distressed at having 
no children, she had herself advised her husband to make a new choice. 
The general fixed on a very pretty youag peasant working on his own 
property. In order to diminish the great disparity of rank between 
them he married her to one of his officers, who, on coming out of church, 
received orders to depart instantly on a distant mission from which he 
never returned. Some time afterwards the young woman was installed 
in the general’s brilliant mansion, and presented to all his acquaintance 
as Madame Khersanof.” 


The account Madame Hommaire gives of her visit to a Kal- 
muck prince and princess will surprise those whose notions of that 
people are dulvek from such travellers as Dr. Clarke, by whom 
they are described as among the most forbidding in aspect and 
features, and the most loathsome in habits of the whole human 
race. 


“ The little island belonging to Prince Tumene stands alone in the 
middle of the river. From a distance it looks like a nest of verdure 
resting on the waves, and waiting only a breath of wind to send it float- 
ing down the rapid course of Volga. But, as you advance, the land un- 
folds before you, the trees form themselves into groups, and the prince’s 
palace displays a portion of its white fagade, and the open galleries of 
its turrets. Every object assumes a more decided and more picturesque 
form, and stands out in clear relief, from the cupola of the mysterious 
pagoda which you see towering above the trees, to the humble kibitka 
glittering in the magic tints of sunset. The landscape, as it presented 
itself successively to our eyes, with the unruffled mirror of the Volga for 
its framework, wore a calm, but strange and profoundly melancholy 
character. It was like nothing we had ever seen before; it was a new 
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world which fancy might people as it pleased ; one of those mysterious 
isles one dreams of at fifteen after reading the ‘ Arabian Nights;’ a thing, 
in short, such as crosses the traveller's path but once in all his wan- 


derings, and which we enjoyed with all the zest of unexpected plea- 
sure.” 


After describing her courteous reception, and the slight shock of 
disappointment she experienced at finding so much that reminded 


her of Europe in the habitation of a real Kalmuck prince, she 
continues :— 


“ After the first civilities were over, I was conducted to a very hand- 
some chamber, with windows opening on a large verandah. I found init 
a toilette apparatus in silver, very elegant furniture, and many objects 
both rare and precious. My surprise augmented continually as | beheld 
this aristocratic sumptuousness. In vain I looked for any thing that 
could remind me of the Kalmucks ; nothing around me had a tinge of 
couleur locale ; all seemed rather to bespeak the abode of a rich Asiatic 
nawab; and with a little effort of imagination, I might easily have fancied 
myself transported into the marvellous world of the fairies, as I be- 
held that magnificent palace encircled with water, its exterior fretted 
all over with balconies and fantastic ornaments, and its interior all filled 
with velvets, tapestries, and crystals, as though the touch of a wand 
had made all these wonders start from the bosom of the Volga! And 
what completed the illusion was the thought that the author of these 
prodigies was a Kalmuck prince, a chief of those half-savage tribes that 
wander over the sandy plains of the Caspian Sea, a worshipper of the 
grand Lama, a believer in the metempsychosis; in short, one of those 
beings whose existence seems to us almost fabulous, such a host of mys- 
terious legends do their names awaken in themind. * * * * 

“ Prince Tumene is the wealthiest and most influential of all the 
Kalmuck chiefs. In 1815 he raised a regiment at his own expense, 
and led it to Paris, for which meritorious service he was rewarded with 
numerous decorations. He has now the rank of colonel, and he was the 
first of this nomade people who exchanged his kibitka for an European 
dwelling. Absolute master in his own family (among the Kalmucks 
the same respect is paid to the eldest brother as to the father), he em- 
ploys his authority only for the good of those around him. He possesses 
about a million desiatmes of land, and several hundred families, from 
which he derives a considerable revenue. His race, which belongs to 
the tribe of the Koshots, is one of the most ancient and respected among 
the Kalmucks. Repeatedly tried by severe afflictions, his mind has 
taken an exclusively religious bent, and the superstitious practices to 
which he devotes himself give him a great reputation for sanctity among 
his countrymen. An isolated pavilion placed at some distance from the 
palace is his habitual abode, where he passes his life in prayers and re- 
ligious conference with the most celebrated priests of the country. No 
one but these latter is allowed admission into his mysterious sanctuary; 
even his brothers have never entered it. This is assuredly a singular 
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mode of existence, especially if we compare it with that which he might 
lead amidst the splendour and conveniences with which he has embel- 
lished his palace, and which betoken a cast of thought far superior to 
what we should expect to find in a Kalmuck. This voluntary sacrifice 
of earthly delights, this ascetism caused by moral sufferings, strikingly 
reminds us of Christianity and the origin of our religious orders. Like 
the most fervent Catholics, this votary of Lama seeks in solitude, 
prayer, austerity, and the hope of another life, consolations which all his 
fortune is powerless to afford him! Is not this the history of many a 
Trappist or Carthusian? 

“ The position of the palace is exquisitely chosen, and shows a sense 
of the beautiful as developed as that of the most civilised nations. It is 
built in the Chinese style, and is prettily seated on the gentle slope of a 
hill about a hundred feet from the Volga. Its numerous galleries afford 
views over every part of the isle, and the imposing surface of the river. 
From one of the angles the eye looks down on a mass of foliage, through 
which glitter the cupola and golden ball of the pagoda. Beautiful 
meadows, dotted over with clumps of trees, and fields in high cultiva- 
tion, unfold their carpets of verdure on the left of the palace, and form 
different landscapes which the eye can take in at once. The whole is 
enlivened by the presence of Kalmuck horsemen, camels wandering here 
and there through the rich pastures, and officers conveying the chief’s 
orders from tent to tent. It is a beautiful spectacle, various in its de- 
tails, and no less harmonious in its assemblage. * * * * 

“At an early hour next day, Madame Zakarevitch came to accompany 
us to the prince’s sister-in-law, who, during the fine season, resides in 
her kibitka in preference to the palace. Nothing could be more agree- 
able to us than this proposal. At last then I was about to see Kalmuck 
manners and customs without any foreign admixture. On the way I 
learned that the princess was renowned among her people for extreme 
beauty and accomplishments, besides many other details which con- 
tributed further to augment my curiosity. We formed a tolerably large 
party when we reached her tent, and as she had been informed of our 
intended visit, we enjoyed, on entering, a spectacle that far surpassed 
our anticipations. When the curtain at the doorway of the kibitka was 
raised, we found ourselves in a rather spacious room, lighted from above, 
and hung with red damask, the reflection from which shed a glowing 
tint on every object; the floor was covered with a rich Turkey carpet, 
and the air was loaded with perfumes. In this balmy atmosphere and 
crimson light we perceived the princess seated on a low platform at the 
further end of the tent, dressed in glistening robes, and as motionless as 
an idol. Some twenty women in full dress, sitting on their heels, 
formed a strange and particoloured circle round her. It was like no- 
thing I could compare it to but an opera scene suddenly got up on the 
banks of the Volga. When the princess had allowed us time enough 
to admire her, she slowly descended the steps of the platform, approached 
us with dignity, took me by the hand, embraced me affectionately, and 
led me to the place she had just left. She did the same by Madame 
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Zakarevitch and her daughter, and then graciously saluting the persons 
who accompanied us, she motioned them to be seated on a large divan 
opposite the platform. No mistress of a house in Paris could have 
done better. When every one had found a place, she sat down beside 
me, and through the medium of an Armenian, who spoke Russian 
and Kalmuck extremely well, she made me a thousand compliments, 
that gave me a very high opinion of her capacity. With the Armenian’s 
assistance we were able to put many questions to each other, and not- 
withstanding the awkwardness of being obliged to have recourse to an 
interpreter, the conversation was far from growing languid, so eager 
was the princess for information of every kind. The Armenian, who 
was a merry soul, constituted himself, of his own authority, grand mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, and commenced his functions by advising the 
princess to give orders for the opening of the ball. Immediately upon 
a sign from the latter, one of the ladies of honour rose and performed 
a few steps, turning slowly upon herself; whilst another, who remained 
seated, drew forth from a balalaika (an Oriental guitar) some melan- 
choly sounds, by no means appropriate to the occasion. Nor were the 
attitudes and movements of her companion more accordant with our 
notions of dancing. They formed a pantomime, the meaning of which 
I could not ascertain, but which, by its languishing monotony, ex- 
pressed any thing but pleasure or gaiety. The young figurante fre- 
quently stretched out her arms and knelt down as if to invoke some 
invisible being. The performance lasted a considerable time, during 
which I had full opportunity to scrutinise the princess, and saw good 
reason to justify the high renown in which her beauty was held 
among her own people. Her figure is imposing and extremely well- 
proportioned, as far as her numerous garments allowed me to judge. Her 
mouth, finely arched and adorned with beautiful teeth, her countenance, 
expressive of great sweetness, her skin, somewhat brown, but remark- 
ably delicate, would entitle her to be thought a very handsome woman, 
even in France, if the outline of her face and the arrangement of her fea- 
tures were only a trifle less Kalmuck. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
obliquity of her eyes and the prominence of her cheek-bones, she 
would still find many an admirer, not in Kalmuckia alone, but all the 
world over. Her looks convey an expression of the utmost gentleness 
and good-nature, and, like all the women of her race, she has an air of 
caressing humility, which makes her appearance still more winning. 

“ Now for her costume. Over avery rich robe of Persian stuff, laced 
all over with silver, she wore a light silk tunic, reaching only to the knee 
and open in front. The high corsage was quite flat, and glittered with 
silver embroidery and fine pearls that covered all the seams. Round her 
neck she had a white cambric habit shirt, the shape of which seemed to 
me like that of a man’s shirt collar. It was fastened in front by a dia- 
mond button. Her very thick, deep black hair fell over her bosom in 
two magnificent tresses of remarkable length. A yellow cap, edged with 
rich fur, and resembling in shape the square cap of a French judge. was 
set jauntily on the crown of her head. But what surprised me most in 
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her costume was an embroidered cambric handkerchief and a pair of 
black mittens. Thus, it appears, the produetions of our workshops find 
their way even to the toilette of a great Kalmuck lady. Among the 
princess’s ornaments I must not forget to enumerate a large gold chain, 
which, after being wound round her beautiful tresses, fell over her bosom, 
passing on its way through her gold earrings. Her whole attire, such 
as I have described it, looked much less barbarous than I had expected. 
The ladies of honour, though less richly clad, wore robes and caps of the 
same form ; only they had not advanced so far as to wear mittens. 

“The dancing lady, after figuring for half an hour, went and touched 
the shoulder of one of her companions, who took her place, and began 
the same figures over again. When she had done, the Armenian urged 
the princess that her daughter, who until then had kept herself concealed 
behind a curtain, should also give a specimen of her skill; but there was 
a difficulty in the case. No lady of honour had a right to touch her, 
and this formality was indispensable according to established usage. Not 
to be baffled by this obstacle, the Armenian sprang gaily into the middle 
of the circle, and began to dance in so original a manner, that every one 
enthusiastically applauded. Having thus satisfied the exigency of Kal- 
muck etiquette, he stepped up to the curtain and laid his finger lightly 
on the shoulder of the young lady, who could not refuse an invitation 
thus made in all due form. Her dancing appeared to us less wearisome 
than that of the ladies of honour, thanks to her pretty face and her timid 
and languishing attitudes. She in her turn ceed her brother, a 
handsome lad of fifteen, dressed in the Cossack costume, who appeared 
exceedingly mortified at being obliged to put a Kalmuck cap on his 
head in order to exhibit the dance in all its nationality. Twice he dashed 
his cap on the ground with a most comical air of vexation; but his 
mother rigidly insisted on his putting it on again. 

“The dancing of the men is as imperious and animated as that of the 
women is tame and monotonous; the spirit of domination displays itself 
in all their gestures, in the bold expression of their looks and their noble 
bearing. It would be impossible for me to describe all the evolutions 
the young prince went through with equal grace and rapidity. The 
elasticity of his limbs was as remarkable as the perfect measure observed 
in his most complicated steps. 

‘¢ After the ball came the concert. The women played one after the 
other on the balalaika, and then sang in chorus. But there is as little 
variety in their music as in their dancing. At last we were presented 
with different kinds of koumis and sweetmeats on large silver trays. 

“When we came out from the kibitka the princess’s brother-in-law 
took us to a herd of wild horses, where one of the most extraordinary 
scenes awaited us. The moment we were perceived, five or six mounted 
men, armed with long lassoes, rushed into the middle of the taboun (herd 
of horses), keeping their eyes constantly fixed on the young prince, who 
was to point out the animal they shouldseize. The signal being given, 
they instantly galloped forward and noosed a young horse with a long 
dishevelled mane, whose dilated eyes and smoking nostrils betokened in- 
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expressible terror. A lightly-clad Kalmuck, who followed them on foot, 
immediately sprang upon the stallion, cut the thongs that were throtling 
him, and engaged with him in an incredible contest of daring and agility. 
It would be impossible, I think, for any spectacle more vividly to affect 
the mind than that which now met our eyes. Sometimes the rider and 
his horse rolled together on the grass ; sometimes they shot through the 
air with the speed of an arrow, and then stopped abruptly, as if a wall 
had all at once risen up before them. . On a sudden the furious animal 
would crawl on its belly, or rear in a manner that made us shriek with 
terror, then plunging forward again in his mad gallop he would dash 
through the taboun, and endeavour in every possible way to shake off 
his novel burden. 

“ But this exercise, violent and dangerous as it appeared to us, seemed 
but sport to the Kalmuck, whose body followed all the movements of the 
animal with so much suppleness that one would have fancied that the 
same thought possessed both bodies. The sweat poured in foaming 
streams from the stallion’s flanks, and he trembled in every limb. As for 
the rider his coolness would have put to shame the most accomplished 
horsemen in Europe. In the most critical moments he still found him- 
self at liberty to wave his arms in token of triumph; and in spite of 
the indomitable humour of his steed, he had sufficient command over it 
to keep it almost always within the circle of our vision. At a signal 
from the prince, two horsemen, who had kept as close as possible to the 
daring centaur, seized him with amazing quickness and galloped 
away with him before we had time to comprehend this new manceuvre. 
The horse, for a moment stupified, soon made off at full speed, and was 
lost in the midst of the herd. These performances were repeated several 
times without a single rider suffering himself to be thrown. 

“ But what was our amazement when we saw a boy of ten years come 
forward to undertake the same exploit! They selected for him a young 
white stallion of geat size, whose fiery bounds and desperate efforts to 
break his bonds, indicated a most violent temper. 

“T will not attempt to depict our intense emotions during this new con- 
flict. This child, who like the other riders, had only the horse’s mane 
to cling to, afforded an example of the power of reasoning over instinct 
and brute force. For some minutes he maintained his difficult position 
with heroic intrepidity. At last, to our great relief, a horseman rode 
up to him, caught him up in his outstretched arm, and threw him on the 
croup behind him.” 


We pass over the account of that day’s dinner; its choice cook- 
ery, half Russian and half French; the rich service of plate ; the 
profusion of Spanish and French wines, and the toasts in honour 
of the Emperor of Russia and the King of France, &. &c. All 
this was in very good style, and common-place in the same pro- 
portion. After dinner the visiters proceeded to the mysterious 
pagoda, which had so much excited their curiosity. 


“The moment we set foot on the threshold of the temple, our ears 
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were assailed with a charivari, compared with which a score or two of 
great bells set in motion promiscuously, would have been harmony itself. 
It almost deprived us of the power of perceiving what was going on 
around us. The noise was so piercing, discordant, and savage that 
we were completely stupified, and there was no possibility of exchanging 
a word. 

“ The perpetrators of this terrible uproar, in other words the musicians, 
were arranged in two parallel lines facing each other ; at their head, in 
the direction of the altar, the high-priest knelt quite motionless on a rich 
Persian carpet, and behind them towards the entrance stood the ghephi, or 
master of the ceremonies, dressed in a scarlet robe and a deep-yellow 
hood, and having in his hand a long staff, the emblem, no doubt, of his 
dignity. The other priests, all kneeling as well as the musicians, and look- 
ing like grotesque Chinese in their features and attitudes, wore dresses of 
glaring colours, loaded with gold and silver brocade, consisting of wide 
tunics, with open sleeves, and a sort of mitre with several broad points. 
Their head-dress somewhat resembled that of the ancient Peruvians, 
except that instead of feathers they had plates covered with religious 
paintings, besides which there rose from the centre a long straight tuft 
of black silk, tied up so as to form a series of little balls, diminishing from 
the base to the summit. Below, this tuft spread out into several tresses 
which fell down on the shoulders. But what surprised us most of all 
was the musical instruments. Besides enormous timbrels and the 
Chinese tamtam, there were large sea-shells used as horns, and two 
huge tubes, three or four yards long, and each supported on two props. 
My husband ineffectually endeavoured to sound these trumpets; none 
but the stentorian lungs of the vigorous Mandschis could give them 
breath. If there is neither tune, nor harmony, nor method in the 
religious music of the Kalmucks, by way of amends for this every one 
makes as much noise as he can in his own way and according to the 
strength of his lungs. The concert began by a jingling of little bells, 
then the timbrels and tamtams struck up, and lastly, after the shrill 
squeakings of the shells, the two great trumpets began to bellow, and 
made all the windows of the temple shake. It would be impossible for 
me to depict all the oddity of this ceremony. Now indeed we felt that 
we were thousands of leagues away from Europe, in the heart of Asia, 
in a pagoda of the Grand Dalai Lama, of Thibet. 

“The temple, lighted by a row of large windows, is adorned with 
slender columns of stuccoed brickwork, the lightness of which reminds 
one of the graceful Moorish architecture. A gallery runs all round 
the dome, which is also remarkable for the extreme delicacy of its work- 
manship. Tapestries, representing a multitude of good and evil genii, 
monstrous idols and fabulous animals, cover all parts of the pagoda, and 
give it an aspect much more grotesque than religious. The veneration 
of the worshippers of Lama for their images is so great, that we could 
not approach these mis-shapen gods without covering our mouths with 
: handkerchief, lest we should profane them with an unhallowed 

reath. 
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“ The priests showed how much they disliked our minute examination 
of every thing, by the uneasiness with which they continually watched all 
our movements. Their fear, as we afterwards learned, was lest we should 
take a fancy to purloin some of those mystic images we scrutinised so 
narrowly ; certainly they had good reason to be alarmed, for the will 
was not wanting on our part. But we were obliged to content our- 
selves with gazing at them with looks of the most profound respect, 


consoling ourselves with the hope of having our revenge on a more 
favourable occasion.” 


Having borrowed so largely from the lady, we will now turn to 
her husband’s portion of the work.—His exposition of the per- 
nicious effects which prohibitive duties have wrought on both 
the trade and agriculture of Russia, is a very clear on convincing 
document. Though strongly inclined to epitomise it here, we 
resist the temptation, in the consciousness that additional argu- 
ments and illustrations in support of free trade doctrines are 
scarcely needed among us at this moment. The advocates of 
protection are not to be convinced by any reasoning ; fortunately, 
they are a minority and must yield to necessity. However, as 
the repeal of the corn laws must lead to extensive changes in our 
foreign trading relations, our author’s remarks on the commerce 
of the Black Sea deserve the serious attention of both parties, of 
those who hope for, and those who fear a great immediate influx 
of corn into our ports from the shores of Southern Russia. Both 
appear to entertain very exaggerated notions on this subject. The 
immense tracts of virgin soil possessed by Russia, and her com- 
mand of slave labour, will, it 1s assumed, enable her to produce 
cheap corn in unlimited quantity. This may be so, and the corn 
may rot on the ground for want of purchasers. Before it can 
reach the coast its price must be enormously enhanced by the cost 
of carriage over huge distances, through a country that can 
scarcely be said to have even the rudiments of a system of roads 
or internal navigation. Besides this, the Russian tariff reacts de- 
plorably on her own exports, especially on her corn trade; and it 
is a certain fact that agriculture is at this moment in a state of ex- 
treme depression in the most fertile governments of New Russia. 

Whenever any of the thousand festering evils that prey upon the 
body of the Muscovite empire are exposed to view, some fond ad- 
mirer of despotism gets up and tells us of the tzar’s enlightened 
views, the prodigious designs for the amelioration of his people with 
which his godlike brain is teeming, and so forth. This is mere slav- 
ish drivellmg. Some high and praiseworthy qualities Nicholas un- 
doubtedly inherits from nature, which not even the awful curse 
of his position can wholly extinguish ; but the best excuse which 
charity itself can offer for the manifold wickednesses perpetrated 
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by him directly and indirectly, is, that he is condemned to the 
most pitiable state of ignorance by the inevitable force of circum- 
stances. This ‘God on earth’ of sixty millions of men, as he is 
officially styled in the prayers prescribed for his soldiers, is a blind 
puppet in the hands of the most sordid jugglers. ‘The saddest 
of all things in Russia,’ says M. Hommaire, ‘is that the truth 
never finds its way to the head of the state, and that a public func- 
tionary would think himself undone if he divulged the real state 
of things: hence in all the documents, reports,and tables laid 
before the emperor, the fair side of the question is alone acknow- 
ledged, and the unfavourable is disguised.’ There is no hope for 
Russia in the wisdom of its government, which is actuated 1m its 
home administration by one fixed idea, that of effacing all local 
peculiarities however innocent or even vitally subservient to the 
general good, and reducing all the heterogeneous elements of the 
empire to one invariable standard. Uniformity is to be produced 
at all costs by the vulgar device of lopping and crushing down all 
things to the dead level of a slave population. Some of Nicholas’s 
wiser predecessors, his grandmother Catherine especially, occasion- 
ally deviated from their usual routine in this respect, as in the 
case of the German colonies in the south. Wherever this was 
done, there grew up palpable standing evidence of the great 
benefits to be derived from a liberal policy. Favoured by the 
reasonable immunities conferred on them, the industrious German 
and Bulgarian colonists became most valuable pioneers of civilisa- 
tion. They reclaimed the waste steppe and brought it under pro- 
fitable cultivation ; they offered to their Russian neighbours the 
best models these had yet seen of agriculture and quisden: and 
while they maintained themselves in rude plenty by their honest 
thrift, they contributed largely to the coffers of the state. They 
were never in arrear with their taxes, and what capital they accu- 
mulated was always employed in useful undertakings. When 
there was famine in the country, it was always to them the impro- 
vident Russians looked for the means of subsistence. It was with 
good reason that a German colonist said proudly to bis countryman 
Kohl, ‘ When the emperor comes into this country he cannot 
but rejoice to see us here: he must own it is to us that Russia 
owes the cultivation of the steppe.’ 

The most valuable immunity formerly enjoyed by the colonies 
was, that their relations with the state were managed in a direct 
and simple manner by a special committee, so that they were 
exempt from the villanous extortion and maladministration that 
afflicted the rest of the community. In almost any other country 
than Russia no one would have thought of disturbing a system 
that was found to work so well; but they manage things differ- 
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ently in St. Petersburg. For several years the government has 
been contriving measures to put its foreign subjects on the same 
footing with the crown serfs; the colonial committee was sup- 

ressed in 1841, and in less than two years several hundred fami- 
fies forsook their lands in consequence, and returned to Germany. 
‘ Sceing the corruption and venalty of the Russian functionaries,” 
says our author, ‘ this change of system will bring ruin upon the 
colonists. In spite of all the efforts and the good intentions of 
the government, when once the Germans are subjected to nearly 
the same laws as the crown serfs, they will no longer be able to 
save their property from the rapacity of their new rulers. 

The Russian nation is divided into two great classes: the aris- 
tocracy, who enjoy all the privileges, and the people who support 
all the burdens of the state. There is no middle class, though 
there are a million and a half of merchants and burghers capable 
of forming the nucleus of such a body, and needing only a word 
from the emperor’s lips to raise them to the position they are na- 
turally entitled to hold. But they wait in vain for that word; 
meanwhile, they‘are treated with the most arrogant disdain by the 
privileged rabble above them, who plunder wal maltreat them on 
all occasions. Nicholas has of late years shown a disposition to 
befriend them in some trifling particulars; but the only real ser- 


vice they require at his hands is permission to enjoy, in right of 
their pecuniary means and their useful calling, the same privileges 
which are conferred on the lowest clerk or a the public offices. 


Thissimple act of justice would go far to change the face of society in 
Russia ; it would augment and consolidate a most valuable body 
of men; it would gradually extinguish the abuses of the nobilia 
system; and it would immediately rid the public service of all 
dats useless underlings who now crowd it only with a view to 
acquire a footing among the privileged orders. 

The constitution of the Russian aristocracy is very peculiar, 
and is (next under despotism) the chief cause of the majority of 
those evils under which the country labours. 


“The first important modifications in the constitution of the noblesse 
were anterior to Peter the Great ; and Feodor Alexievitch, by burning 
the charters of the aristocracy, made the first attempt towards destroying 
the distinction which the boyards wanted to establish between the great 
and the petty nobles. It is a curious fact, that at the accession of the 
latter monarch to the throne most offices of state were hereditary in 
Russia, and it was not an uncommon thing to forego the services of a 
man who would have made an excellent general, merely because his 
ancestors had not filled that high post, which men of no military talent 
obtained by right of birth. Frequent mention has of late been made of 
the celebrated phrase, The boyars have been of opinion and the tzar has 
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ordained, and it has been made the theme of violent accusations against 
the usurpation of the Muscovite sovereigns. Historical facts demonstrate 
that the supposed power of the nobility was always illusory, and that the 
so much vaunted and regretted institution, in reality, served only to re- 
lieve the tzars from all personal responsibility. The spirit of resistance, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, was never a characteristic of the 
Russian nobility. No doubt there have been frequent conspiracies in 
Russia; but they have always been directed against the life of the reign- 
ing sovereign, and never in any respect against existing institutions. The 
facility with which Christianity was introduced into the country affords a 
striking proof of the blind servility of the Russian people. Vladimir 
caused proclamation to be made one day in the town of Kiev, that all 
the inhabitants were to repair next day to the banks of the Dniepr and 
receive baptism ; and accordingly at the appointed hour on the morrow, 
without the least tumult or show of force, all the inhabitants of Kiev 
were Christians. 

“ The existing institutions of the Russian noblesse date from the reign 
of Peter the Great. The innovations of that sovereign excited violent 
dissatisfaction, and the nobles, not yet broken in to the yoke they now 
bear, caused their monarch much serious uneasiness. The means which 
appeared to Peter best adapted for cramping the old aristocracy, was to 
throw open the field of honours to all his subjects who were not serfs. 
But in order to avoid too rudely shocking established prejudices, he made 
a difference between nobles and commoners as to the period of service 
entitling them respectively to obtain that first step which was to place 
them both on the same level. Having then established the gradations 
of rank and the conditions of promotion, and desirous of ratifying his 
institutions by his example, he feigned submission to them in his own 
person, and passed successively through all the steps of the scale he had 
appointed. 

“ The rank of officer in the military service makes the holder a gen- 
tleman in blood, that is confers hereditary nobility; but in the civil 
service this quality is only personal up to the rank of college assessor, 
which corresponds to that of major. 

“The individual once admitted into the fourteenth or lowest class 
becomes noble, and enjoys all the privileges of nobility as much as a 
count of the empire, with this exception only, that he cannot have vassals 
of his own before he has attained the grade of college assessor, unless 
he be noble born. 

“It results from this system that consideration is attached in Russia, 
not to birth, but merely to the grade occupied. As promotion from one 
rank to another is obtained after a period of service specified by the sta- 
tutes, or sooner through private interest, there is no college registrar (14th 
class), whatever be his parentage, but may aspire to attain precedence 
over the first families in the empire ; and examples of such ‘elevation 
are not rare. It must be owned, however, that the old families have 
more chance of advancement than the others: but they owe this ad- 
vantage to their wealth rather than to their personal influence. 

“With all the apparent liberality of this scheme of nobility it has, 
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ently in St. Petersburg. For several years the government has 
been contriving measures to put its foreign subjects on the same 
footing with the crown serfs; the colonial committee was sup- 

ressed in 1841, and in less than two years several hundred fami- 
fies forsook their lands in consequence, and returned to Germany. 
‘ Seeing the corruption and venalty of the Russian functionaries,” 
says our author, ‘ this change of system will bring ruin upon the 
colonists. In spite of all the efforts and the good intentions of 
the government, when once the Germans are subjected to nearly 
the same laws as the crown serfs, they will no longer be able to 
save their property from the rapacity of their new rulers. 

The Russian nation is divided into two great classes: the aris- 
tocracy, who enjoy all the privileges, and the people who support 
all the burdens of the state. ‘There is no middle class, though 
there are a million and a half of merchants and burghers capable 
of forming the nucleus of such a body, and needing only a word 
from the emperor’s lips to raise them to the position they are na- 
turally entitled to hold. But they wait in vain for that word ; 
meanwhile, they are treated with the most arrogant disdain by the 
privileged rabble above them, who plunder and maltreat them on 
all occasions. Nicholas has of late years shown a disposition to 
befriend them in some trifling particulars; but the only real ser- 


vice they require at his hands is permission to enjoy, in right of 
their pecuniary means and their useful calling, the same privileges 
which are conferred on the lowest clerk or — in the public offices. 


Thissimpleact of justice would go far to change the face of society in 
Russia; it would augment and consolidate a most valuable body 
of men; it would gradually extinguish the abuses of the nobiliar 
system ; and it would immediately rid the public service of alt 
those useless underlings who now crowd it only with a view to 
acquire a footing among the privileged orders. 

The constitution of the Russian aristocracy is very peculiar, 
and is (next under —— the chief cause of the majority of 
those evils under which the country labours. 


“The first important modifications in the constitution of the noblesse 
were anterior to Peter the Great ; and Feodor Alexievitch, by burning 
the charters of the aristocracy, made the first attempt towards destroying 
the distinction which the boyards wanted to establish between the great 
and the petty nobles. It is a curious fact, that at the accession of the 
latter monarch to the throne most offices of state were hereditary in 
Russia, and it was not an uncommon thing to forego the services of a 
man who would have made an excellent general, merely because his 
ancestors had not filled that high post, which men of no military talent 
obtained by right of birth. Frequent mention has of late been made of 
the celebrated phrase, The boyars have been of opinion and the tzar has 
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ordained, and it has been made the theme of violent accusations against 
the usurpation of the Muscovite sovereigns. Historical facts demonstrate 
that the supposed power of the nobility was always illusory, and that the 
so much vaunted and regretted institution, in reality, served only to re- 
lieve the tzars from all personal responsibility. The spirit of resistance, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, was never a characteristic of the 
Russian nobility. No doubt there have been frequent conspiracies in 
Russia; but they have always been directed against the life of the reign- 
ing sovereign, and never in any respect against existing institutions. ‘The 
facility with which Christianity was introduced into the country affords a 
striking proof of the blind servility of the Russian people. Vladimir 
caused proclamation to be made one day in the town of Kiev, that all 
the inhabitants were to repair next day to the banks of the Dniepr and 
receive baptism ; and accordingly at the appointed hour on the morrow, 
without the least tumult or show of force, all the inhabitants of Kiev 
were Christians. 

“ The existing institutions of the Russian noblesse date from the reign 
of Peter the Great. The innovations of that sovereign excited violent 
dissatisfaction, and the nobles, not yet broken in to the yoke they now 
bear, caused their monarch much serious uneasiness. The means which 
appeared to Peter best adapted for cramping the old aristocracy, was to 
throw open the field of honours to all his subjects who were not serfs. 
But in order to avoid too rudely shocking established prejudices, he made 
a difference between nobles and commoners as to the period of service 
entitling them respectively to obtain that first step which was to place 
them both on the same level. Having then established the gradations 
of rank and the conditions of promotion, and desirous of ratifying his 
institutions by his example, he feigned submission to them in his own 
person, and passed successively through all the steps of the scale he had 
appointed. 

“ The rank of officer in the military service makes the holder a gen- 
tleman in blood, that is confers hereditary nobility; but in the civil 
service this quality is only personal up to the rank of college assessor, 
which corresponds to that of major. 

“The individual once admitted into the fourteenth or lowest class 
becomes noble, and enjoys all the privileges of nobility as much as a 
count of the empire, with this exception only, that he cannot have vassals 
of his own before he has attained the grade of college assessor, unless 
he be noble born. 

“Tt results from this system that consideration is attached in Russia, 
not to birth, but merely to the grade occupied. As promotion from one 
rank to another is obtained after a period of service specified by the sta- 
tutes, or sooner through private interest, there is no college registrar (14th 
class), whatever be his parentage, but may aspire to attain precedence 
over the first families in the empire ; and examples of such ‘elevation 
are not rare. It must be owned, however, that the old families have 
more chance of advancement than the others: but they owe this ad- 
vantage to their wealth rather than to their personal influence. 

“With all the apparent liberality of this scheme of nobility it has, 
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nevertheless proved admirably subservient to the policy of the Muscovite 
sovereigns. The old aristocracy has lost every kind of influence, and its 
great families, most of them resident in Moscow, can now only protest, 
by their inaction and their absence from court, against the state of in- 
significance to which they have been reduced, and from which they have 
no chance of recovery. 

“Had it been necessary for all aspirants to nobility to pass through 
the wretched condition of the common soldier, it is evident that the 
empire would not possess one-tenth of its present number of nobles. 
Notwithstanding their abject and servile condition, very few commoners 
would have the courage to ennoble themselves by undergoing such a no- 
viciate, with the stick hanging over them for many years. But they 
had the alternative of the civil service, which led to the same result by a 
less thorny path, and offered even comparatively many more advantages 
to them than tothe nobles by blood. Whereas the latter, on entering 
the military service, only appear for a brief while for form’s sake in the 
ranks, become noncommissioned officers immediately, and officers in a 
few months, they are compelled in the civil service to act for two or 
three years as supernumeraries in some public office, before being pro- 
moted to the first grade. It is true, the preliminary term of service is 
fixed for commoners at twelve years, but we have already spoken of the 
facilities they possess for abridging this apprenticeship. 

“ But this excessive facility for obtaining the privileges of nobility, has 
given rise to a subaltern aristocracy, the most insupportable and oppres- 
sive imaginable ; and has enormously multiplied the number ef employés 
in the various departments. Every Russian, not a serf, takes service as 
a matter of course, were it only to obtain rank in the fourteenth class ; 
for otherwise, he would fall back almost into the condition of the slaves, 
would be virtually unprotected, and would be exposed to the continual 
vexations of the nobility and the public functionaries. Hence, many in- 
dividuals gladly accept a salary of sixty frances a year, for the permission 
to act as clerks in some department, and so it comes to pass that the 
subaltern employés are obliged to rob for the means of subsistence. 
This is one of the chief causes of the venality and the defective condi- 
tion of the Russian administrative departments. 

“Peter the Great’s regulations were excellent no doubt in the begin- 
ning, and hardly could that sovereign have devised a more efficacious 
means of mastering the nobility, and prostrating them at his feet. But 
now that the intended result has been amply obtained, these institutions 
require to be modified ; for, under the greatly altered circumstances of 
the country, they only serve to augment beyond measure the numbers of @ 
pernicious bureaucracy, and to impede the development of the middle 
class. To obtain admission into the fourteenth class, and become @ 
noble, is the sole ambition of a priest’s or merchant’s son, an ambition 
fully justified by the unhappy condition of all but the privileged orders. 
There is no country in which persons engaged in trade, are held in lower 
esteem than in Russia. They ere daily subjected to the insults of the 
lowest clerks, and it is only by dint of bribery they can obtgin the 
smallest act of justice. How often have I seen in the post stations, un- 
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fortunate merchants, who had been waiting for forty-eight hours and 
more, for the good pleasure of the clerk, without daring to complain. 
It mattered nothing that their papers were quite regular, the noble of 
the fourteenth class did not care for that, nor would he give them horses 
until he had squeezed a good sum out of the particularnii tcheoveiki, as 
he called them in his aristocratic pride. The same annoyances await the 
foreigner, who, on the strength of his passport, undertakes a journey 
without a decoration at his button hole, or any title to give him impor- 
tance. I speak from experience; for more than two years spent in traver- 
sing Russia, as a private individual, enabled me fully to appreciate the 
obliging disposition of the fourteenth class nobles. At a later period, 
being employed on a scientific mission by the government, I held suc- 
cessively the rank of major, lieutenant-colonel, and colonel ; and then I 
had nothing to complain of ; the posting-clerks, and the other employés 
received me with all the politeness imaginable. I never had to wait for 
horses, and as the title with which I was decked authorised me to dis- 
tribute a few cuts of the whip with impuuity, my orders were fulfilled 
with quite magical promptitude. 

“Under such a system, the aristocracy would increase without end in 
a free country. But it is not so in Russia, where the number of those 
who can arrive at a grade is extremely limited, the vast majority of the 
population being slaves. Thus the hereditary and personal nobility 
comprise no more than 563,653 males; though all free-born Russians 
enter the military or civil service, and remain at their posts as long as possi- 
ble; for once they have returned into mere private life they sink into mere 
oblivion. From the moment he has put on plain clothes, the most de- 
serving functionary is exposed to the vexations of the lowest subalterns, 
who then omit no opportunity of lording over their former superior. 

“ Such social institutions have fatally contributed to excite a most de- 
cided antipathy between the old and the new aristocracy; and the em- 
_ naturally accords his preference and his favours to those who owe 

im every thing, and from whom he has nothing to fear. In this wa 
the new nobles have insensibly supplanted the old boyars. But their 
places and pecuniary gains naturally attach them to the established govern- 
ment, and consequently they are quite devoid of all revolutionary tenden- 
cies, Equally disliked by the old aristocracy whom they have supplanted, 
and by the peasants whom they oppress, they are, moreover, too few in 
numbers to be able to act by themselves; and, in addition to this, the 
high importance attached to the distinctions of rank, prevents all real union 
or sympathy between the members of this branch of Russian — 
The tzar, who perfectly understands the character of this body, is fu 
aware of its venality and corruption; and if he honours it with his 
special favour, this is only because he finds in it a more absolute and 
blind submission than in the old aristocracy, whose ambitious yearn- 
ings after their ancient prerogatives cannot but be at variance with 
the imperial will. As for any revolutions which could possibly arise out 
of the discontent of this latter order, we may be assured they will 
never’ be directed against the political and moral system of the country; 
they will always be, as they have always been, aimed solely against 
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the individual at the head of the government. Conspiracies of this 
kind are the only ones now possible in Russia, and what proves this 
fact is, the impotence of that resentment the tzars have provoked on 
the part of the old aristocracy, whenever they have touched on the 
question of emancipating the serfs. 

“The tzars have shown no less dexterity than the kings of France 
in their struggles against the aristocracy, and they have been much 
more favoured by circumstances. We see the Russian sovereigns bent, 
like Louis XL. on prostrating the great feudatories of the realm; but 
there was this difference between their respective tasks, that the French 
nobles could bring armies into the field, and often did so, whereas 
the Russian nobles can only counteract the power of their ruler by 
secret conspiracies, and will never succeed in stirring up their peasants 
against the imperial authority. 

“ What may we conclude are the destinies in store for the Russian 
nobility, and what part will it play in the future history of the country? 
It seems to us to possess little inherent vigour and vitality, and we 
doubt that a radical regeneration of the empire is ever to be expected 
at its hands. The influence of Europe has been fatal to it. It has 
sought to assimilate itself too rapidly with our modern civilisation, 
and to place itself too rapidly on a level with the nations of the west. 
Its efforts have necessarily produced only corruption, demoralisation, 
and a factitious, superficial civilization, which, by bastardising the 
country, has deprived it of whatever natural strength it once possessed.” 


Every man in Russia has his price: that is the rule, and the 
exceptions, if any there be, are pitied and despised as instances of 
occentric folly. It will easily be imagined what the administra- 
tion of justice must be in a country where bribes avowedly con- 
stitute the chief part of the income of every office under the crown, 
and where the laws, 7. e. the imperial ukases, are so multitudinous 
and contradictory, that the judge can always avail himself of the 
strict letter of the law to warrant any decision he may pronounce, 
be it ever so absurd or iniquitous. It is but fair however to own 
that the quirks and subtleties of legal casuistry may sometimes by 


accident help to forward the righteous cause, as in the following 
curious instance : 


“In Alexander's reign the Jesuits had made themselves all-powerful 
in some parts of Poland. A rich landowner and possessor of six 
thousand peasants at Poltz, the Jesuit head-quarters, was so wrought 
on by the artful assiduities of the society that he bequeathed his whole 
fortune to it at his death, with this stipulation, that the Jesuits should 
bring up his only son, and afterwards give him whatever portion of the 
inheritance they should choose. When the young man had reached 
the age of twenty, the Jesuits bestowed on him three hundred peasants. 
He protested vehemently against their usurpation, and began a suit 
against the society ; but his father’s will seemed clear and explicit, and 
after having consumed all his little fortune, he found his claims dis- 
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owned by every tribunal in the empire, including even the general 
assembly of the senate. In this seemingly hopeless extremity he 
applied to a certain attorney in St. Petersburg, famous for his in- 
exhaustible fertility of mind in matters of cunning and chicanery. 
After having perused the will and the documents connected with the 
suit, the lawyer said to his client, ‘ Your business is done ; if you will 
promise me ten thousand rubles I will undertake to procure an imperial 
ukase reinstating you in possession of all your father’s property.’ The 
young man readily agreed to the bargain, and in eight days afterwards 
i was master of his patrimony. The decision which led to this sin- 
gular result rested solely on the interpretation of the phrase they shall 
give him whatever portion they shall choose, which plainly meant, as 
the lawyer maintained, that the young man was entitled exclusively to 
such portion as the Jesuits chose, i.e., to that which they chose and 
retained for themselves. The emperor admitted this curious explana- 
tion ; the son became proprietor of 5700 peasants, and the Jesuits were 
obliged to content themselves with the 300 they had bestowed on their 
ward in the first instance. Assuredly the most adroit cadi in Turkey 
could not have decided the case better.” 


In our author’s account of Astrakhan we meet with the fol- 
lowing highly interesting and novel fact and comment : 


“The Indians, who were formerly rather numerous in this city, have 
long since abandoned the trade for which they frequented it, and none 
of them remain but a few priests who are detained by interminable law- 
suits. But from the old intercourse between the Hindus and the Kalmuck 
women has sprung a half-breed now numbering several hundred indivi- 
duals, improperly designated Tatars. The mixed blood of these two 
essentially Asiatic races has produced a type closely resembling that of 
the European nations. It exhibits neither the oblique eyes of the Kal- 
mucks, nor the bronzed skin of the Indians ; and nothing in the charac- 
ter or habits of the descendants of these two races indicates a relationship 
with either stock. In striking contrast with the apathy and indolence 
of the population among which they live, these half-breeds exhibit in 
all they do the activity and perseverance of the men of the north. 
They serve as porters, waggoners, or sailors, as occasion may require, 
and shrink from no kind of employment however laborious. ‘Their 
white felt hats, with broad brims and pointed conical crowns, their tall 
figures, and bold, cheerful countenances, give them a considerable degree 
of resemblance to the Spanish muleteers.” 

“This result of the crossing of two races both so sharply defined is 
extremely remarkable and cannot but interest ethnologists. The Mongol 
is perhaps above all others the type that perpetuates itself with most 
energy, aud most obstinately resists the influence of foreign admixture 
continued through a long series of generations. We have found it in 
all its originality among the Cossacks, the Tatars, and every other 
people dwelling in the vicinity of the Kalmucks. Is it not then a most 
curious fact to see it vanish immediately under the influence of the 


Hindu blood, and produce instead of itself a thoroughly Caucasian type ? 
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Might we not thence conclude that the Caucasian is not a primitive type, 
as hitherto supposed, but that it is simply the result of a mixture, the 
two elements of which we must seek for in Central Asia, in those myste- 
rious regions of the great Tibetian chain which have so much occupied 
the inventive genius of ancient and modern writers?” 


We would fain continue our desultory extracts from this 
amusing and instructive work ; ee we should like to dwell 
on thesuccinct and luminous sketch of the history of the war waged 
by Russia against the brave mountainers of Circassia ; but space 
fails us. We must bid a reluctant farewell to our authors, hoping 
that the appearance of their promised work on Moldavia will 
soon afford us an opportunity of conversing with them again. 


Art. X.—Di un nuovo dipintoo fresco di Raffaello in Firenzi, 
Cenni di Pretro SELVATICO. Firenze. 1845.—pp. 18. 


ALTHOUGH this brochure falls without the usual scope of our 
critical notices, having been reprinted from an article which ap- 
peared in a late number of the ‘Revista,’ we avail ourselves of 
the opportunity it affords of returning to the fresco, whose recent 
discovery at Florence we were among the first to communicate 
to English connoisseurs. 

No city has had its public buildings and art more amply illus- 
trated than Florence, yet the church and convent of St. Onoftio 
have not obtained from Richa or other writers any satisfactory or 
minute details. When its secularisation took place in the end of 
the last century, the monastic buildings were converted into a 
silk establishment, and the refectory being the largest and most 
airy apartment, it was used for the worms to spin in. For this 
purpose it became necessary to fill it with a number of scaf- 
folds fitted up with shelves, upon which the worms were hatched 
and fed, on where they spun. In this way the walls were both 
screened and darkened, so as to render any paintings upon them 
scarcely visible, should the hall be visited by those likely to ob- 
serve any thing of the sort. The vast quantity of dust and dirt 
produced by these processes, and left to settle for successive years, 
m a high temperature where no current of air could penetrate, 
caused an accumulation of filth upon the walls which hardly an 
other degradation could have occasioned; and it is probably to this 
circumstance, and to the animal matter mixed up with this coat- 
ing of dirt, that, as in the case of Titian’s ‘ Assumption’ at Venice, 
the painting, when carefully cleaned, was found in unusual pre- 
servation. The building having passed a few years ago into other 
hands, the silkworms and their shelves were aoa away, and 
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the place let to a coach-builder, who converted the refectory into 
his show-room. The fresco which was now observed to occupy 
the end of it soon attracted his attention, and he endeavoured to 
free it from a portion of the dingy coating that concealed its sur- 
face; but most fortunately he proceeded with a degree of caution 
not always observed by persons more experienced in the delicate 
task. After washing off much, he used bread crumb, with such 
success that it was no longer difficult to recognise the high merit 
of the work. 

In this state of matters it was seen about three years ago by 
several artists and connoisseurs, whose favourable report gradually 
brought it into some notice, and awakened curiosity as to the 
author. The owner of the building found the value of his pro- 
perty on the increase, and there being another mural painting in the 
ante-chamber of the refectory, over the cistern at which the nuns 
used to wash their hands before and after meals, he had it taken 
off the plaster for sale; but whilst it lay upon the ground before 
the operation was completed, a carriage which had got loose 
rolled down the inclined floor, and dashed it to atoms. What- 
ever may have been the loss to art from this accident, it has in 
some degree served to protect the more important Cenacolo in 
the refectory from similar vandalism, by showing the risks of any 
attempt to remove it. 

Conjecture now became rife as to the authorship of a work too 
important to remain without some high name. Many of the 
Florentines, in the truly Italian spirit of municipal jealousy wished 
to attribute it to some native master, and caught greedily at certain 
partial analogies with the handling of Domenico Ghirlandaio. 
Others, of less narrow views and experience, recognised the 
Umbrian type, and at once gave it to Perugino. Neither of these 
names, however, were satisfactory to persons of more enlarged 
and impartial judgment, and though it was impossible to predicate 
with certainty, the claims of Lo Spagna were suggested as 
most reconcileable with the prevailing feeling, notwithstanding 
the double difficulty of that delightful painter being apparently 
unknown in Tuscany, and of his frescoes about Spoleto indicating 
a more free and loose manner. Raffael was also spoken of, but 
with a timidity becoming the use of so great aname. Among the 
warmest supporters of the last theory were two rising artists, 
Count Carlo della Porta, and Signor Sonata Zotti, who, heedless 
of incredulous smiles and contemptuous sneers, maintained that 
none but Raffael painted the Cenacolo of St. Onofrio. This con- 
viction they inal upon internal evidence, wherein they not only 
found nothing of Perugino’s timidity, but traced what they con- 
sidered the feeling, the grandeur, the modelling, the relievo, and 
the touch of Sanzio himself. Not satisfied with long and careful 
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study of the painting, they searched —_ written and unpublished 
document regarding the convent, to which access could be had. 
But though this inquiry was unproductive, their zeal was rewarded 
from an unexpected quarter. 

Whilst poring over some of those puzzling ciphers with which 
Raffacl, in imitation of many preceding artists, has fringed the 
garments of several of his early pictures in the manner of a gold 
embroidery, they fancied that the hem of St. Thomas's tunic 
indicated some Roman characters. ‘An R, half worn away, and 
scarcely perceptible, is followed by an almost shapeless A, and by a 
contraction composed of a P linked to an L; then comes the cipher 
VRS, the S being entwined within the R. next a hyphen; then 
perhaps, the word ANNO, of which:but the O is distinct. There- 
after comes a little stroke almost like an N, and next the date, 
formed of an M, a much defaced D, and a V, which seems to be 
preceded by another hyphen like the first.’ Such is the descrip- 
tion from which these zealous gentlemen and their friend Signor 
Salvatico, concluded, ‘that beyond the possibility of doubt, in 
these letters may be recognised the contraction of RaPHaL UR- 
BINAS, 1505.’ and that ‘they supply an incontestible fact to put 
down the opponents of that opinion.” Aware how impossible it is 
to pronounce in such matters without ocular demonstration, we 
shall neither offer any opinion, nor attempt to influence that of 
our readers, as this discovery had not been made when we 
examined the picture last autumn. We may however remark, 
that those who are familiar with similar tracings on the draperies 
of the early panel and fresco paintings, must be aware of their 
frequently provoking resemblance to written characters, but of 
the total impossibility of satisfactorily deciphering them into 
continuous letters or an-intelligible meaning. That a little nefa- 
rious patching has occasionally been employed, from interested 
motives, to convert such casual resemblances into legible inscrip- 
tions, is an unquestionable fact; and we must express our surprise 
that a gentleman so intelligent, and apparently so candid as Signor 
Selvatico, has attempted to bolster up his theory by quoting the 
supposed signature of Raflael on the staff of St. Joseph in the 
Maggiori picture formerly in Fermo, which is now rejected as a 
forgery. Neither can we allow him to attach any weight to 
another supposed legend discovered by Signor Zotti on St. Peter's 
tunic, the very morning on which this paper was written, which, 
on the strength of an apparent SO followed after some interval by 
an R, he would read SAnzIo RaFFAELLO. Such reversing of 
the names is incredible, even did we not know that the final O of 
the surname was a euphonious adjunct suggested by Trembo long 
after the alleged date of this fresco. 

A more interesting aid towards a decision of the authorship is 
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afforded by the casual discovery of two drawings which have evi- 
dently been preparatory studies for this interesting work. One, 
in the collection of Signor Santirelli of Florence (which, in extent 
and value, yields to that of no amateur in Italy,) represents St. 
Peter and St. Andrew, and is a slight pencil sketch upon tinted 
aper, touched with white. The other, belonging to Signor 
Giulio Piatti there, repeats St. Peter with St. James ; it gives the 
composition in a more matured stage, and is itself much more 
finished and masterly in touch, the head of St. Peter being worked 
up in water-colour. These drawings are pronounced by Signor 
Selvatico, to be from the hand of Rafflael, and a similar conclusion 
has been reached with greater hesitation, by one of the most ac- 
complished and cautious connoisseurs in Italy, himself familiar 
with the Umbrian schools. We may, therefore, in the meanwhile, 
assume that the St. Onofrio fresco is by the prince of revived 
ainting. 

The difficulties in the way of this conclusion are indeed but ne- 
gative, and no argument ts been alleged better than the spe- 
cious one, that such a work of such a master could not possibly have 
been overlooked or forgotten. But a positive fact cannot be re- 
argued by a presumed impossibility, and there can be no question 
that this, one of the most admirable mural paintings in Italy, is 


new to the world of art. A So of such merit could not 


emanate from any obscure hand, and the omission of all notice of 
it by Vasari, Richa, and other important authorities, would be 
equally inexplicable were it by Perugino, Spagna, or Ghirlandaio. 
The same may be said of what is in truth more marvellous, that 
there should have been no traditional reputation to direct attention 
and curiosity to the work. Both circumstances may be — 
accounted for, by the strict rules of the cloister, and by the igno- 
rance and indifference to art of most nuns, who alone could enter 
its tabooed precincts. Selvatico, perhaps, refines upon this expla- 
nation, by supposing the eminence of their painter both at the 
time, and in his more palmy days, to be totally unknown to the 
good recluses who had chanced to patronise him. This conjecture 
is followed up by an idea, which, though somewhat far-fetched, 
accords well with the principles of the purist school to which 
Signor Selvatico belongs, mls is happily expressed : 


“On inspecting the name written in gold on St. Thomas’s tunic, it 
would seem that the artist himself, with a pencil full of colour, prepared 
for the lights of the drapery on the shoulder, hastily covered it with 
fine strokes of the brush, as if desirous of concealing it from observa- 
tion. In a fact of so little apparent importance, | fancy a sad foreboding 
of the melancholy condition towards which art was then already be- 
ginning to tend. Mayhap the strippling of Urbino, scarcely emerged 
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from his master’s lessons, and ill-assured of his own powers, deemed it 
presumptuous to affix a signature wanting the prestige of fame; or, 
more probably, hearing echoed from all sides the praises of Michael- 
haute, and aware how distant from such giant efforts were his own 
chastened creations ; observing, perhaps, by how many existing painters 
the sacred banner of the guattro-centisti had been deserted ; hearin 
even Perugino, his own guide and second father, publicly chemastaleal 
by his vehement rival as insipid, he felt a sort of secret shame of his 
work in St. Onofrio, and wished to deface the name which, from a well- 
founded confidence in his own merit, had in a moment of exultation 
escaped from his hand. Let us remember that these were the times 
when such respect was paid to Buonarroti, even by the law, that Peru- 
gino had the worst of it, when forced by the injurious charges falsely 
brought by him, to have recourse to a judicial justification before the 
eight judges. Let us bear in mind that, shortly after the period in 
question, Boccaccio Boccaccino, a pure and noble spirit, was compelled 
to quit Rome for daring to speak ill of Michael-Angelo. Let us recollect 
that the moment was at hand when Perugino, whilst finishing the picture 
by Filippino Lippi, now in the gallery of the Florentine Academy, 
and painting his own in the Annunciata, earned from the artificers of 
the new manner, jibes and lampoons for repeating his superannuated 
types. Let us, in short, keep in view that novelty was then sought 
for at any cost. Hence Raffael, endowed with singular sagacity, 
might consider that his ingenuous performance, still linked to the 
traditions of the Umbrian School, so far from gaining him honour, was 
calculated to impair his popularity, as too much approximating a dis- 
carded fashion. Had the new systems then revolutionising art done 
no greater mischief than that of concealing from the world for ages 
such a work, they would merit serious reproach. Unhappily they pro- 
duced worse evils; they overmastered the great Sanzio’s convictions; 
and, in part at least, succeeded in turning him towards the perilous path 
of his mighty rival.” 

Even apart from its authorship, the discovery of this picture 
must be hailed with delight by all amateurs of religious art, but 
as a production of Raffael, there are circumstances imparting to 
it a special interest. Not only is it his first ascertained attempt 
at fresco, but in importance of subject, it exceeds his mural 
painting in the church of San Severo at Perugia, which has 
hitherto been so considered. Supposing both to have been executed 
in 1505, the analogy of the latter composition with several chefs- 
d euvres of early F Sesatiinn art, by Orcagna, Fra-Angelico, and 
even Fra-Bartolomeo, authorises us to suppose it designed after his 
return from the Tuscan capital. Granting the date 1504, on the 
Sposalizio at Milan, to be accurate, it may be considered the last 
of his Peruginesque performances ; and the ‘ Cenacolo,’ with its 


lingering traces of Umbrian motive and feeling, will thus form 
an important link in the progress of his second manner. There 
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is, besides, in the biography of Sanzio a blank as to his Florentine 
eriod. Although his several visits there have not been absolutel 
fixed, they must together have extended over a considerable 
time, which the works hitherto ascribed to his pencil are inade- 
quate to have filled up. If, however, the ‘ St. Onofrio Cenacolo’ 
be included in the number, we shall be enabled to regard his 
residence on the Arno as not less fruitful than improving. 

Few things are less interesting to most readers da an elaborate 
description of a picture which they have no means of seeing. We 
shall not therefore encumber this slight notice with any analysis 
of the arrangement or of the expression belonging to the various 
figures grouped in the St. Onofrio fresco. The theme, although 
in every respect one of the most grand and solemn in the cycle of 
Christian art, does not admit much variety of treatment. Giotto 
and other early masters represented the supper-table as round or 
oval, an idea susceptible of more picturesque combinations than 
the straight shape or the horse-shoe wings, which were usual in 
the sixteenth century. The variety generally termed the Com- 
munion of the Apostles is more seldom met with, and abandons 
scriptural authority for the Romish ritual, depicting the Saviour 
standing, and administering the sacrament to his kneeling apostles. 
The moment commonly seized upon in painting the Cenacolo, or 
Last-supper, is when Christ has just exclaimed, ‘ Verily I say 
unto you, that one of you shall betray me,’ and so it is in the 
fresco under consideration. The capabilities of such a theme for 
dramatic expression are obviously great, and although here treated 
with perfect freedom from theatrical effect, the author's genius 
has had full and successful scope. No starting from their seats, 
no sudden or mannered attitudes among the wondering auditors, 
but looks of surprise heightened by indignation at the treason, 
and at the implied impeachment of their individual fidelity. The 
absence of striking contrasts and the almost placid aspect of the 
assemblage, which ignorance might ascribe to poverty of invention, 
are, as Signor Selvatico well observes, proofs of the author’s re- 
liance upon his own powers, and of his confidence in the expression 
of inward feeling which he could impart to each. The figures on 
which interest is chiefly mal naturally are Christ, mild, 
calm, divine, and Judas, scowling, suspicious, restless, fierce ; but 
several of the other heads are conceived and executed with a skill 
and feeling noways less remarkable. The accessories of the pic- 
ture indicate a mind full of beauty and pictorial resources. The 
aes je ge a hangings, the fine architectural perspective, be- 
yond which is introduced, in a manner highly characteristic of 
the Perugian school, the next scene in the history of the Saviour’s 
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Passion, enacted on the Mount of Olives, are all precious adjuncts 
to this admirable performance. 

The preservation of this fresco is, as yet, singularly fine. Those 
who have witnessed the reckless transformations which all those 
remains of precious early art have of late undergone, whose mis- 
chanccit has been toattract the attention of Florentine restorers, may 
well tremble for its fate, even in the hands of the two enthusiastic 
artists, who, after deciphering the author’s supposed signature, 
have volunteered to clean his work. It is understood that the 
proprietor is open to an offer for its purchase, and rumour latel 
spoke of negotiations with a leading English picture-dealer. Wit 
every wish to see steps adopted for securing to our country, some 
choice specimens of that high devotional art, as yet scarcely known 
by name in our island, we deprecate the barbarism of tearing 
grand mural paintings from the walls for which they were exe- 
cuted, and away from which much of their interest and prestige is 
gone. This one, being about twenty-seven feet long, it could 
only be detached by separating it into three pieces, adding im- 
mensely to the risk of an operation in all circumstances most 
perilous. We, therefore, sincerely echo the desires of Signor Sel- 

ratico, that the Tuscan government may, without delay, acquire 
the building, so as at once to insure its treasure against injury, 
and render it accessible to the public in that liberal way which 


does honour to the other monuments of Florence. But this hope, 
‘we must accompany with a a that it may escape the meddle- 
1e 


some mania which has, in the last few years, made the venerable 
fresco monuments of Hawkwood, and Nicolo Folentino cut capers 
through the aisles of the cathedral, and has overpainted the only 
coeval portrait of Dante, from the hand of his friend Giotto. 


Art. XI.—Papers respecting the late Hostilities on the North 
Western Frontier of India. Presented to Parliament by com- 
mand of her Majesty. Ordered by the Hous2 of Commons to 
be printed, 26th of February, of 1846. 


Our object in adverting just now to the affairs of the Punjab, is 
chiefly to consider one great question, which includes, of course, 
within itself many smaller ones ; and we invite the public seri- 
ously, to enter with us into our proposed investigation. The 
question to which we allude is, whether Sir Henry Hardinge be 
in reality the man who ought, at a conjuncture like the present, 
to be intrusted with the government of India. 

It may be thought, ealiee, that in moving this question we are 
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actuated by personal hostility towards the governor-general, that 
we are moved by resentment for injuries received, or influenced 
by other motives, which may not be suffered to appear on the sur- 
face of the discussion. But if any be found to entertain ideas of 
this kind, we trust they will dismiss them when informed—that 
we know nothing of the man, save from his public conduct, that 
we have canal from him neither affronts nor favours, and that 
in examining his Indian government, we are entirely guided b 
one principle, namely, the most anxious desire to behold that great 
dependancy of the British crown, prosperous, contented, obedient 
and faithful to its rulers. Other objects we have none. Party 
views may, no doubt, warp our judgment, as they do the judgments 
of other men. Had Sie Piers Hardinge been a Liberal in poli- 
tics, it might have cost us more pain to pronounce his condemna- 
tion, because we should have at the same time appeared to be con- 
demning our party ; but we should have condemned him equally ; 
and should have insisted with no less earnestness on his errors, 
because, in our estimation, it is of infinitely greater importance to 
strengthen and extend our empire in the East, than to mitigate or 
influence the zeal and favour of party at home. To those who 
may not be inclined to give us credit for such a feeling, we would 
int to the defence of Lord Ellenborough’s conquest of Scinde. 
Had the spirit of faction been our guide, we should have seized on 
that occasion, when nearly the whole press was ringing with angr 
and ignorant declamation against what it was pleased to denomi- 
nate as an act of injustice, to chime in with the general cry, when 
we might have struck a hard blow against Toryism, under the 
convenient mask of humanity. But we did no such thing. We 
defended Lord Ellenborough, and proved that the real culprits 
were the Ameers, who had broken their treaties with us, oppressed 
their subjects, and shown themselves altogether unworthy to reign. 
With these remarks we enter at once upon the subject, and 
earnestly hope to convince those who will listen patiently to our 
reasoning, that Sir Henry Hardinge is unworthy to be governor- 
general of India, that his occupation of that high post is fraught 
with imminent peril to the empire, and that whatever inconve- 
nience may be occasioned by the act, he ought immediately to. be 
withdrawn from a scene where his mere presence must prove a 
source of calamity. Already has the Poel Cabinet endangered 
our rule in India, by sending him out: his government has been 
one tissue of mistakes and errors. Every thing he has done has 
been marked with the impress of feeble mediocrity. He has dis- 
played weakness in what he has undertaken, and weakness in 
what he has avoided. He has been credulous when he should 


have exhibited doubt, and has displayed all the obstinacy of a po- 
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litical infidel, when unhesitating faith was demanded of him, 
He has proved himself to be a political Quixote, and erected im- 
mense windmills, that he might encounter the labour of over- 
throwing them. This would have been ludicrous had it not been 
sanguinary, would have entitled him to figure on the foreground 
of a comic narrative, had it not thrown half England into 
mourning, and studded the whole land with widows and orphans. 

In taking this view of the matter, we have fewer difficulties to 
encounter than those journals which set themselves in opposition 
to public opinion when the news of the first events of the Seikh 
war reached this country. Public opinion has now had time to 
right itself, at least ina measure. At first the notion was that we 
should wait for further intelligence from the scene of action, that 
we should examine the official despatches, when it might be found 
convenient to forward them ; and that we should hear what mi- 
nisters in both houses of parliament had to urge in behalf of their 
unfortunate instrument. 

We have now gone through this ordeal. We have waited, read, 
and listened, and not a shade of difference has been produced in 
our feelings ; and not the slightest modification in our opinions. 
Or, if there has been any change, it has been for the worse. ‘The full 
disk of the governor-general’s errors had not risen above the 
horizon when we caught the first glimpse of them. We saw, as 
it were, but the uncertain edge of the dark and calamitous circle, 
which now glares upon us in all its fulness. That great faults had 
been committed was evident, but their affiliation, though palpable 
to the observing few, could not be at once established to general 
satisfaction. ‘Time has now brought to pass what no logic or elo- 
quence could without its aid have accomplished. 

Though ministers have now given parliament and the country 
their apologetical version of the history of recent transactions in 
India, public opinion has not, we imagine, been in the slightest 
degree modified by it. No difficulty was experienced in eliciting 
the applause of both houses, for the glorious achievements in arms, 
performed by the governor-general and the forces under his com- 
mand, on the left bank of the Sutlej. Victories are always popular 
themes. Even the gravest legislators and statesmen allow, on such 
occasions, the currents of their common feelings to be swayed and 
directed, by the impetuous breath of enthusiasm. It is natural, and 
therefore pleasant, to applaud gallant deeds ; and to sympathise 
with those who achieved them, and our applause and - 
pathy, as a nation, constitute the best reward of those who risk or 
sacrifice their lives in the public service. 

But praise, if indiscriminate, would soon cease to produce its 
proper effect upon the army. It is sometimes necessary to criticise, 
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to investigate, and even to animadvert severely, We must not 
shower commendations so lavishly, as that they may descend alike 
on prudence and on indiscretion, on sagacity and on obtuseness, 
on wise precaution and on neglect. Into this error, however, Sir 
Robert Peel fell in his address to the House of Commons. It is 
perhaps no imputation on him, as first minister of this great empire, 
to say, that he displayed but imperfect knowledge on a subject so 
far removed reste the sphere of an European statesman’s thoughts, 
but the fact, which his speech renders too obvious to be doubted, 
must diminish considerably the country’s confidence in his judg- 
ment, and detract from the value of his approbation. The Right 
Honourable Baronet should have felt this, and have abstained 
from entering into those minute details, many of which only tend 
to throw out into bolder relief the mistakes of judgment, the 
groundless confidence, the culpable inactivity of the public servant 
whom he was endeavouring to screen from ame: 

Sir Robert Peel must be conscious, that the great point to be 
settled with the country is this: might not the governor-general, 
by concentrating at an earlier onde a considerably larger force at 

I 


nbala or still nearer the banks of the Sutlej, have secured the 
advantage which has actually been gained at a much smaller ex- 
pense of human life? There are, moreover, other questions not 


altogether unworthy of public consideration, which neither Sir 
Robert Peel, nor any of his colleagues, has answered. Mr. Hogg, 
who represents the East India Company in the House of Commons, 
observed with much naiveté, that had we not been victorious at 
Moodkee and Ferozeshah, India would have been placed in 
* desperate circumstances.’ The worthy director may not have in- 
tended this as a censure on the governor-general ; but a censure 
it is, and one of the severest, too, that could possibly be uttered. 
India, it affirms, was only preserved from bein slant in desperate 
circumstances by the chances of battle, while apparently at the 
outset all the chances where against us. We desire Mr. Ho g to 
reflect on the force of his own words, and then cumlendonae to 
declare, whether any thing that has been said by us or others, im- 
plies so much blame on Sir Henry Hardinge, as the important 
truth which he himself perhaps ‘salbvustentiip revealed. 

To proceed however with the minister, who in the House of 
Commons attempted, with more industry than success, to insinuate 
into his military panegyric a defence of the policy of his friend. 
No one denies that at Moodkee and Ferozeshah we ran the 
risk of being overpowered by the Seikhs on account of their im- 
mense superiority in numbers, in artillery, and in cavalry, and be- 
cause the few troops we had to bring against them were worn 


down by fatigue, and depressed by thirst and hunger, and possibly 
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also by the knowledge that they were insufficiently provided with 
ammunition. Had victory decided against us, Mr. ogg has ad- 
mitted what must have been the immediate consequences. India 
would have been placed in desperate circumstances, the Seikhs 
would have marched directly upon Delhi, our enemies throughout 
the country would have been up in arms, the Nep&l Rajah would 
pai have poured his hill troops into the plains, and we should 

ave had to contend withan accumulation of difficulties and dangers 
not by any means to be despised. If Sir Robert Peel will maintain 
that it was wise and prudent in Sir Henry Hardinge to conduct 
things to so critical an issue, we have done. But he does not, and 
will therefore take up no such ground. His reputation for sound 
judgment will not permit him, He knows that Sir Henry Har- 
dinge fell into an error, which for a moment put in jeopardy our 
supremacy in India, and might have proved fatal to it. This must 
be the conviction of Sir Robert Peel, of parliament and of the 
country. Lord John Russell, in the debate to which we allude, 
would not state so much, because he did not desire on such an 
occasion to excite angry discussions. But both he and the Marquis 
of Lansdowne intimated, and that, too, by no means enigmatically, 
that they were very sensible of the danger in which our Indian 
empire had been placed. No one knows better than Sir Robert 
Peel that the best apology he is able to make for the governor- 
general is altogether unsatisfactory. It amounts in fact to this, 
that considering the character of the Seikhs, calling to mind their 
former menaces and hostile demonstrations, which ended in nothing, 
and taking into account the folly and madness of which they 
would be guilty in invading British India, he came to the con- 
clusion that they would not violate our frontier. 

But was he as a statesman justified in forming such an opinion 
and acting upon it, burdened as he must have felt himself to be, 
by the responsibilities of an empire? Ministers have taken care 
to give us but a very imperfect collection of documents on the 
subject. Yet even from that series of papers, incomplete and 
mutilated as it is, we see not how any man can fail to perceive 
the absolute certainty there was of an approaching conflict. 
Probabilities, however, in such matters, are usually deemed a 
sufficient ground for action, and still more for precaution. The 
force of the Seikh army was known, and when it left Lahore 
and commenced its march towards the Sutlej, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge must have been able to form a pretty accurate idea of its 
designs. This was about the 21st of November. He had his 
agents at Lahore, and in every division of the Seikh army. He 
could have obtained, had he wished it, a copy of every written 
order issued, and the substance of every Tha, which took 
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place in the Punt. This will be placed beyond doubt, should 
the whole correspondence upon the subject ever see the light. 
Meanwhile, no one acquainted with the affairs of India, can for 
one moment entertain the supposition, that the governor-general 
was necessarily uninformed respecting the real views and projects 
of the Seikh leaders. He knew, therefore, or might have known, 
the whole organisation and scope of their enterprise, was aware 
of their numbers, and could have foretold, as well as Te} Singh 
himself, at what points they would attempt the passage of the 
Sutlej. He suffered, nevertheless, his knowledge to remain 
barren, the unimportant movements that took place are too 
pitiful to be dwelt upon. Seven thousand five-hundred men 
were thrown into Ferozepore, four or five thousand into Loodiana, 
while somewhere about seven thousand were collected at Umbala. 
As a general rule, our Indian government might as well be with- 
out heavy artillery, since it is almost always out of the way when 
wanted. It was not brought into action in Lord Ellenborough’s 
battles with the Gwalior Mahrattas, at Maharajpoor, and Pannear, 


and on the present occasion, a large portion of it at least, was at 
the further extremity of the Doab of the Jumna and Ganges. 
Had Sir Henry Hardinge’s previous arrangements enabled him to 
place himself at the head of 40,000 men with 150 pieces of 


cannon, how comparatively easy and bloodless would have been 
the rout of the Seikhs, and how little danger would there have 
been of all India being placed in desperate circumstances. 

But a new reason it seems has now been discovered, for keep- 
ing our force at a distance from the Seikhs, a reason which it 
might have been as well not to touch upon, while urging parlia- 
ment to return thanks to those forces, we were afraid, it is said, 
to expose them to the temptation of Seikh gold, and to the 
example of Seikh turbulence and anarchy. Among the regi- 
ments, however, which were actually placed in circumstances so 
trying, did symptoms of disaffection exhibit themselves, or was 
desertion frequent? The generals in command on the frontier 
reply in the negative; Sir John Littler going so far as to say, 
that not a single case of desertion to the enemy had come to his 
knowledge. Lord Ellenborough repeated this testimony with 
much enthusiasm, either real or affected, in the House of Lords, 
and was loudly cheered ; and we will venture to suggest, that it 
would in all respects have been more prudent, had Sir Robert 
Peel not permitted his zeal in behalf of Sir Henry Hardinge to 
betray him into so objectionable a line of defence. It would 
have been far better to acknowledge at once the unfortunate 
oversight of the governor-general, and to rely on the generosity 
of the public. 
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There is another part of the Right Honourable Baronet’s speech 
well calculated to excite uneasiness. He endeavours by several 
artfully constructed passages to give rise to the belief that it was 
through weakness not wickedness that the Lahore government 
let loose its military hordes on Hindustan. The secret intention 
unconsciously indicated by such phrases cannot fail to be detected. 
It is obviously the policy of the governor-general, and we fear of 
the ministers at home shen, to patch up a native government in 
the Punjab after totally routing perhaps and dispersing the Seikh 
army, and taking the capital oy storm. Against ah a project 
the country should most strenuously protest. It has now been 
proved beyond dispute that the Seikhs are incapable of governing 
themselves; that their leaders are weak, dissolute, and rapacious; 
that the subject classes, as the Mussulmans and Hind‘s, consti- 
tuting nearly nine-tenths of the population of the kingdom, have 
been driven to desperation by oppression and cruelty, and that 
consequently nothing but British interference can restore ot 
preserve tranquillity. To attempt the continuance of a Seikh 
government would, after the experience we have had, be mere 
madness. We have received the most legitimate provocation, we 
have been — against our will into ostilities, and we ought 
by no means therefore to suffer hypocrisy and intrigue to blunt 


the edge of our just resentment, and prevent our proceeding at 


once to the annexation of the Punjib. It is a very absurd kind 
of reasoning to infer from the extent of our dominions in India 
that we ought not to enlarge them. Our empire can never be 
said to have reached its proper development till all obvious 
sources of disturbance and troubles shall, as far as possible, have 
been closed up. In these matters there is no question of enough, 
or too much, apart from the paramount consideration of what will 
suffice to insure to us the undisturbed government of all the 
country. Our limits will always be too confined till we have left 
no room in India for the disturbers of public peace, great or small. 
This the country should bear in mind, and not suffer itself, by the 
mere show of moderation and forbearance, to be allured into the 
preservation of an inexhaustible source of insurrection, anarchy, 
and civil war in the kingdom of Lahore. 

Throughout the correspondence laid before parliament, as well 
as through all the speeches delivered by ministers in moving the 
vote of thanks, one idea is obviously predominant—the idea that 
the country ought not to be made acquainted with the real state 
of the case; with the authors of the mischievous policy that has 
been pursued; with the extent of the errors; or with the means 
there existed for forming a correct opinion. There is an evident 
intention of shifting the blame to and fro, until it becomes difli- 
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cult to determine to whom it belongs. This wish is widely pre- 
valent, which allows either that Sir Henry Hardinge has many 
friends, or that other and still more influential persons are to some 
extent answerable for the unfortunate course he has pursued. 

The subject is far too large to be discussed here in all its complete- 
ness: we can but touch upon some points, but if we succeed in 
proving that Sir Henry Hardinge ought no longer to be suffered 

y his imprudence and his incapacity, to imperil our empire in 
the East, 1t will be sufficient. To effect this purpose it is only 
necessary to show that the Seikhs had acted in a manner that 
would have justified him in coming to the conclusion that there 
was danger of their passing the Sutlej, either with or without the 
consent of their government. If from their temper and move- 
ments this inference was obviously to be drawn, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge’s course was clear, he should have felt himself bound to act 
= the rational probability, as much as if he had been certain 
of their designs. In moral and political matters demonstration is 
scarcely to be reached, and consequently he who waits for it, and 
will be induced to exert himself by nothing less, is altogether 
unfit to be placed at the head of any department of public affairs. 

We shall now briefly examine whether Sir Henry Hardinge 
had received information which would have justified him in en- 
tertaining strong apprehensions of the projects of the Seikhs. 
Writing to the Secret Committee on the 2nd of July, and en- 
closing a minute, dated June 16th, Sir Henry Hardinge himself 
says, ‘To carry the pacific policy of the Government of India 
into effect, we have been content to suffer great inconvenience, 
considerable expense, and some risks, necessarily caused by the 
presence of a large disorganised Seikh force on the frontier, re- 
quiring on our part an army to be assembled for the protection of 
our frontier, and in close contact with that of the Seikhs. I need 
not enter into the consideration of the various questions of solici- 
tude which are involved in the proximity of a Seikh army in a 
successful state of mutiny so close upon our frontier.’ Here from 
the triple repetition of the word frontier, it would seem that con- 
siderable anxiety was felt respecting the preservation of peace in 
that direction. But how did the governor-general in council then 
think that tranquillity was to be insured ? Why, by assembling 
an army on the point threatened. This was his recorded convic- 
tion on the 16th of June, 1845. He was likewise then fully per- 
suaded, as well as every member of the supreme council, that his 
age in the north-west provinces was imperatively required 

y circumstances. He left Calcutta therefore, because of the 


presumed existence of a danger which required the assembling of 
a British army on the frontier, in close contact with the Seikhs. 
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Let the reader bear this expression carefully in mind. It proves 
many things, and among others, that the notion had not then ob- 
tained currency, that it was dangerous to bring our Hinddstani 
soldiers into the immediate neighbourhood of the enemy, lest they 
should corrupt their principles and undermine their fidelity. Not 
the most remote allusion 1s made to such a fear, though all or 
nearly all the facts were then known upon which it has since been 
attempted to erect it into an apology for a disastrous line of con- 
duct ; neither does any other reason seem to have presented itself 
why a British force should not be brought up to the neighbour- 
hood of the Sutlej, and into close contact with the Seikhs. The 
ne in council was looking solely at the future, and 

ad not taken the false step, which has since rendered it necessary 
for him and his friends to imagine all kinds of pretexts for omitting 
to do what ought unquestionably to have been done. 

In some senses it is praiseworthy to cherish a hopeful disposition, 
to avoid the too close calculation of probabilities, and to place re- 
liance even on cheering illusions; but in politics this can never be 
the case. ‘There, extreme suspicion is more to be prized, because 
it is likely to lead to extreme circumspection. It is seldom or 
never possible to be too completely on its guard, or to be too well 
prepared to meet contingencies. Sir Henry Hardinge therefore 
might have hoped as much as he pleased, had he not permitted 


himself to be betrayed by his hopes into the neglect of a para- 
mount duty. There would have been no harm in secretly desiring 
or even expecting that the Seikhs would immerge from the horrors 
of the situation in which he beheld them placed, and succeed in 
securing to themselves a government, capable at once of ruling 
the country, and restoring to the army its former royalty and sub- 


ordination. It might, however, have fairly enough occurred to 
Sir Henry Hardinge and his council, that they were hoping almost 
against hope. And that at all events, it would be highly 
impolitic to trust the peace of India to so strange a thing as the 
chapter of accidents. We appeal to the readers of history, we 
appeal indeed to the country generally, whether the following 
language of our Indian rulers be, or be not, quite worthy of states- 
men standing palpably on the brink of an awful catastrophe. ‘‘We 
have never,’ they say, ‘relinquished the hope that some amelioration 
may eventually take place, affording the prospect of a re-establish- 
ment of a Seikh government, able to carry on its ordinary fune- 
tions. We have never abandoned the expectation, that after 
anarchy and military violence have long prevailed, these disorders 
having reached maturity might subside ; worn out and exhausted 
by their own virulence ; or, that some man of superior capacity 
and master-mind might appear amongst them, able to control 
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this mutinous army, and reconstruct a strong Seikh govern- 
ment.’ 

From the very tenor of their language, it is manifest that while 
our Indian rulers clung to this hope, they did so without any 
ground of reason. It was hoping purely for hoping’s sake. They 
were, or might have been, acquainted with the character and 
history of every public man among the Seikhs, and might, there- 
fore, have calculated the chances there were that any such great 
man as they looked for, would come forward. No one, of course, 
will deny that a second Runjit Singh might have made his appear- 
rance, or may yet; but upon so improbable an occurrence, it is 
surely not safe to risk the tranquillity of a great empire. Sir 
Henry Hardinge should have acted as though no such statesman 
was likely to arise, as though the continuance of confusion and 
anarchy was all but certain; that is, he should have had his 
forces at hand on the frontier, ready to repress and punish any 
act of aggression that might be attempted by the lawless soldiery 
of a weak, profligate, and unprincipled government. Every thing 
that afterwards occurred, only tended to strengthen this conviction. 
But nothing made any impression on Sir Henry Hardinge. The 
more probable an invasion became, the more resolutely did he 
determine to disbelieve it, the more carefully did he fond his 
forces out of the way, and abandon our frontier to be watched 
over by his ardent hopes, and those of the council at Calcutta. 

Devoutly, however, as the governor-general and his friends 
seemed to have believed in the potency of accident, the access of 
apprehension, soon followed the warm spirit of hope, which, pro- 
perly considered, only proves that they were in a state of utter 

ewilderment. They feared, and did not fear; hoped, and did 
not hope ; in other words, that they had no distinct opinion at 
all, but wished to fortify themselves by suggesting contrary pro- 
positions, that they might not altogether want an excuse, let 
affairs take what turn they might. ‘The object most present to 
their minds, was economy; a thing always clear to Courts of 
Directors and Boards of Control. They lost sight of the im- 
portant truth, that there is such a thing as an expensive peace, as 
there may unquestionably be a cheap and economical war. For it 
is not what a thing costs, but the relation of the price to the 
intrinsic value, that determines whether it ought to be considered 
cheap or dear. 

However this may be, they clearly felt danger was impending, 
though they could not resolve wisely how to prepare to meet it. 
It would be enough, they supposed, to station the governor- 
general on the frontier, that he might be guided by the current 
of circumstances, and decide on the instant how he ought to act. 
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They did not further perceive the necessity of that great func- 
tionary’s having always close at hand the instruments without 
which he could not act at all. The power of decision, therefore, 
was sent up, but that which would be requisite to give effect to 
that decision was kept at a distance. For ourselves, we can 
imagine nothing more injudicious or culpable than this. That 
Sir Henry Hardinge himself felt all the gravity of the crisis 
may be distinctly perceived from the following passage, but we 
fear the public would look in vain through the papers presented 
to parliament, for any passage from which it can honestly be con- 
cluded that he made the proper preparations to meet it. 


“I must confess,” he says, “that these hopes have not been strength- 
ened by recent events, and now that we can, at this season, when all 
military operations afe nearly suspended, deliberately review the poli- 
tical and military condition of the Punjab, | can arrive at no other 
conclusion than that the state of our relations with that country has 
become more critical than it has been at any time since Rajah Heera 
Singh’s death. 

“ When the finances of the state shall be found to be insufficient to 
pay the troops, a state of things may arise, at any moment, requiring 
the instant decision of the highest authority on the spot.” 


Here, then, we discover that in June last Sir Henry Hardinge 
understood clearly what was to be done. But subsequent trans- 


actions, it may be said, relieved him from his apprehensions by 

developing before his mind a more re-assuring prospect of the 

situation of things at Lahore. On the contrary, the internal re- 

lations of the Seikh state became more complicated and difficult, 

the disorganisation of the army more — Disobedience 
w 


and disloyalty established into a rule, when the dilapidated 
finances no longer supplied the means of checking present dis- 
orders, by throwing them forward, as it were, and accumulating 
them upon the future. An active correspondence was meanwhile 
incessantly carried on between our political agents of all classes 
at Lahore and the aemeinanent office; and we defy minis- 
ters by producing the whole papers, to show one single letter 
calculated to diminish the anxiety which the state of things pre- 
vious to June had inspired. 

In August, little improvement was certainly visible in the aspect 
of Seikh affairs; for on the 7th of that month the governor-general 
informed the Secret Committee, that no prospect existed of the esta- 
blishment of a firm government. His own words are:— In the midst 
of anarchy, conspiracies for the destruction of conflicting parties, 
treachery and debauchery, there is an attempt making at improve- 
ment, in the suppression of open rebellion, and in maintaining 
the peace of the capital, which has not been altogether without 
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success ; and the collection of the revenue has been somewhat 
improved, under the management, able though corrupt, of Dewan 
Deena Nat’h. Military preparation is also being made, with 
more than usual vigour; but, notwithstanding this, we can per- 
ceive nothing to lead to the expectation of a permanent and strong 
government being formed.’ 

Sir Henry Hardinge must have a peculiarly constituted mind. 
He saw that in the Punjab, the chief, if not the only obstacle to 
the establishment of a firm government, was the unwieldy militar 
body, which had unwisely been called into existence by Runjit 
Singh, and yet he appears to have expected that additional mili- 
tary preparations would lead to the desired end. But not to dwell 
on this, let us proceed to inquire into the character of his expec- 
tations in the ensuing month of me eager By that time the 
financial abilities of Deewan Deena Nat’h had been allowed some 
short time to develop themselves, and if the other rulers had any 
distinct notions of policy, they likewise had been allowed sufficient 
opportunity to let it appear what they were. What then was Sir 
Henry Hardinge’s view of things in September? His ideas had 
already begun to be disturbed. From premises laid down, he 
found himself unable to draw legitimate conclusions. He thought 
there was scarcely achance of avoiding hostilities; he saw the Lahore 
rulers immersed in sensuality, stupified by their depraved indul- 
gences, coming into the Durbar, staggering or tottering from the 
effects of the last night’s debauch, and in that state of mental im- 
becility, attempting to regulate the affairs of the state. Of such 
persons what rational hope could be entertained ? The governor- 
general obviously had none; but yet concludes his despatch with 
the following words:—‘ We are determined to maintain the pa- 
cific course of policy which we have hitherto pursued, to the 
utmost extent of conciliation and forbearance.’ 

This, however, is not the termination, which the attentive 
reading of the despatch would lead one to expect. We looked 
that he should say, under these circumstances, ‘I considered it my 
duty to take every precaution — the invasion of our territories 
by their disorderly troops, and shall in consequence hold a suffi- 
cient force in readiness, if possible, to avert such a calamity, or 
at least immediately to punish the authors of it” Sir Siew 
Hardinge reasons differently. He gives the Court of Directors cause 
to think that hostilities would be inevitable; but that come what 
might, his object would still be to forbear and conciliate. This 
had now become his settled policy, and he has consistently carried 
it out. He saw the Lahore government in a state of dissolution, 
and he hoped that fortune would bring forward a man capable of 
reorganising it; he saw that the army, which constituted the 
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government's worst enemy, was strengthening itself, and, there- 
fore, he hoped, that the government would have a better chance 
of prolonging its existence; he saw distinctly, that a blow was 
attempting to be made at us, and he resolved to meet it, and did 
meet it, by keeping our troops out of the way, and by bringing 
up at the last moment, a force which, according to all human 
calculations, would be cut to pieces. 

But, we are advancing too fast. By the 30th of September, 
the governor-general appeared to be slowly awaking to a proper 
sense of his duty. In a despatch, bearing that date he writes to 
the Secret Committee as follows :— 

“The forbearance of the government of India has been carried 
to an extent beyond that which has been customary. Every military 
precaution has, however, been taken, advice and warnings have been 
repeatedly conveyed to the Lahore government in the _plainest 
language ; even the risk of giving offence by such language has been 
incurred, rather than fail in the essential point of clearly defining the 
nature of our policy, and of having that policy well understood.” 

He afterwards adds, that he would omit no precautions, but 
should be prepared for any event. 

These assurances must have put both the Court of Directors, and 
the ministers here at home, into a confident state of mind. If their 
representative in the East appeared to be pre-eminently forbearing 
and conciliatory, he was at the same time, according to his own 
showing, fully sensible of the necessity of preparing for war. They 
trusted to him, therefore, and hoped that he would guard, as far 
as human prudence could, against a surprise; that he would study 
the necessities of the frontiers; that he would accurately acquaint 
himself with the strength of the enemy, and proportion his powers 
of resistance to their powers of attack. Whatever his conduct 
might be, it was at least clear that he understood the perils of his 
ee on the 30th of September, 1845. But his despatches, 

oth previous and subsequent to that date, bear all the marks of 
wavering, of the entire absence of a clear perception of things, of 
incorrect apprehension of the enemy, and of the most inadequate 
notions of what his own situation required of him. He seems at 
this period never to have formed a distinct perception of any thing. 
A thick cloud had descended on his mental vision, which Siatortsd 
the forms and dimensions of all objects, and prevented his form- 
ing the same ideas, and arriving at the same conclusions as_ other 
men. 

Never before during his long life had he found himself in a po- 
sition so critical, steaming up the Ganges towards an unknown 
seat of war, to be carried on with an enemy of whose character 
and resources he was altogether ignorant, as may be proved to de- 
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monstration from his own despatches, his whole moral economy 
underwent a slight derangement. He was oppressed, too, by the 
consciousness that peace and economy were expected of him, and 
that there were perhaps those at home who, if any new drain were 
made on the finances of India, would overwhelm him with blame, 
whatever might be the result of his enterprises. 

These perplexities he experienced in common with every other 
governor-general, but unhappily he did not possess that elevated 
and enlarged sense of duty which might have enabled him to con- 
temn all unfounded calumnies, and to adhere inflexibly to the dic- 
tates of his own judgment. He felt, on the contrary, oppressed 
by the sense of his responsibility, and instead of rising with the 
occasion, and opposing greatness of mind to great difficulties, 
found his faculties shrink and wither, and his vigour desert him 
in proportion to the — of the emergency. Henceforward, he 
obstinately combated with the weapons of unbelief, the portentous 
logic of events, which operating on any other mind would have 
— irresistible. The Seikhs might threaten, arm,'and march, 
ne would not believe that they had any design in so doing. They 
must be arming, he thought, in sport, and marching for recreation. 
Besides, either his political agents deceived him, which would show 
that he had not selected the proper persons, or he must have cast 
aside their information, and formed his opinions independently of 
it, for he entertained so absurd an idea of the Seikh forces, that he 
considered it altogether beyond their power to carry their menaces 
into execution. 

The country, perhaps, may think it impossible that the British 
government should have sent out to India a man so lamentably 
unequal to his situation, as we have described Sir Henry Har- 
dinge to be. We must, therefore, appeal once more to docu- 
mentary evidence, from which we shall be able to adduce proofs 
altogether irrefragable. On the 1st of October, writing to the 
Secret Committee, the governor-general says:— 


“ The impression made on my mind is, that there will be no attack or 
violation of our frontier by the Seikh forces.” 


On every other person’s mind the contrary impression had been 
made. Major Broadfoot, although himself much inclined to 
doubt and hesitate, unquestionably laboured under the conviction 
that it would not be safe to calculate on the continuance of pacific 
relations, but that carriage should forthwith be got in readiness 
to transport troops and stores towards the frontier; wliile various 
European regiments should, without delay, be ordered to march 
from the hill stations. Sir Henry Hardinge, however, enter- 
tained the most profound contempt for the enemy. In his 
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e 
despatch of October, he describes them asa weak and miserable 
rabble, from whom no danger was to be apprehended, and it does 
not appear that on this point he ever changed his mind, till they 
were across the Sutlej. His account of the Seikh army is as 
follows :— 


“ The regular force at Lahore on the 12th of September, does (did!) 
not amount to 15,000. The larger proportion of the army would not 
have returned from furlough until the beginning of October. Assum- 
ing that the Seikh troops are desirous of being led against the English, 
an assumption more than doubtful, their present state of inefficiency is 
too palpable to encourage them to undertake such a risk at the bidding, 
and under the command of a minister, who at this moment is an object 
of their hatred and contempt, and whose anti-English policy has been 
— denounced in Durbar as fatal to the state, by the most influen- 
tial chiefs.” 


For these reasons, he says, he expected no immediate rupture, 
though he still deemed it necessary to take some precautionary 
measures, but these were dvimaly regulated by a secret false 
estimate of the Seikh forces. He persuaded himself that they 
were weak and demoralised, and that at bottom they did not even 
desire to come into collision with us. He, therefore, threw into 
Ferozepore and Loodiana, a force which might have made some 
head against the 15,000 scarecrows, conjured up by the governor- 
general's imagination at Lahore, but absolutely nothing compared 
with the army that did cross the Sutlej. The 15,000 inefficient 
men, then suddenly swelled into 60,000 or 80,000, and wore so for- 
midable an aspect, that by their coming, India was all but placed 
in desperate circumstances. Sir Henry’s garrison had then to be 
withdrawn from Loodiana, which was abandoned to its fate, and 
to be marched to the assistance of the governor-general, and 
commander-in-chief, who without it would not have been in a 
condition to fight the first battle with the Seikhs. 

By the 23rd of October, Sir Henry Hardinge found that a 
fresh change had taken place at Lahore, where Jowahir Singh 
had been murdered by the troops. Still these vicissitudes boded, 
he thought, no mischief to the English:— 


“ As I expected,” he says, “the violent removal of Jowahir Singh, has 
not led to any circumstances likely to bring about a collision with us, or 
to compromise the nominal government at Lahore, in its relations with 
the British power. On the contrary, the disposition of the remaining 
chiefs appears evidently to be, to maintain, as far as possible, the former 
relations with us, and to make atonement for the unfriendly acts of the 
late Jowahir Singh ; while the soldiery, the openly avowed adminis- 
trators of the government, though they talk largely of their intentions 
with regard to our army, show plainly, by their acts, they are fully aware 
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that any attempt to force hostile measures upon us, must be an act which 
would at once seal their own destruction.” 


From the above passage, the country will perceive clearly, that 
Sir Henry Hardinge was not acquainted with the real strength 
or resources of the Seikhs. He supposed them to be few and 
weak, and inefficient, and so thoroughly awed by the prepara- 
tions he had made, that they would never seriously dream of 
traversing the Sutlej. Nevertheless, he could not disguise from 
himself that it was altogether hopeless to think of the reorgan- 
isation of a native government at Lahore. The great man 
shadowed forth by his fancy at an earlier period, did not make 
his appearance, and confusion and anarchy spread and acquired 
fresh force every day. From all this, but one inference could 
legitimately be drawn. If the functions of government ceased, 
there would of necessity be no revenue, and the troops could not 
be paid, and as without pay they could not subsist, they would 
first exhaust the means of plunder in their own country, and 
then by a sort of necessity, be driven over into ours in search of 
mere subsistence. 

The information collected by the news-writers and political 
agents, ought to have convinced the governor-general, that 
things were fast approaching this poimt. Almost every source 


of revenue had been dried up, and it was only by prayers and 
supplications that the Maha Ranee could obtain from the treasury 
at Govindghur, a ——a small sum, to stay the cravings 


of the soldiers for money. Yet Sir Henry Hardinge amused 
himself with the hope that the storm would blow over, and 
though he directed some steps to be taken towards augmenting 
the deficiency of the commissariat, he sought to communicate 
his own groundless confidence to the commander-in-chief, writing 
to whom he says:—‘I do not anticipate the probability of any 
emergencies arising, which can require the army under your 
excellency’s orders to take the field this autumn.’ 

While the governor-general however, elated by these antici- 
pations, was hin credit to himself for his economical policy, 
which induced him to leave the army im a state of almost com- 
plete inactivity, he received intelligence that the Seikhs were 
actually putting themselves in motion in order to advance upon 
the Sutlej. Their intention became known to Major Broadfoot 
on the 20th of November. In laying his information before the 
iene anton it is more than probable that he framed his 

nguage, unconsciously or otherwise, so as to give satisfaction to 
the superior functionary, and that he felt more strongly, than he 
thought it prudent to express. Other letters and papers also came 
im, corroborating the representations of the political agent. 

Q2 
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But in vain. Sir Henry Hardinge considered it meritorious to 
turn a deaf ear to all unpleasant news, and resolvé not to make 
any change in his arrangements. It suited his temper to doubt, 
whether any dependence was to be placed on the communications 
that reached him. Had he been a prudent statesman, as soon as 
he perceived that the matter was merely doubtful, which implies 
that he knew not how the event might turn out, he would have 
taken care to be prepared for the worst that could occur. 

A man walking near a falling house, and doubting whether, ifhe 
advanced on that side of the street, it might not tumble down 
upon his head, would in all likelihood be at the pains to cross to 
the other, and not satisfy himself with the remark, that since it 
might hold up for a few seconds longer, he would even go on and 
take his chance. Sir Henry Hardinge saw the Seikh government 
falling, and knew that whenever the catastrophe arrived, a very 
large and dangerous portion of the ruins weil topple over into 
our territories. But he said, it may continue on its basis a short 
time longer ; I am not sure of the moment of its fall, and therefore 
I shall take no precautions against it. That this was his fixed de- 
termination is obvious from the following passage :— 


“ The precautions already adopted to provide against the possibility of 
our forces being unprepared to meet any movement of the Seikh army 
this season, and the arrangements made by the commander-in-chief, on 
the receipt of Major Broadfoot’s intelligence, rendered it, in my opinion, 
unnecessary to allow these reports of invasion to make any change in my 
movements.” 


The value of this persevering scepticism may easily be estimated, 
if we call to mind, that at the very moment he was writing, the 
2nd of December, the Seikhs were in full march towards him, and 
dragging along that tremendous field of artillery, which was to 
commit such havoc in his ranks at Moodkee and Ferozeshah. 
But he was endowed with the most invincible powers of doubting. 
It seemed to him unstatesman-like to believe any thing, until he 
should see it with his own eyes. Rumours and reports he treated 
with supreme contempt, though the accounts forwarded to him by 
his own political agent seemed to have made at one moment some- 
thing like an impression upon his mind :— 


“ Such is the state of affairs at the present moment, and although my 
conviction is strong that the Seikh army will be deterred from acts of ag- 
gression on account of the state of our military preparation, yet it is by 
no means impossible that we may be forced at any moment into war, and 
that operations on a very extended scale may be immediately necessary.” 


Here then we find the governor-general a few days before the 
Seikhs actually commenced the passage of the Sutlej, and when 
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they were already almost in sight of it, in fact a man, stationed on 
any elevated point near any of the Ghats might have discerned the 


smoke of their camp fires, we find we say, the governor-general 
admitting the possibility of Seikh invasion, and tardily and relue- 
tantly taking measures to repulse it. But although he did not 
think the event actually impossible, he was careful in his despatch 
of the 4th of December to show how little stress he laid upon the 
rumour as he still persisted in considering it. 


‘¢ My own impression,” he says, “remains unaltered. I do not expect 
the troops will come as far as the Sutlej, or that any positive act of ag- 
gression will be committed.” 


This brings the matter up to the very threshold of the catas- 
trophe, and yet Sir Henry Tieiains as is proved by his own 
language, regarded the invasion of our territory by the Seikhs as 
all but an impossible circumstance. He admits at the same time, 
that he had received warning of their approach, not from Major 
Broadfoot only, but from that large body of news-writers, who, by 
the prudence of his predecessors, had been stationed at Lahore, and 
in various other parts of the Seikh dominions. His incredulity 
therefore was without excuse. He did not know what was taking 
place on the other side of the Sutlej, simply because he refused to 
convert the intelligence brought him into knowledge. He required 
ocular demonstration. On whato ther people saw, or heard, or knew, 
he placed no reliance. He must have the Seikhs before him 60,000 
or70,000 strong, to convince himself of the reality of their existence. 

In what light this deficiency of political faith, may appear to 
the public, we cannot of course undertake to say, but for our own 
part we are fully persuaded, that had many former governor-gene- 
rals displayed the same incapacity of conviction, our Indian 
empire would have been long ago at an end. One of the prin- 
cipal qualifications of a statesman is, the power to discern truth 
from falsehood, to sift reports, to weigh probabilities, and to give 
to whatever news is brought in, the credit due to it and no more. 
Sir Henry Hardinge proved himself to possess no discrimination. 
He could not distinguish between true and false rumours. He 
must believe all that might be told him, or believe nothing. He 
knew no medium. 

The consequence has been written in blood on the plains of Hin- 
diistan; thousands of lives have paid the forfeit of his incredulity. 
Had he possessed the art of interpreting rumours, and reading the 
signs of the times, he would have had 50,000 men, and an 
adequate park of artillery in the neighbourhood of the Sutlej, in 
which case it cannot be doubted, that far more signal victories 
would have been gained over the Seikhs, and at a much smaller 
expense of human life. This is the great point to be insisted on. 
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The heavy ordnance that should have been at Umbala, or Loo- 
diana, or Ferozepore, or at some other convenient point, at a 
roper distance from the river, was partly at Delhi, and partly, we 
lieve, at Cawnpore. This was sheer neglect. In no possible 
view of policy, can it be defended. It was easy to calculate how 
many days would be required to bring it up to the neighbourhood 
of the river, and as the greatest uncertainty was acknowledged to 
revail respecting the movements of the enemy, it was manifestly 
impossible to foresee at what moment it might be suddenly re- 
quired. The reader will, we are sure, acknowledge, that if any 
invasion were expected between Portsmouth and Dover, it would 
not be very advisable to keep the guns, necessary to defend any 
point of that coast, at Edinburgh. Some more suitable station 
might indisputably be fixed upon. 

The same general rules of policy and common sense should have 
regulated the proceedings of the governor-general of India. It is 
quite an absurd apology to say that he did not know at what 
— the Seikhs would cross the river. It was his business to 

now. He had ample means at his disposal for commanding such 
knowledge, and if he neglected to employ them, that may be said 
to constitute one of the principal counts in the accusation against 
him. But in fact, this is altogether an afterthought. It is an 
affront to common sense to affirm that any rules of prudence 
required that the troops should be kept scattered over numerous 
distant stations ; at Meerut, at Delhi, in Bundelkund, in the 
southern extremity of the Dofb, and on the sea-coast of Sinde. 

We have proved that ample warnings had been given of the 
hostile designs of the enemy, and that full time had been allowed 
for the bringing up of troops, artillery, and the munitions of war; 
that they were not brought up, was the crime of the governor-ge- 
neral ; and his criminality would not have been diminished had 
the Seikhs, through a sudden panic or otherwise, been deterred 
from crossing the Sutlej. It is no defence of his neglect, to main- 
tain that the Lahore army had marched southward on the previous 
year, but returned without crossing the river. If no adequate 
preparations were then made to meet and repel them, we have two 
crimes proved instead of one. The grievous fault committed last 
year was surely no defence of the fault committed now. The 
Seikhs, han they did not, might have crossed on the former oc- 
casion, when the same calamities would have taken place that we 
have at present to lament. Our escape was providential. We 
owe it to no wisdom of the governor-general, who thinks his late 
neglect and want of prudence, may be defended by adducing the 
example of his = misconduct. We leave the country to 
judge of the value of such an apology. 

Into the details of the battles which have taken place since the 
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Seikhs have been more or less masters of the left bank of the 
Sutlej, we do not propose, on the present occasion, to enter, but 
turn once more to the view which has been taken of the trans- 
actions in question in this country. Thanks have been returned 
to the Anglo-Indian army, and likewise to the governor-general, 
in his military capacity, for their achievements during the late con- 
test. But there was one regiment which narrowly escaped being 
omitted from the vote of thanks given to the rest of the army. 
We, of course, speak of the 62nd. A single expression employed 
inadvertently, in the heat and hurry of the moment, by Sir John 
Littler, seemed, but only seemed, to reflect on the intrepidity and 
gallantry of the corps. One or two journals in this country mis- 
interpreting the general’s language, too hastily inflicted a wound 
on the feelings of both officers and men of the 62nd, but their de- 
fence fell into able hands. Several journals gave a correct expla- 
nation of their conduct, and proved that no blame was to be 
attached to them ; and the Duke of Wellington in the House of 
Lords, coincided literally with those journals. A higher testi- 
mony the 62nd themselves could not desire. It was delivered, 
moreover, by the illustrious old general in a tone of unusual en- 
thusiasm, which drew forth much cheering from the lords. 

But, as on the field of Ferozeshah, the 62nd regiment was 
serving the East India Company, it must necessarily look with 
some anxiety to the opinion expressed of it at the India House. 
The proceedings which take place there excite somewhat too 
little attention in the country, partly because the speakers com- 
monly content themselves with echoing the opinions of parlia- 
ment, and partly because India has not hitherto been regarded 
with an interest proportioned to its value. Other causes, like- 
Wise, may concur in occasioning this neglect to which it is not 
now necessary to refer. It is with much satisfaction, however, 
we learn that the defence of the 62nd was warmly taken up at 
the India House, by Colonel Sykes and Captain Grover. Both 
these officers took, we believe, nearly the same line of argument, 
The latter, having alluded to the fate of the gallant General Sale, 
said ‘ He could not give a silent vote on that occasion. He was 
desirous also of saying a few words in consequence of some re- 
marks that had been made upon the conduct of the 62nd regi- 
ment, a regiment with which he was well acquainted, and with 
which he had been brigaded. 

‘ Now he had not the least hesitation in saying that there was 
not a braver regiment in her Majesty’s service, than the gallant 
Springers.’ From the time the 62nd had been raised, to the present 
moment, it would yield to none for discipline, good conduct, or 
bravery; yet this regiment had met with a check, that he did 
not deny. Did any slur attach to the regiment in consequence 
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of that check ? Far from it. It must be recollected that out of 
nineteen officers, seventeen were either killed or wounded; and it 
was not to be wondered at that the few men who survived, should 
have fallen back upon the reserve. It must be recollected also 
that the army had to struggle against other enemies besides the 
Seikhs—hunger and thirst, under a burning sun, and he was 
sure that the civilians present must find it difficult to understand 
how so much could have been achieved under such circumstances. 
It was the feeling of patriotism, a sense of duty, and the certainty 
that their conduct would be appreciated by the British nation, 
that could alone have enabled our gallant soldiers to act as they 
have done. It was unnecessary for him to say more on the sub- 
ject, as a gallant officer on the other side (Colonel Sykes) had 
already with much good taste justified his friends of the 62nd. 
With military men no justification was necessary, as there was 
not an officer in the service who would not be proud to put on 
the uniform of the 62nd.’ 

We feel if possible still more strongly on this subject : we have 
examined as carefully as the documents before us would permit, 
the conduct of the regiment in question, and our conviction is 
that it behaved most gallantly. It would no doubt have pleased 
us better had circumstances enabled it to advance and capture the 
guns of the enemy ; but, as the Duke of Wellington considerately 
observed, when five-twelfths of the men had been killed or 
wounded, when more than three-fourths of the officers had fallen, 
when the tremendous fire of the enemy was mowing down the 
remainder every instant, no apology for their falling back on the 
reserve is necessary. That the 14th Native Infantry longer main- 
tained its ground, is to be accounted for, not by attributing supe- 
rior bravery to that regiment, but by stating the fact that it was 
accidentally exposed to a less murderous fire, as is proved indu- 
bitably by its greatly inferior list of killed and wounded. Far be 
it from us to detract from the merit of the native army ; we 
think and have always thought it deserving of the highest 
— unsurpassed as it is for fidelity, discipline, or valour. But 
et us not seize upon this occasion for insidiously converting its 
good qualities into an excuse for committing injustice towards our 
own countrymen. Braver than the 14th Native Infantry, no re- 
giment in any army need be ; but when the 14th and the 62nd 
shall hereafter meet the enemy side by side, we will answer for it 
that our brave Hindistani’s will not have to blush for the con- 
duct of their English comrades. The truth is that the 62nd 
fought till the regiment was for the moment disorganised : there 
were no officers to lead the men, their physical powers were ex- 
hausted, they had reached the utmost term at which further ex- 


ertion to them was possible. This is our present conviction. If 
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on any future field the regiment give way before other of her 
Majesty’s regiments similarly circumstanced, we shall be among 
the last to undertake its defence, or to apologise for it. Sir Henry 
Hardinge himself, who, notwithstanding his deficiencies as a 
statesman, is as brave an officer as ever drew sword, felt that the 
whole affair had arisen out of a mistake, and for that reason in- 
vited the surviving officers to meet General Littler at his table, 
that an opportunity might be afforded both parties to come to 
amicable explanations, and remove all unpleasant feeling. 

The subject ought not to be lightly dropped ; it is the duty of 
the press to discuss it again and again, to institute inquiry after 
inquiry, to hear patiently every thing that can be said, but to 
avoid most religiously expressing an opinion which may appear 
to tarnish the reputations of brave men, who throughout their 
lives have fought strenuously in the public service. Even this 
circumstance however ought not to be accepted as an excuse for 
a single act of cowardice. But, as we have observed, it is our 
deep-rooted conviction that the 62nd fought as bravely at Feroze- 
shah as the 80th itself, and that it did not give ground until its 
ay powers were totally exhausted. 

e trust, however, that this nor any other question will 
divert the reader’s mind from the case which, we trust, we have 
made out against Sir Henry Hardinge. Our position is, that he 
did not believe the reports of the approaching invasion, when the 
evidence before him was amply sufficient to justify such a belief; 
that, in consequence, he neglected to make adequate preparations 
to repulse them; that, in consequence, when they were actually in 
our territories, he had to meet them with a very small force, 
which occasioned a great, unnecessary sacrifice of human life; 
that he is therefore, unfit, to be Governor-General of India, and 
ought forthwith to be recalled, lest by pursuing the same policy 
throughout the remainder of the war, he should endanger the 
peace and stability of our empire in the East. We need not add 
a word more. The public will perceive the importance of the 
subject, and feel the imminence of the danger. Never was there 
a moment at which it could be said to be more unsafe to intrust 
the conduct of our Indian affairs to chance. Consummate pru- 
dence is now requisite. The fate of 200,000,000 of men in Asia, 
and the glory of this great empire in every part of the world, are 
placed in the hands of the governor-general. He has shown him- 
self unequal to his situation; he has given unequivocal proofs of 
sloth and negligence; let him, therefore, at once be deprived of 
the power to repeat his errors, and to expiate them with the lives 
of other men. 
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It affords us extreme pleasure to perceive from the account 
brought by the last mails from India, that the character of the 
62nd has now been completely cleared from all blame, as it is 
proved not to have inal before it was ordered to do so by the 
commanding-officer. We subjoin an extract from the report. 


“ Under these circumstance seeing her majesty’s 62nd was exposed to 
a most destructive fire without any object, as they could not move 
forward, I conceived it my duty to direct them to retire, which they 
did in almost as good order ( a allowance for the heavy loss they 
had sustained), as that in which they had advanced.” 


It may be interesting to our readers to possess the following 
comparative view of the casualties in the modern battles of India 
as compared with that of Waterloo. 


Total number of Killed and Proportion in 
troops in action wounded, round numbers. 


Waterloo, 1815, Duke of 


Wellington ‘ . 72,000 11,960 lin 6 
Assaye, 1803, Duke of 


Wellington ‘ . 4,500 1,541 lin 3 
Laswarry, 1803, Lord 


Lake . ‘ ° 6,500 900 lin 7% 
Mehedpoor, 1817, Sir T. 


Hislop .  . . 4,000 800 lin 6 
Meanee, 1843, Sir C. Na- 
i 2,800 1 in 11 


pier . . . ° 
Ferozeshah and Moodkee, 
1845, Sir H. Gough . lin 6 


POSTSCRIPT TO ART. I. 


THAT it is extremely hazardous to put forward any opinion at 
all on the present state of a country like Spain, ‘ the act of power’ 
which has just been perpetrated by General Narvaez, may serve 
to show. Nothing is certain there but the uncertainty of every 
thing. The Milaflores cabinet, after a brief and insignificant 
existence, has been broken up by the arbitrary will and pleasure 
of General Narvaez, who has also suspended the Cortes and virtu- 
ally abolished the liberty of the press. From the violence of 
these proceedings, most persons are led to look for another san- 
guinary revolution; and we confess that all things considered, 
such a consequence does not appear exceedingly improbable. It 
is, at all events, much to be deprecated, because the character of 
the Spanish mind ought already to have made it abundantly 
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manifest that revolutions in Spain beget nothing but revolutions. 
Violence is seldom anywhere favourable to freedom, and least of 
all is it likely to prove so in Spain. We shall be glad, there- 
fore, to see the leaders of parties in that country bide their 
time and trust to the effects of opinion and experience on the 
_ mind. The extravagant vanity and ambition of General 
Narvaez, already so apparent in all his actions, can scarcely fail 
to bring about his downfal. There is such a thing as a consti- 
tutional party in Spain, which possesses its system of thought, 
its pacific views, and its deel and well-known leaders. "But 
the mass of the people are scarcely yet prepared to fight for 
freedom. They are too much ended to area too bigoted, 
too superstitious. Still, when it comes to be understood that 
the recent gross infringements of public liberty have been in- 
stigated by French influence through Queen Christina, and 
that the object is the subjection of pein to a humiliating de- 


pendence on foreign powers, it is possible that even the very 
opulace may be roused into resistance. For this moment the 
Soathen of the Constitutional party should wait. Perhaps, how- 
ever, as the furious acts of Charles X. of France, and his mi- 
nister, Polignac, have formed the model of Narvaez’s proceedings, 
so the outburst of popular indignation, which in France, 


punished these outrages, may likewise be imitated in Spain, and 
with the same result. We confess, nevertheless, that we look with 
much doubt and anxiety towards the events of the next few 
months in the Peninsula. Owing to the state of the press there, 
we are kept almost in darkness respecting the actual feelings of 
the people. Party-writers disguise the truth, and flying travellers 


are unable to discover it. All, therefore, that we can do is, pa- 
tiently to wait. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Bibliotheque des Mémoires relatifs a U Histoire de France pendant le 
18ieme Siécle. Tome 1. Didot, 1846. 


Tue incontestable superiority of the French as memoir-writers has long 
been a commonplace in criticism. The very faults of the national cha- 
racter became as it were, virtues in the memoir-writer ; while the charms 
of a style easy, piquant, familiar, and witty, are almost enough to make 
one forget the vanity, indiscretion, insincerity, and scandal. But with 
all possible delight in French memoirs the most courageous reader must 
shrink from the enormous quantity of volumes which have equal claims, 
or nearly so, on his attention. Add to this, that all these works contain 
much that is idle, vapid, no longer interesting ; and that the gems lie 
scattered over a morass of insipidity. 

Now, thanks to Messrs. Didot, these two enormous obstacles are about 
to be removed. ‘The first volume of a new and praiseworthy un- 
dertaking is before us. The first of a series of twelve volumes 
which will contain the essence of two hundred! This series will com- 
prise the eighteenth century—that is to say from Louis XIV., to the 
Directory in 1795. The memoirs, which best paint the state of society 
during this curious and eventful epoch, will be selected, and from these 
all that is no longer interesting, all the repetitions, all the digressions 
and superfluous details will be omitted, but otherwise the ipsissima 
verba of the writer given ; and the various links necessary to form all 
these memoirs into a historic whole will be supplied by the editor, M. 
Fs. Barriére. A more charming collection it would be difficult to pro- 
pose. It will belong to history, in its facts and its unity ; it will belong 
to psychology, in its exhibition of individualities ; and it will have the in- 
terest of fiction in its intrigues, adventures, and portraiture of the 

assions. 

The first volume is of good promise. The epoch at which the series 
commences is the famous one of la régence. What was its peculiar cha- 
racteristic ? The preparation of a revolution amidst the orgies of 
dissipation. No work is better fitted to depict the licentious court, 
where the Duchess de Maine conspired with all the beaux esprits, than 
the memoirs of Mademoiselle Delaunay, afterwards Madame de Stael, 
who as one of ‘les femmes de la Duchesse,’ lived in the very centre of 
the conspiracy and the dissipation. Her memoirs have been translated 
into English ; but detestably. After Madame de Stael comes Le Mar- 
quis D’Argenson ; who was nicknamed D'Argenson la béte because he 
was stupid enough to be honest. Bete, or not, he was a very enter- 
taining writer, and his memoirs here printed, are worthy of him, who, 
when some people were prosing about death, said so wittily, ‘ Vous 
trouvez donc qu’1l est difficile de mourir ? Je vois, pourtant que tout le 
monde s’en tire.’ We have then extracts from ‘Madame la mére du 
regent,’ and from the inimitable St. Simon, from whom, indeed, we 
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would fain have had more. We shall report on the succeeding volumes 
from time to time. The only observation we feel called upon to make is, 
with regard to the necessity for a full general index. This, it is possible, 
Messrs. Didot intend to furnish with the concluding volume. Should they 
not have thought of it, we would strongly urge it on their consideration ; 
it would very materially augment the value of the series. No work of 
twelve volumes can pretend to completeness without a good index ; but a 
work so various and personal as the present—a work that comprises the 
events of an eventful century, and all the principal persons who figured 
therein—a work whose toclen volumes are to contain the essence of two 
hundred—for this not to have an ample index would be to lose half its 
utility. 

Sremtidun we may add that the series resembles in form and price, 
that very cheap and elegant library which the Didots publish, under the 
title of ‘ Chefs-d’CEuvre de la Litterature Frangaise,’ of which we have 
occasionally spoken. 


Grundriss der Griechischen Literatur mit einem vergleichenden 
Ueberblick der Rémischen. Vou G. Bernuarpy. Zweiter Theil. 
Williams and Norgate. 1845. 


Arrer a lapse of nine years, Herr Bernhardy produces this second por- 
tion of his ‘ Outlines of the History of Greek Literature,’ which com- 
pletes the work. The present volume, of some 1100 pages, comprises 
the History of Greek Poetry, and may be regarded as a complete work 
in itself. 

Herr Bernhardy is a ripe scholar, and, with the patient industry of 
German scholars, has made himself thorough master of the bibliograph 
of his subject. As a — of all that has been written upon Greek 
poetry, this volume has considerable value, because it includes the very 
latest labours of philologists. Thus the Fables of Babrius, the discovery 
of which excited so much attention amongst the erudite, only a few months 
ago, have given rise to a small library of editions, commentaries, and 
criticisms; all of these works has our author devoured, and the result is 
condensed in his notes. 

The work is fitly entitled ‘ Outlines;’ our readers must not, therefore, 
look for any of the higher characteristics of literary history. It is a 
book for reference and study; learned, impartial, complete. A true 
German book, bursting with the bulk of its materials, written in a plain, 
useful style. English readers, indeed, might desire more of that fine 
rushing enthusiasm, which gives wings to the learning of Mr. St. John’s 
‘ Hellenes,’ converting a book of reference into a delightful companion. 
But if it has not this merit, it is not without a merit of its own; viz., 
that of being the best compendium with which we are acquainted, 
uniting fulness with brevity. One excellent portion of the arrangement 
is the distribution of notes. Instead of being fatigued by the perpetual 
interruption of the text in foot-notes and references, the notes are ap- 
pended to each section, and as these sections are short, the reader has no 
trouble in turning to the notes whenever he feels disposed. In this way 
the author is enabled first to present you with a clear exposition of the 
subject of each section, and afterwards to discuss controvertible or con- 
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troverted points in the notes. The absence of an index is, however, 
a serious drawback. 

To those familiar with Herr Bernhardy’s previous works, and espe- 
cially the ‘ Grundriss der Rémischen Literatur,’ which has long en- 
joyed a high reputation, no comment of ours can be necessary to recom~ 
mend the present work; and to others, we trust that we have in these 
few lines sufficiently indicated the nature of the work, for the execution 
of which the author’s name is guarantee. 


The Destination of Man. By J. G.Ficute. Translated from the 
German. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. Chapman, Brothers. 1846. 


Too much encouragement cannot be given to enterprising publications 
like the present. They are directly in the teeth of popular prejudice and 
popular trash. They are addressed to the higher class of readers— 
those who think as well as read. They are works at which ordi 
publishers shudder as ‘unsaleable,’ but which are really capable of find 
ing avery large public. 

The present work is the most popular of all Fichte’s writings. It is 
animated by a great and lofty purpose, and written in a strain of subdued 
but powerful eloquence. Those who are alarmed at the obscurity of 
German philosophy need feel no uneasiness in taking up the ‘ Destina- 
tion of Man,’ which was expressly intended as a popular exposition of 
Fichte’s doctrines. It is as he truly says, intelligible to all readers who 
are really able to understand a book at all ; and as the history of a 
mind in its various phases of doubt, knowledge, and faith, is of in- 


tence interest to all. Agree with Fichte or disagree with him, you 
cannot help being carried along by his manly earnestness, you can- 
not help being struck with his subtlety and depth. Agreement 
in such a matter we take to be wholly indifferent. A book of this 
stamp is sure to teach you much, because it excites thought. If 
it rouses you to combat its conclusions, it has done good work ; for in 
that very effort ve are stirred to a consideration of points of view which 


hitherto escaped your indolent acquiescence. 

Of the translation, we must, on the whole, speak very highly. It is 
accurate in the best sense. Some objection may be occasionally raised 
to particular phrases; but German philosophical language is the despair 
of all translators ; we have no equivalents for many of its ordinary 
words ; and although, therefore, we may question Mrs. Sinnet’s at- 
tempts, we willingly confess that we can suggest few that would do 
better. Compared with ordinary translations from the German it is 
a admirable. One great merit is, that the reader is never plagued 
by the consciousness of reading a translation. It is as idiomatic and 
easy as original composition. 

From a passage in the preface we learn that the translator is the 
author of the article on Fichte’s life in our Number for October, 1845. 
The writer of this notice has bestowed considerable attention upon 
Fichte, and he feels assured that he is only expressing the universal 
opinion of the readers of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly,’ when he regards that 


article as sufficient guarantee for the translator’s capacity, and know- 
ledge of the author. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hanover, 12¢h March. 

Dear Mr. Epitor,—This place would be as dull as ever, had not the 
much-beloved king recently issued an order which may safely be classed 
amongst the most characteristic acts of his enlightened and paternal govern- 
ment, You know well enough how shamelessly he has always displayed a 
marked preference for the nobility, and an undisguised contempt for the 
bourgeoisie. That ishis system. [need not tell you how it works! I need 
say nothing of the affection that is borne him by his bourgeois subjects. But, 
as if by one stroke of profound policy, he wished at once to humiliate the 
bourgeoisie and irritate the nobility, he has recently ordained the following 
humane and social rule. The officers in his army are poor; pitiably poor. 
They have also the further inconvenience of being not altogether machines 
but men, ou @ peu pres! This leads them to marry, and as a consequence, to 
become fathers. His Majesty has resolved to ‘put down’ marriage in 
the army. Accordingly, no officer may now marry unless he can show that 
he possesses, besides his pay, a certain stipulated income. The lieutenant 
must have 800 dollars a year (130/.) ; the captain must have 1200 dollars ; 
and so on in proportion. Now this would be a hardship in England; in 
Hanover it amounts to the abolition of marriage in the army ; the officers 
are so poor, that those possessing the stipulated sum are black swans. 

Nor is this all. Suppose a captain has won the affections of a girl pos- 
sessing fortune enough to enable them to comply with the conditions of 
marriage, the course of their true love may run none the smoother on that 
account. It must be shown that the fair one belongs to a family worthy of 
uniting itself to that of a Hanoverian officer ! The pure beer-and-tobacco blood 
of Hanover must not be corrupted by any admixture with puddle! Donner 
Wetter! are we to spring aus Edelstand—are we to belong to the rich, rare, 
glorious aristocracy of Hanover, and have our children born of bourgeois 
mothers? ‘ Perish the thought,’ as they say at Astley’s. The merchant 
may be a ‘ very worthy individual,’ but his daughter cannot marry our son. 
So thinks noble Hanover ; or rather, so thinks the noble king. He will not 
have burghers in his army. If his officers are weak enough to look with 
serious thoughts upon a burgher’s daughter, he will not be weak enough to 
suffer the scandal. Henceforth, fascinating fire-eaters, turn your batteries 
elsewhere, that your descendants (if you have any that you can acknowledge) 
may exclaim with the fine fellow in‘ Peter Pindar,” who, speaking of one 
of his ancestry, says :— 


“The man who did espouse this dame divine, 
Was Alexander, Earl of Kincardine ; 
Who poured adown my body, like a sluice, 
The noble ! noble !! noble !!! blood of Bruce !” 


Was ever any thing more farcically despotic heard of in these modern times? 
That the king should wish to obviate the inconveniences of poverty in his 
army is natural enough, but has he pursued a rational method? That he 
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should insist upon his officers being possessed of a certain competence ere 
they marry, is, perhaps, somewhat arbitrary, but it is intelligible enough. 
But that he should forbid the nobly-born officer to unite himself to the 
merchant's daughter, who could furnish the competence—this, as a mere bit 
of politico military economy, to say nothing of the affections, is an absurdity 
so monstrous, so ridiculous, and so despotic, that one knows not whether to 
Jaugh or to be angry. The unhappy victims, however, find it no laughing 
matter: like Polyphemus, ‘ they rage, they burn.’ ‘True, all their anger 
evaporates in useless grumbling. When they meet with a sympathetic 
foreigner they pour forth their griefs and grow eloquent. But without a free 
press and free speech, what avails grumbling or eloquence? As one of them 
said to me, ‘ We are all furious against the order; but we Hanoverians are 
good-natured fellows, and—we submit.’ 

The king must have been very certain of his power before he could have 
ventured on such acourse. To offend the army is of all things dangerous in 
a despot. What must be the extent of despotism when the army can 
be offended and the bourgeoisie humiliated, without creating any thing 
more serious than a little grumbling, and that German grumbling? Really, 
to an Englishman, the present state of Germany is a sad spectacle. In 
Austria they have recently passed an edict which deprives every one of 
citizenship who shall dare to join the German Catholics, of whom Ronge is 
the Luther. German Catholicism is tolerated elsewhere when not recog- 
nised; in Austria it is a heresy so dire, that Protestantism, Mosaism, in 
short, any and every kind of ism is preferred to it. Jews, Protestants, and 
Mahometans may live there. German Catholics alone may not ! 

To return to the Hanoverian matter. Some people see in the order a 
certain aspect not without importance. They believe that the king wishes 
his officers to be unmarried because they will be better soldiers, They argue 
that when a man has a wife and family he is more of a citizen than soldier ; 
he is less reckless of his life; less adventurous. In other words, he is more 
man than machine. ‘This appears to me an illogical and silly argument. I 
at once appeal to our army. Are our officers less distinguished for courage 
when married? Are they less invincible because they have wives and chil- 
dren to support? The question answers itself. In truth, the very attempt 
to make the soldier less of a man than a fighting machine, deprives him of 
his greatest qualities as a soldier—the morale. We all know that strength 
and discipline, valuable as they are, are nothing in comparison with the 
morale. ‘The man who has a family looking up to him will be the last to 
disgrace his name; not only by lack of courage but by lack of any thing 
else that constitutes an honourable man. 

But—and the point is of the highest importance—the citizen, the famil 
man, by the very fact of being bound to society with so many tender links, is 
essentially a social man. He sticks to the established order of things; he is 
slow to entertain revolutionary ideas ; he would rather suffer a certain 
amount of endurable despotism than launch into any enterprise that would 
disturb the social condition of his country. The single man is an adventurer, 
and as such prone to revolutions, because in any social disturbance he has 
his chance of advancement and renown. He is reckless, unfettered. He 
stakes his life upon the die, because he has only his life to stake. No wife, 
no dearly-loved children interfere with his theories. He will fight for what 
is just ; he will rebel for a theory, why should he not? His stake is small ; 
his chance great. 

This being an indisputable fact, what shall we think of the despot’s policy 
which would increase the number of men prone to revolution, and those men 
the best instruments for a revolution? On the increase of immorality in the 
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army—already great enough—which this law will produce, I say nothing. 
The king, doubtless, cares not a groschen about it. But politically it is a 
colossal absurdity. 

Considering what are the sentiments with which the Duke of Cumberland 
is regarded in England and likewise in Prussia, you will be somewhat sur- 
= to hear that he is very much liked in Hanover by the nobility and the 
ower classes. His marked preference for the former explains their senti- 
ments ; and his judicious flattery of the people, in walking or riding about 
like a plain gentleman, explains his popularity with the plebs. But amongst 
the middle classes he is regarded with any thing but kindly feelings ; and all 
cultivated people know very well @ quoi s’en tenir sur son compte. 

Poverty rapidly and alarmingly increases. ‘I used to think,’ said a gen- 
tleman, who has excellent means of knowing, ‘that although you were richer 
in England than we were, nevertheless you had more poverty. I have since 
had occasion to scrutinise our condition narrowly, and my belief is that there 
is much more poverty amongst us, without, at the same time, having the as- 
sistance of any wealth. In our provinces you may traverse large tracks of 
land where you will find the people starving ; and you do not see there, as 
in England, residences of wealthy noblemen and gentlemen, who are at least 
able to relieve, in some measure, the burdens of the poor.’ Much of this 
destitution is, doubtless, owing to the exclusion of Hanover from the 
Zollverein, notably amongst the flax-spinners and weavers. The linen manu- 
factures are now obliged to have two establishments, one in Hanover and 
one in some country in the Zollverein (Brunswick, for example), where the 
linen can be bleached and sold. Nevertheless, the feeling in Hanover gene- 
rally is, that they have done wisely in keeping out of the Zollverein. To 
sum up my impressions of Hanover, in one sentence, I would say that whereas 
in England the contrast with enormous wealth makes poverty more salient 


and hideous, in Hanover the absence of wealth makes poverty more desolate 
and hopeless, 





Berwin, 17/4 March. 
I was glad to leave Hanover, and expected to find Berlin a pleasant 
change. So in truth it was, but no thanks to Prussia for it. Had I not so 
many friends here, I know not how time could be killed. Every thing is 
‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ Political matters look as gloomy as ever ; 
but there is nothing going forward to give even variety to complaints ; nothing 
but the old droning regrets salute one’s ears. ‘The Polish insurrection, which 
on the Rhine excited a perfect fever of sympathy, has very properly been re- 
garded here as a puny, premature, and therefore foolish affair. The liberals 
Jament that so much blood should be so insignificantly shed, and so many 
brave men doomed to Siberia and elsewhere for so useless an outbreak. 
Literary matters are still worse. Nothing appears—nothing is going for- 
ward. Polemics alone occupy the press, and such polemics! The worthy 
Germans, who know how to accommodate themselves to any hardship—and 
conceive the hardship to a German of not being able to get a book printed! 
almost as well deprive him of his Weiss Bier and pipe!—manage to console 
themselves ; andas one said to me yesterday, ‘ It is well that a time of quiet- 
ness should come. Let us lie fallow; we shall then be able to study. Ich 
mache jezt Forschungen! (I am now making researches)’ Curious to know 
how he proposed to avail himself of the pause, and to what researches he was 
going to devote the precious time, now that he had it, you mayimagine the 
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extent of my sympathy when he informed me that he was occupied with the 
‘ Eleusinian Lasteries. How very German ! 

Another—yet another !—book on Goethe will shortly appear, being a small 
volume of unpublished letters. I have seen some of the sheets ;‘they promise 
entertainment, though I fear they are somewhat too local to be greatly inte- 
resting in England. 

Prutz, the author of the Aristophanic comedy ‘ Die politische Wo- 
chenstube,’ of which you gave us some idea (‘ Foreign Quarterly, No. txx.’) 
is now here, and lecturing on the drama. He was indicted for his comedy ; 
but the king, having chanced to read it while the trial was in progress, was 
apparently much amused with it ; at any rate he did not see any thing in it 
very criminal, so ordered the procés to cease. I must tell you a story, now I 
am on the subject of forbidden books. There appeared recently a work on 
Austrian finance, written by one well instructed in the matter, and whom 
the government shrewdly suspected to reside in Prague. As the revelations 
were very offensive, the government ordered Herr Muhdt, the head of the 

olice at Prague, to discover, if possible, the author. All search was vain. 
He then received instructions to set out himself for Hamburg, where the 
work was published, and endeavour to wheedle the secret from Campe, the 
publisher. Mult set off; but some one had been before him, and had warned 
Campe of his purpose. Campe, who is a very knowing fellow, played his 
part to perfection ; suffered himself to be cajoled, and at last invited Muhdt 
to tea, half promising to tell him the author's name, under a condition of 
secrecy. At tea Mudht was very pressing; and Campe, at length, begging 
him to make no use of his knowledge, confidentially whispered, ‘ The author 
is Herr Muhdt, the head of the police in Prague.’ Conceive the start and 
the changing colour of Herr Mubdt! Alarmed lest, perhaps, the author of 
the work might have maliciously taken his name—for he had no suspicions 
of Campe, he earnestly declared himself to be the head of the police. Campe 
affected astonishment. Muhdt then asked him if he had many copies of the 
work on hand; and on being told there were still two hundred and fifty, he 
bought them all. The next day Campe called at his hotel, to ask him 
whether he would like any more copies of the work. ‘More!’ exclaimed 
the astonished Muhdt, ‘more! why I thought you told me I had got them 
all? ‘Sehr richtig!’ replied Campe, ‘all of the first edition; but a second 
is in the press, of which I can let you have as many copies as you please,’ 
Muhdt then plainly saw that he had been duped, and departed for Prague, 
crest-fallen, and so enraged, that I should not like to be the author in ques- 
tion ; for if vengeance has a keen scent, he will assuredly be tracked. 

I am doomed to disappointment with respect to the Swedish enchantress, 
Jenny Lind. Last year, when I was here, she was away. I consoled myself 
with the reflection that, as she had signed an engagement with Bunn, I 
should hear her in England. No such thing, however. The pretty mouth 
of the syren refuses to accommodate itself to our rebellious vocables. Bunn 
must give up the idea. When in Hanover, I learned that she was to sing 
here on Saturday last, in a concert, and on Sunday, in ‘ Les Huguenots.’ 
Imagine my joy—and imagine my disappointment, when, on arriving at my 
hotel, I ordered the commissionaire to secure tickets for both evenings, and 
was told that Jenny had sprained her foot and could not sing. Oh, Jenny! Jenny! 
And yet, perhaps, it is as well, for my peace of mind and for my Juliana’s 

eace of mind, that I cannot hear the enchantress. She makes such havoc 
as amongst the bearded counts (such counts!) that a susceptible poet, like 
myself, living upon admiration (and mutton-chops) could hardly escape. 
The furore she at first excited does not abate. Tickets are taken three 
weeks in advance when she is advertised to sing. Women vie with men in 
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the raptures of their praise ; and Europe clamours to possess her. To Paris 
she will certainly go ; perhaps, also, to London ; for I am told that Lumley 
has made her the most magnificent offers, and declares that if Bunn should 
bring an action against her for nonfulfilment of her contract, he, Lumley, 
will bear the burden of it. Many, however, question whether Jenny will be 
heard to advantage in so large a theatre as our Opera; and some think the 

resence of the superb Grisi will be fatal to the small voice of Jenny Lind. 

or my part, I incline to think that two such very different styles cannot be 
compared ; there is room for each. 

Joseph Gungl—a name celebrated here, but I imagine never heard of in 
England—is about to set off for London, taking with him an orchestra of 
fifty excellent musicians, well trained together. Gungl is the Strauss of 
Berlin ; and his waltzes and dances are pretty enough, but in my opinion by 
no means equal to their reputation. Strauss is a real inventor. After him, 
many write agreeable waltzes who would never have been listened to had he 
not given them a model. If Gungl is the Berlin Strauss, then is he (to 
parody Coleridge upon Klopstock) a very Berlin Strauss. Last night he 
gave his farewell concert, and the rooms were crowded to a frightful excess ; 
added to which, there was an impenetrable atmosphere of smoke, which 
made the place insupportable to all but Germans. 

I have no more gossip to send you; and Berlin is so dull, that I shall 
hasten from it, out of sheer hopelessness of its getting livelier. 


Yours, &c. 


Frorence, February 29th, 1846. 

Here we are, dear Mr. Editor, at the end of another Carnival, and the 
beginning of another Lent. The latter season of mortification and repen- 
tance is unalterably restricted to its forty days, not injudiciously ; but its gay 
and frolicksome predecessor expires at a greater or less age, according to the 
fall of Easter, being held to commence ever with the new year. Last time 
our Carnival was as short as it could be, and this year it has been nearly as 
protracted as the laws of the Calendar can make it. And the experience of 
the two would make it appear that the old rhyming adage respecting the du- 
ration of human agony was equally applicable to human pleasure : 


“ Si fortis, brevis ; si longus, levis.” 


For in truth our ‘ long farewell’ to flesh has not been as brilliant as it is wont. 

Sundry causes have contributed to make this the case besides the length of 
it. ‘What! there has been stagnation of trade?’ say our English readers.— 
‘ Depression of the public credit? Uneasiness of the public mind on political 
grounds? A = on any sort of subject ? My dear high-pressure civilisation 
cockney, we know nothing of these matters in Italy. Weare troubled with 
no public mind ; and we know no panic other than might arise from unto- 
ward manifestations of the intentions of some of our idols—the black virgin 
at Impruneta, or the miraculous portrait at the Santissima Annunziata, for 
instance—disasters wisely provided against by a paternal government, by tak- 
ing care that the idols behave themselves pleasantly and look cheerily. Yet 
we have our public misfortunes and seasons of gloom. The Duke of Modena 
perversely dies in the middle of Carnival; thus manifesting strong in death 
the ruling passion for causing all the discomfort and annoyance possible in 
the world. It is true, however, that it was the only means of insuring a mo- 
dicum of regret at bis demise.—Not quite that either. For the shadowy 
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godless of on dit, who supplies here the place of ‘ Times,’‘ Chronicle,’ and 
‘ Gazette,’ was enabled to state on the highest authority, that Nesselrode, 
head toady to the Autocrat, who chanced to be dining with our worthy Grand 
Duke on the day that the news of this death arrived, remarked, with a degree 
of good breeding only to be equalled by the enlightened appreciation of things 
evinced by the observation, that‘ we had lost the best sovereign in Italy.’ 
But it is quite natural that the Autocrat and mankind should place their 
‘ best’ and ‘ worst’ at opposite ends of the scale. The Autocrat’s opinion on 
the point has been stated. It is but fair, therefore, that the feelings of ‘ the 
masses’ should be allowed to find utterance also. Let the following sonnet 
speak them. It has been extensively handed about here, and is a specimen of 
the modes public opinion adopts in Italy to manifest itself, despite of censors, 
lay and ecclesiastical :— 


PANEGIRICO DEL DUCA DI MODENA, 


“ Nacque costui dall’ iniqua semenza 
Degli oppressori ; al ducal seggio accanto 
Inalzé la mannaja ; e fee suo vanto 
Di Boja incoronato I’ impudenza. 
* D’ ogni infamia ebbe in se la quinta essenza ; 
Ogni infamia copri col regio manto ; 
E I’ Itale sciagure accrebbe tanto, 
Che l Austriaco rigor parve clemenza. 
“ Fedele ai Gesuiti e al santuario, 
Torturd, macelld la specie umana ; 
E degli stati suoi fece un Calvaro : 


“ Ed or morendo questa buona lana 


Nomina esecutor testamentario 
Il nuovo Ministero di Toscana.” ti 


Of which very sincere and heartfelt Panrcyaic I subjoin, for the behoof of 
your English readers, the following attempt at a translation :— 


“ Born of the seed of a nefarious race 
Of tyrants, close beside his ducal throne 
He raised the gallows, and made boast to own 
A crowned hangman’s vile unblushing face. 

“ Vice’s quintescence in his breast had place : 
His regal mantle o’er each crime was thrown, 
Until Italia’s woes so vast were grown 
That Austrian cruelty seem’d gentleness. 

“ Faithful to Jesuits and to monkery 
He tortured and he butcher'd human kind ; 
And of his states he made a Calvary. 

“ Now on his death-bed this good soul we find 
Appoints and leaves the Tuscan ministry 
Executors of his last will, behind.” 


These last lines allude to a circumstance which has aroused more anger and 
discontent in Tuscany, than has been felt there for years past—the giving up 
to the Papal government of a refugee who had escaped from the recent distur- 
bances in the Romagna. This affair has been noticed in the English and 
French papers, but with such entire misapprehension of the facts of the case, 
that I will just tell you accurately how the thing fell out. I think I men- 
tioned in my last letter, the fact of the Grand Duke having, against the coun- 
sel of his ministers, decided on sending away to France a body of refugees 
from the Roman States, with a certain portion of assistance in clothes and 
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money. Well, one of these, one Renzi, must needs return to Florence with 
a false passport, for the sake of the beaur yeux of a certain modiste who had 
retained his heart on the banks of the Arno. This was mighty charming and 
romantic, and the ladies were all in ecstasies of interest about the fate of so 
faithful and enterprising a lover, until the awkward fact of his having left a 
fond and pining wife at Bologna was discovered, and compelled them much 
against the grain to admit that the hero was not exempt from human frailty. 
Well! no sooner bad the silly fellow set foot in Florence, than he was in the 
hands of the police; and the Papal resident immediately demanded that he 
should be given up. What was tobe done? The Grand Duke was in the 
greatest distress. To increase it, the poor wife, despite the nature of the 
errand which had brought her spouse back toFlorence, makes her way on foot 
over the Apennines from Bologna, bursts through the guards at the entrance 
of the Pitti, and throws herself at the feet of the Grand Duke. She presented 
the following petition, drawn up by one of the first advocates in Italy : 

“To say to your royal highness, that the suppliant before you is the wife 
of Pietro Renzi, would sufficiently tell that she is the most miserable of wo- 
men, were she not also the mother of three young children. The perils to 
which these innocents are exposed increase her sorrow for the peril of their 
father—a sorrow which can be estimated only by a father’s heart. 

“Such a heart is that of your royal highness, who enjoys sovereignty only to 
do good, and who adds to the name of an excellent sovereign that of the best of 
fathers. 

“ Trusting in that, I throw myself at your feet. My name is enough to 
tell you all my woe. My tears are my only eloquence ; my boys my sole 
arguments ; your fatherly heart my solitary hope. 

“From your high place, oh! let a mother’s voice reach you. Give ear to 
the cry of three orphans. I know that your virtues have secured you no 
immunity from that sorrow* which is the bitterest a man can taste. Pardon 
a depairing woman for thus opening afresh a cruel wound ; but I can have 
nothing in common with you, except the language of affliction, which may 
reach your heart to the saving of my children through the saving of their father. 

“ On a single word of your mouth now hang five lives.” 

The Grand Duke was moved toa very painful degree ; but though rendered 
extremely miserable by the affair, he thought he could not, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, take upon himself to effect a second time the prison- 
er’s escape by an exertion of his supreme will. The new Tuscafi ministry 
seem to have acted in this conjuncture as injudiciously as possible. They 
began by referring the matter to the legal authorities. These, lawyers, judges, 
and all, having considered the case, gave it as their unanimous opinion, that 
the Tuscan government was in no wise bound to give up the prisoner, or 
justified in doing so; that on the first occasion Tuscany had decided on not 
giving him up to Rome for the offence for which he had fled; that now he 
had committed no fresh offence against Rome, but that he had committed an 
offence against Tuscany by returning thither with a false passport, which in 
any case gave the Tuscan government a right to detain him for punishment 
of that offence. The ministry having thus asked the opinion of the lawyers. 
and having received the above very decided and unanimous answer, forthwith 
gave him up to Rome! Thus to the general indignation of the people has been 
superadded the especial anger and dissatisfaction of the legal body. 

Other circumstances also have concurred to increase the general unpopu- 
larity of the present government. The ocfroi duties always exceedingly 
odious to the people here, have been increased. An attempt was made the 
other day at Pisa to introduce there an establishment of Nuns, ‘ of the sacred 





* The death of his first wife and of his daughter. 
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heart of Jesus,’ who are, in fact, Jesuitesses. The popular feeling manifested 
itself so strongly against their introduction, even breaking out into violence, 
that the attempt was abandoned. But the incident has helped to discredit 
a ministry suspected on several grounds, of a far stronger feeling of regard 
and respect for Rome than is agreeable to the bulk of the people of Tuscany. 
Another indication of the same sort, much dwelt on, is the fact that the son 
of one of the ministers has been placed in a Jesuit college for his education. 
We have no leading articles, public meetings, or political reviews, in this 
country, for the manifestation of public opinion ; and the popular feeling, 
therefore, when roused by any circumstance into transitory wakefulness, has 
to adopt other means of showing itself. It has latterly been resorting to the 
safe method of making the post the vehicle for its anonymous vituperation. 
The members of the new ministry have received some hundreds of letters 
containing every species of lampoon, satire, caricature, and animadversion, 
prose and verse, serious and ludicrous, by the pen and by the pencil. One 
of these letters, immediately after the reddition of Renzi, contained a repre- 
sentation of the front of one of the government lottery offices. These always 
have the successful numbers of the last weekly drawing, five in number, ex- 
posed to public view. In place of these five numbers, in the caricature in 
question, there were portraits of the five ministers. And underneath was 
written, ‘ Si prende per Roma’—the ordinary advertisement of the lottery to 
be drawn at Rome; literally, ‘ they take here for Rome,’ meaning the num- 
bers chosen by those who wish to play in the Roman lottery. 

Despite, however, all these heart-burnings and causes of gloom and discon- 
tent, the Carnival wound up with an unwonted display of holiday foolery and 
Saturnalian licence. Tle pelting of sugar-plums (so called by courtesy) at 
the Corso which takes place on the last day of Carnival, was practised this 
year for the first time, in Tuscany. The Grand Duke’s permission that this 
should be allowed, after the fashion of Rome, was obtained; and it was ge- 
nerally understood that all who ventured to the Corso must make up their 
minds to ‘ bide the pelting of the pitiless storm’ of chalk and plaster, shaped 
into the fashion and semblance of comfits. Accordingly, protective iron 
visors for the face, unspoilably old garments of all sorts, or else dominoes, 
were in request on all sides. Four o’clock on Shrove Tuesday arrived, and 
all Florence poured forth into the streets, those who by any possibility could 
command the use of any description of vehicle, in carriages, and the rest on foot. 
Great was the store of ammunition that had been provided. Besides chalk 
and flour in various forms, some had provided missiles of soot ; but this hav- 
ing reached the ears of the Grand Duke, had been specially prohibited the 
day before. The belligerents were, therefore, restricted to white in their 
combating. Many had taken up positions in balconies overlooking the line 
of the Corso, and these thus fighting at a great advantage, showered down 
shovels-full of chalk, dust, and flour, into the carriages as they passed be- 
neath them. The only efficient mode of retaliating the attacks of these 
assailants was by flinging, with a vigorous arm and dexterous aim, an egg, 
from which its native contents had been abstracted, and flour introduced in- 
stead. Before one circuit of the Corso had been accomplished all looked like 
millers, and great was the despair of the coachmen at the state of the carriages, 
filled and soiled as they were with sacks-full of trash. After this amusement 
had continued till dusk, the ‘ festa de’ moccoli’ began, also for the first time 
at Florence. This, as frequenters of the Roman Carnival know well, 
consists in every one carrying a lighted candle or taper, and endeavouring by 
every means to put out his neighbour's light, and uphold his own—a ty- 
pification of a social pastime not altogether new or unknown in our own 
favoured land. 
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What, however, must be admitted to be peculiar to these people, is the 
perfect and wonderful good-humour and temper which prevailed on all 
hands. Conceive a similar scene in London, or any of our towns! Think 
of the fights that would ensue, and the press of business at the police-courts 
the next day! We are apt to picture to ourselves the Italians as hot in 
temper and quick in quarrel, The reverse is the case, to a degree incon- 
ceivable to an Englishman. The Italians, and especially the Tuscans, are 
probably the most tolerant and long-suffering people on the earth ;—valeat 
quantum—both for favourable and unfavourable results. On the occasion in 
question, their universal and unvaried good-temper and forbearance were truly 
admirable. 

One of the Carnival amusements of Florence, which is most popular with 
the Tuscan people of all grades, and which is worth mentioning, as it em- 
bodies a large portion of national wit and peculiarity, is the performance of 
‘Stenterello.’ Stenterello, being essentially a popular personage, confines 
his appearances to one or two of the smaller theatres, and to Carnival time ; 
but few Florentines fail to visit him, at least now and then in his own haunts. 
The fun consists in putting Stenterello, who is the burlesque personification 
of a Florentine of the lower classes, into every most absurdly-ludicrous posi- 
tion and difficulty. Thus we see the walls placarded with ‘ The Ninety-and- 
nine Misfortunes of Stenterello.—‘ Stenterello, Physician of Bethlem.’— 
‘ Stenterello, a Philosopher by choice, a Wit by nature, a Lawyer by profession, 
and a Husband malgré lui.’—Or else we have him introduced into known 
dramas, in the most heterogeneous fashion. As‘ Der Freiscliutz with Stente- 
rello.’—‘ Stenterello and William Tell.’ He is always in all sorts of scrapes ; 
always a coward, yet thrusting himself into positions of danger; always a 
rogue, and always successful ; and despite every chance to the contrary tri- 
umphant, like our Punch, over all his enemies and the devil to boot. 

But you will be asking, and I fear me with a frown, Mr. Editor, whether I 
have nothing to tell you but all these Carnival fooleries ;—and where all the 
Muses hide their diminished heads during the periodical reign of Momus 
and his crew. No! not ald ForTerpsichore at least is wide awake, and in 
the absence of her sisters rules the hour well-nigh despotically. In sober 
seriousness, of graver matters there is little to tell. One literary promise 1 
have to communicate, which will in its performance be not only a work of 
considerable interest and value, but may well be deemed a curiosity, nearly 
unique in literary history. Gino Capponi, long known to Europe as one of 
the most enlightened men and profound scholars of the peninsula, but who 
has been for many years entirely blind, is about to produce a history of the 
Communes of Italy. Those who are at all acquainted with Italian history, 
will feel at once how valuable a work may be produced on this subject, and 
will at the same time estimate the vast amount of historical erudition and 
original research necessary for its satisfactory execution. To my exclama- 
tion, that it appeared to me of all the subjects that could be chosen, the least 
possible to be treated by one afflicted as its learned author, on account of the 
multifarious nature of the necessary original researches ; it was replied, that 
the work would be composed wholly from the richly-stored repositaries of a 
memory, which had lost none of the vast acquisitions intrusted to it by the 
laborious study of former years. The name of Gino Capponi is an amply 
sufficient guarantee that the work will be no mere perfunctorily executed 
catch-penny. 

1 will conclude my letter with a word or two on matters artistic. I mentioned 
in my last letter, I think, a large fresco of the Last Supper, recently brought 
to light, or at least to general notice, which is sought to be attributed to 
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Raffael ;* and I gave some reasons for deciding against such a paternity. It 
is fair, therefore, to mention, that one circumstance has come since to my 
knowledge, which adds a probability to the opinion, that it is a work of 
Raffael’s. This is the fact, that an aunt of that artist was abbess of the 
convent at the time the picture was painted. It is certainly in any case a 
very noble picture ; indeed, one of quite first-rate excellence ; equal in execu- 
tion, and far superior in preservation to the celebrated Milan fresco of 
Leonardo, on the same subject. An engraving of the picture on a large scale 
is in progress. 

Powers, the American sculptor, whose ‘ Greek Slave,’ purchased by our 
countryman, Mr. Grant, recently attracted such universal admiration, has 
been engaged on a bust of the Grand Duchess, and has produced a most 
speaking: portrait. An‘ Eve’ by him is still in his studio. It is a figure of 
infinite beauty and dignity, presenting our first mother at the moment of her 
first transgression. 

The society for the promotion of the fine arts established at Florence in 
1844, numbers above 600 members, and their first annual exhibition 
last summer consisted of 120 paintings, thirty water-coloured drawings, and 
nine pieces of sculpture. Considering the state of modern painting in 
Italy, the display was exceedingly respectable. In the historical class, the 
favourite subjects were chiefly drawn from the picturesque leaves of Italian 
medieval history or romance, with the usual proportion of Dantesque 
themes. Several of these works were well composed and correctly designed, 
but often crude in colouring and tame in expression. Among the few scrip- 
tural representations two were of great merit, Jacob receiving Joseph’s blood- 
stained garment, by Antonio Cesari, and Samuel resuscitating an infant, by 
Ignazio Zotti. The landscapes and tableaux de gnere showed only mediocrity, 
excepting two fine forest scenes, treated by Carlo Marko with great talent 
and a happy play of light. One or two rules of this association are worthy 
of consideration in England; the subscribers are bound to continue members 
for three years ; the rejection and hanging is vested in a committee of five 
artists, whose names hang on the wall ; the name of the author, subject and 
price of each work are affixed to it. The annual subscription is four dollars, 
and the prizes are given by ballot in money, to be spent in the purchase of 
such work or works exhibited as the gainer may select, the name first drawn 
being entitled to the first prize and choice, and so forth. 


Rome, February, 1846. 

A few weeks ago Rome was kept ina state of excited curiosity by the 
expected arrival of the Autocrat of the Russias, whose visit to this capital 
was, for many reasons, looked upon with general interest. Following so 
cuickly upon the footsteps of the Polish Abbess of Minsk, whose sufferings 
and escape from persecutions understood to have been authorised by him, 
had scarcely ceased to be the general theme of impassioned comment here, 
it was at first asserted by the journals that his majesty would avoid setting 
foot in the Papal states. When his intention to beard the Pontiff in his 
palace was announced, there was much speculation as to the object and 
manner of so unseasonable a visit, and, above all, as to the reception he 
would receive from one whose high office united protection of the oppressed 





* See Art. X. in the present No. 
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Catholics of the north with the charity becoming the head of their church : 
and whose official relations had for long been so complicated and inimical 
with his volunteer guest. The various dilemmas arising out of this position 
were fully felt by the counsellors of his Holiness. Among the usual com- 
pliments to all crowned heads arriving for the first time in Rome are an illu- 
mination of St. Peter's, and a girandola, these being the two most imposing 
spectacles offered by this city of many wonders. ‘To pay him these tributes 
of respect would seem a remission, if not an enpiewhy of all the emperor's 
anti-Catholic policy—to withhold them might widen the breach. Besides, 
his intention of asking an audience of the pope being known, it was neces- 
sary to resolve how the interview should be managed, so as to prevent a 
clever, cool, and determined man from obtaining a real or implied sanction of 
all that his holiness had long been protesting against. In due time it was 
announced that his majesty had written to beg his visit might be strictly 
private, and that no public honours might be prepared. 

On the 12th of December the great anti-pope of our age entered Rome 
from Naples under one of Italy’s most angry skies, wherein rain, sleet, and 
wind, did their utmost to chill his welcome, but which his majesty good- 
humouredly said was to him mild weather. His suite occupied ten carriages, 
and he took up his quarters at the palace of his embassy (the Justiniani), 
which had been left vacant by the retirement of M. de Bouteneff to a hotel. 
He arrived long after midnight, but early next day was in the presence- 
chamber. The pope, knowing with whom he had to deal, and having, 
perhaps, some doubts of his guest’s motives or bis own self-command, had 
selected Cardinal Acton to witness the important interview, the czar being 
attended by his able and bland envoy, De Bouteneff. Although necessarily of 
a confidential character, tle general impression of its incidents and results, 
current in the best-informed circles here, are understood to be correct. The 
pontiff anticipated the emperor’s attempt to kiss his hand by saluting him on 
the cheek, and placed him by his throne under the ba/dachino or canopy of state. 
After exchanging civilities as to his journey, and the empress’s health, his 
holiness assumed a serious tone, and said that the duty intrusted into his 
hands of protecting the interests of his church was one for which he must 
briefly give an account, and that there were matters for which the emperor, 
too, must, in due time, stand in judgment, regarding the treatment of the 
poor Catholics under his sway, of which very sad complaints had often 
reached his ears. This was met by vague protestations that such tales were 
false or grossly exaggerated, whereupon the pope took from a drawer copies 
of various oppressive ukases, and pointed to the signature of Nicholas. This 
home-thrust was parried by an assertion that these were laws signed by him 
only pro forma, being matters ruled by the synod of the Greek church, with 
which he had nothing todo. But his unsparing questioner rejoined that, 
like all human laws, these were revocable, and were subject to his control, 
but that the laws which he was called upon to administer, and in behalf of 
which he now protested, were immutable and divine. This solemn appeal 
was made in a manner startling to the autocrat, and it is understood that he 
promised inquiry, and held out hopes of redress. The pontiff afterwards 
said that, having discharged his duty as head of the Catholic church, he had 
another complaint to prefer ofa temporal character,—that, though compared 
with those of his guest, his states were of small importance, he and his pre- 
decessors had long been recognised throughout Europe as sovereigns, and 
their envoys were received at most courts, nor was he aware of any reason 
why this should not be the case at St. Petersburgh. The reply was that 


such a proposal required consideration, but that it should be favourably 
regarded. 
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Such were the general features of the interview which lasted above an 
hour. There is a story current that, before leaving the embassy, the Emperor 
said abruptly to those around him, ‘ Allons voir ce moine!’ but that, in 
descending the stairs of the Vatican, he turned to De Bouteneff and said, in 
avery different tone, ‘Sgavez-vous que ce moine est bien chef de son eglise !’ 
At all events, those who saw him closely as he went and returned, observed a 
marked change in his demeanour ; at first with that undaunted bearing which 
no monarch ever more signally possessed, afterwards serious and pensive, 
whilst the perspiration glistened on his brow. On the whole, however, both 
parties are understood to have been agreeably surprised with each other and the 
autocrat repeatedly expressed to the Roman functionaries his high respect 
for their master, and the gratification he had received from the interview, 
adding, however, that he had many enemies at Rome. In accordance with 
the same feeling, when he ascended the dome of St. Peter’s, where a collation 
awaited him, he filled a glass of wine, and drank ‘ Long life to the Pope, 
and the fulfilment of his desires,’ an expression to which peculiar significancy 
has been attached.* Of the dignified demeanour of his holiness, both in words 
and manner, no second opinion is heard; and though he gave a parting audience 
of forty minutes to his guest four days afterwards, he declined accepting the 
presents which it had been intended to offer. In public, the rapid motions 
and unpretending equipage of the czar often disappointed the very limited 
curiosity which was shown regarding him, and even where a number of spec- 
tators did assemble, they manifested great indifference, except such of them 
as approached to throw petitions into hiscarriage. It is believed that few of 
the Roman nobility left their names at his palace. 

But in this holy city there are important interests besides those of church 
and state. During some weeks many of the most valuable works of old art 
had been disappearing, conjured away by some invisible influence under a 
pledge of their being brought under the Emperor's notice, who was hailed as 
a Mammon of wealth by many who were willingly blind to his imputed 
unrighteousness. ‘The artists, too, were on the alert, and hearing that his 
majesty had bought up an entire exhibition of modern works, got up for his 
inspection at Palermo, they readily caught at a proposal emanating from the 
Russian enibassy, that they should open the exhibition rooms in the Piazza 
del Popolo. This was sanctioned by government on condition that they 
should be open only to the Czar and his suite, so as not to interfere with the 
annual spring exhibition. Nor was the precaution unfounded, as on this 
occasion many artists who do not usually exhibit there, sent works, after 
which the usual display must be little attractive. One hundred and fifty- 
eight works were hung, and although it may appear invidious to assert of an 
exhibition open to all nations in the ‘ mother of aris,’ that it would have 
been respectable in an English provincial town, yet more cannot in justice be 
said. Most of the first names were absent from the walls, and the rule that 
every thing should be for sale, necessarily excluded the finest emanations of 
the Roman studios, these being usually executed on commission. The highest 
works in the room were the ‘ Coronation of Petrarch at the Capital in 1341, 
and the ‘ Four Ancient Bards in Limbo from the Fourth Canto of the Inferno ;’ 


* There are credulous souls, it would seem, in Italy. The Russian govern- 
ment evidently labours under an intense nervous solicitude as to the light in 
which its character and conduct are regarded by the civilised world: but it has 
signally and irreparably damaged its reputation, as well by the miserable quib- 
bling and transparent falsehoods to which it has had recourse, in its denial of the 
Minsk persecution, as by its atrocious proceedings in the affair itself.— Editor. 
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the former by Pierini, of Florence, was somewhat mannered and monotonous, 
the latter an imposing group, though partaking some what of that French clas- 
sicism which borrows its movements from the studio and the stage, rather than 
from poetry or real life. The surprise and vexation of the authors of these 
really fine pictures, was shared by their countrymen, when the Emperor in- 
terrupted their oral description with a shrug, and passed on with a cold ob- 
servation, that he did not know Italian. Ignorance of Dante and indifference 
to Petrarch were in their eyes less venial sins than the flagellation and tor- 
ture of pious nuns. 

It would exceed the limits of this rambling letter to enumerate the many 
pleasing and meritorious tableaux de genre which adorned the walls, or to cri- 
ticise muddy browns and all-prevailing orange-tawny tints, so painfully spread 
over most landscapes painted at Rome. Though we cannot altogether recom- 
mend the ragged touch of Herr Rauch, the green bottle-glass glazings of 
Théming, the parsley foliage of the elder Strutt, or the rough pencil of his 
clever son, the works of all these painters offered countervailing merits. The 
water-colours were respectable for the continent, where, from various reasons, 
they cannot rival those of England. We hazard this observation in full con- 
viction of the ability and success of Herr Werner, whose works never want 
liberal purchasers. In his Moorish hall of Lisa at Palermo, there were bits 
and episodes of exquisite finish and transparency, reminding one of the 
motives, as well as the execution of Mieris ; but these merits were scarcely 
sustained, and the general monotony of tone was rendered more apparent by 
the absence of vigorous treatment. The emperor’s selection of nine works 
in oil, two in water-colours, and one in sculpture, was made with his wonted 
rapidity of decision, and apparently without reference to any special canons 
of criticism. There was also an exhibition for the Russian pensioned 
students, of which their sovereign is said to have expressed his dissatisfaction 
in pithy phrase. Of the numerous objects of art and curiosity brought pri- 
vately under his notice, he is believed to have purchased to a very limited 
amount. A soldier in his tastes, he is understood to be most interested 
in ancient armour, and to be quite a proficient in its varieties. He, however, 
gave many commissions in statuary, most of them copies and casts of antique 
marbles, but some were orders for original works, including two from Wolfe. 
No present was made him in the name of the Pope, but several of the public 
institutions of the city contributed their gifts, the most interesting of which 
was a superbly-bound set of all the engravings that have been issued from the 
Calcographia Camerale. His majesty afterwards sent from Florence the usual 
quota of snuff-boxes to the heads of the departments from whom he had re- 
ceived attention, and a sum for public charities; but his expenditure does not 
seem to have been at all so lavish as in other cities. A visit limited to five 
days was inadequate to the interests of Rome, and produced few incidents ; 
one, however, was gratifying to our countrymen here. When at St. John 
Lateran, the czar, being informed that Sir Henry Pottinger was in the church, 
requested, through General Kiel, his attendance in a side chapel, where he 
cordially shook his hand, and conversed with him for some time, expressing 
the wish he felt to make his acquaintance, especially since he had heard of his 
being in Italy.* 

The three annual public sales of the Fesch gallery, noticed in your 


_ 


* Our correspondent means, we presume, that the English in Rome were pleased 
with this incident, because they saw in it a conspicuous acknowledgment of their 
distinguished countryman’s fair renown. The Emperor, Nicholas could by no act 
of his confer honour on such a man as Sir Henry Pottinger.—Editor. 
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number of last April, are now ascertained to have yielded about 50,000/., being 
under one-fourth of the sum originally demanded by the executors for the 
entire mass of pictures. The remaining ten or eleven thousand will not add 
much to their funds, as a creditor of the estate has been allowed to select 
four thousand five hundred from the whole residue at a dollar each. These 
he has been retailing for some time past at a handsome profit, and Rome is 
in consequence deluged with trash, exposed in stalls and hawked about the 
town. A new purchaser has come into the field, whose proceedings have as 
et been worthy of his station, and of the large funds at his command. Lord 
ard has bought Vallati’s celebrated ‘ Magdalen,’ the singular variations of 
whose fortune you lately gave to your readers ; the price is stated at 1500/., 
which, if true, can yield. no great profit on the chevalier’s speculation, after 
ten years of anxiety and risks. Besides the expenses of his protracted suit, 
he has paid about 550/. in buying up the interest of Mr. Jones and of Prince 
Odescalchi ; and but for the injury accruing to the picture from the ramour 
of Woodburn’s unfavourable judgment (pronounced without having seen it), 
he would in all probability have turned it to better account. Such are the 
chances of this fluctuating trade. It is highly satisfactory that so beautiful a 
work has been obtained for England, and that it will be accompanied by two 
fine fragments in fresco, by Correggio, which Lord Ward has purchased of 
Fieroni for 7007. 

Overbeck’s great oil painting for Lubeck, his native town, is at length 
finished, after occupying him above four years, and is very favourably re- 
ceived by the admirers of the purest art, The reputation of this master must, 
however, eventually rest upon his drawings; his colouring, in common with 
that of many of his countrymen, being a failure. Yet compared with his 
picture at Frankfort, this may be regarded as an improvement, especially in 
depth and solidity of tone ; but there is still a sad want of modelling and chiar- 
oscuro, and the crudity of tint leaves much to be desired, The distance is 
also defective in transparency of atmosphere, and generally the mechanism 
must be condemned as poor. These faults, are, however more than counter- 
balanced by the merits of composition and feeling. Eight disciples are 
gathered in a semicircular group around the body of Christ, to take their 
last farewell ere it is committed to the tomb. The moment is that in which 
violent grief has given place to profound and absorbing woe, the last offices 
of love have been performed, energy has been succeeded by exhaustion. This 
treatment gives to the picture a unity of interest, which the more dramatic 
compositions of Raffael and Perugino, on the same subject, do not possess, 
and which ought to save Overbeck from the charge, often ignorantly brought 
against him, of slavishly copying these masters. Yet, in the present instance, 
there is a figure with outstretched arms, that would seem borrowed from the 
‘Entombment of the Borghese gallery. The drawings from the ‘ Life of Christ.’ 
for Baron Lotzbeck, are still in progress, and the variety of motives which 
they offer amply evince the original resources of Overbeck’s mind, even whilst 
ever revolving upon nearly the same cycle of subjects. We trust that ere 
long this series will be made generally known by good engravings ; those 
— begun here have been suspended, their execution not being satis- 

factory 

Talking of engravings.—Consoni’s series from the works of Raffael pro- 
ceeds slowly, but with scrupulous accuracy of design. Though only in out- 
line, its moderate size and low price render it the most useful and complete 
work as yet published, for rendering that master universally appreciated. 
Bartoccini is well advanced, with outlines beautifully executed from the great 
altar-piece by Duccio, in the Duomo of Siena, composed of thirty-six scenes 
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from the lives of Christ aud the Madonna ; a wonderful monument of the 
state of art in 1810: he is also engaged on twelve figures of the Apostles by 
Overbeck in the style of Marcantonio. 

The British Life Academy here, having brought before their annual 
meeting the propriety of retaining Professor Mainardi, whom they last year 
elected their teacher of design, that gentleman intimated that, although 
willing to continue his services for the almost nominal remuneration allowed 
him, he could not hold the appointment subject to an annual vote, preceded 
by a canvass on the part of certain elder members, who were adverse to any 
arrangement of the sort. Although most of the students were desirous of 
securing the professor’s assistance, a majority of the academy refused their 
consent, and he has consequently ceased to give his most valuable super- 
intendance ; a result likely to alienate from this institution the good will of 
its best friends. 

A long letter in Galignani’s newspaper, headed ‘ The English Church 
in Rome, and signed ‘W. Thorpe, D.D., has occasioned much surprise 
and comment here, many of the statements being notoriously incorrect.* 
Our excellent clergyman, and very judicious church-committee, have, it 
is believed, left this attack unnoticed, satisfied that it cannot mislead 
any persons at all cognisant of the facts, and aware of the extreme impru- 
dence of rendering such things the subject of public discussion. They 
have, however, been careful to represent the matter in its real colours in the 
proper quarter. 


* We know nothing of the merits of this controversy, and do not hold our- 
selves responsible for the opinions expressed on the matter by our correspondent. 
—Epb. 
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